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seauty depends on the perception of utility, 
or of design, or fitness, or in tracing associa- 
Gons between its objects and the common 
pys or emotions of our nature. Which of 
these two classes of speculation, to one or 
other of which, we believe, all theories of 
beauty may be reduced, is the most philo- 
tophical in itself, we imagine can admit cf 
ro question; and we hope in the sequel to 
leave it as little doubtful, which is to be con- 
sidered as most consistent with the fact. In 
the mean time, we must give a short account 
of some of the theories themselves. 
The most ancient of which it seems neces- 
to take any notice, is that which may be 
traced in the Dialogues of Plato—though we 
we very far from pretending that it is possible 
to give any intelligible or consistent account 
of its tenor. It should never be forgotten, 
however, that it is to this subtle and inge- 
tious spirit that we owe the sugzestion, that 
it is mmd alone that is beautiful; and that, 
ia perceiving beauty, it only contemplates 
the shadow of its own affections ;—a doctrine 
which, however mystically unfolded in his 
itiuzs, or however combined with extrava- 
gant or absurd speculations, unquestionably 
carries in it the the germ of all the truth that 
has since been revealed on the subject. By 
far the largest dissertation, however, that this 
great philosopher has left upon the nature of 
beauty, isto be found in the dialogue entitled 
The Greater Hippias, which is entirely de- 
votel to that inquiry. We do not leam a 
great deal of the author’s own opinion, in- 
deed, from this performance ; for it is one of 
the dialogues which have been termed Ana- 
treptic, or confuting—in which nothing is 
coucluded in the ailirmative, but a series of 
“phistical sugzestions or hypotheses are suc- 
eessively exposed. The plan of it is to lead 
on Hippias, a shallow and confident sophist, 
io make a variety of dogmatical assertions as 
‘o the nature of beauty, and then to make 
him retract aud abandon them, upon the 
statement of some obvious objections.’ So- 
crates and he agree at first in the notable 
PMposition, “that beauty is that by which 
all beautiful things are beautiful ;* and then, 
alter a great nunber of suggestions, by far 
too childish and absurd to be worthy of any 
notice—such as, that the beautiful may per- 
adventure be gold, or a fine woman, or a 
handsome mare—they at last get to some 
suppositions, which show that almost all the 
theories that have since been propounded on 
this interesting subject had occurred thus 
early to the active and original mind of this 
keen and curious inquirer. Thus, Socrates 
tirst suggests that beauty may consist in the 
fitness or suitableness of any object to the 
place it occupies; and afterwards, more gen- 
erally and directly, that it may consist in 

















atility—a notion which is ultimately reject- ; 


ed, however, upon the subtle consideration 


that the useful is that which produces good, | 


and that the producer and the product being 


nevessarily different, it would follow, upon 
that supposition, that beauty could not be 
guod, nor good beau 


2 


17 


1 gests that beauty may be the nese organic 
delight of the eye or the ear; to which, after 
sealing very slightly the objection, t it 
would be impossible to account upon this 
proud for the beauty of poetry or eloquence, 
e proceeds to rear up a more refined an 
elaborate Tefutation, upon such grounds as 
these :—If beauty be the proper name of that 
which is naturally agreeable to the sight and 
hearing, it is plain, that the objects to which 
it is ascribed must possess some common and 
distinguishable property, besides that of being 
agreeable, in consequence of which they are 
separated and set apait from objects thut are 
agreeable to our other senses and faculties, 
and, at the same time, classed together under 
the common appellation of beautiful. Now, 
we are not only quite unable to discover what 
this property is, but it is manifest, that objects 
which make themselves known to the ear, 
can have no property as such, in common 
with objects that make themselves known to 
the eye; it being impossible that an object 
which is beautiful by its colour, can be beau- 
tiful, from the same quality, with another 
which is beautiful by its sound. From all 
which it is inferred, that as beauty is admitted 
to be smething real, it cannot be merely what 
is agreeable to the organs of sight or hearing. 
here is no practical wisdom, we admit, in 
those fine-drawn speculations; nor any of that 
epirit of patient vbservation by which alone 
any sound view of such objects can ever 
be atfained. There are aleo many marks 
of that singular incapacity to distinguish 
between what is absolutely puerile and 
foolish, and what is plausible, at least, and 
ingenious, which may be reckoned among 
the characteristics of “the divine philoso- 
pher,” and in some degree of all the philoso- 
phers of antiquity: but they show clearly 
enough the subtle and abstract character of 
Greek speculation, and prove at how early 
a period, and to how great an extent, the 
inherent difficulties of the subject were felt, 
and produced their appropriate effects. 
There are some hunts on these subjects in 
the works of Xenophon; and some scattered 
observations in thuse of Cicero; who was the 
first, we believe, to observe, that the sensu 
of beauty is peculiar to man; but nothing 
else, we believe, in classical antiquity, which 
requires to be analysed or explained. It ap- 
pears that St. Augustin composed a k 


treatise on beauty; and it is to be amen 








od, 
that the speculations of that acute and ardent 
genius on sucha subject have been lost. Wa 
discover, from incidental notices in other patta 
of his writings, that he conceived the beauty . 
of all objects to depend cn their unity, or on 


the perception of that principle or design 
which fixed the relations of their various 
parts, and presented them to the intellect or 
imagination as one harmonious whole. It 
would not be fair to deal very strictly with 
a theory with which we are so imperfectly 
acquainted: but it may be observed, that, 
while the author is so far in the right as to 
make beauty consist in a relation to mind, 





tifal. Finally, he sug- | and not in any physical quality, he bas when 
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his genivg, or the strain of his other specula-| therefore, to be just as beautifu., if the seise 


tions—for it all resolves into this—that all 
objects appear Leautiful, whicu have the 
power of producing a peculiar relaxation of 
our nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a 
epnain degree of bodily languor and sinking. 
Of all the suppositions that have been at any 
time hazarded to explain the phenomena of 
beauty, this, we think, is the most unfortu- 
nately imagined, and the most weakly sup- 
ported. There is no philosophy m the doctrine 
—and the fundamental assumption is in every 
way contradicted by the most familiar expe- 
tience. There is no relaxation of the fibres 
inthe perception of beauty—and there is no 
pleasure in the relaxation of the fibres. If 
there were, 1t would follow, that a warm bath 
rould be by far the most beautiful thing in 
the world—and that the brilliant lights, and 
bracing airs of a fine autumn morning, would 
be the very reverse of beautiful. Accordingly, 
though the treatise alluded to will always be 
raluable on account of the many fine and just 
temarks it contains, we are not aware that 
there is any accurate inquirer into the subject 
(with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Price, in 
whose hands, however, the doctrine assumes 
anew character) by whom the fundamental 
principle of the theory has not been expli- 
citly abandoned. 

Ayet more extravagant doctrine was soon 
afterwards inculcated, and in a tone of great 
authority, in a long article from the brilliant 
pen of Diderot, in the French Encyclopédie ; 
and one which exemplifies, in a very striking 
manner. the nature of the difficulties wit 
which the discussion is embarrassed. This 
ingenious person, perceiving at once, that the 
beauty which we ascribe to a particular class 
of objects, could not be referred to any pecu- 
har and inherent quality in the objects them- 
selves, but depended upon their power of 
exciting certain sentiments in our minds; and 
being, at the same time, at a loss to discover 
what common power could belong to so vast 
a variety of objects as pass under the general 
appellation of beautiful, or by what tie all the 
various emotions which are excited by the 
Ee tion of beauty could be united, was at 
last driven, by the necessity of keeping his 
definition sufficiently wide and comprehen- 
sive, to hazard the strange assertion, that all 
objects were beautiful which excite in us the 
ides of relation ; that our sense of beauty con- 
sisted in tracing out the relations which the 
object possessing it might have to other ob- 
jects; and that its actual beauty was in pro- 
portion to the number and clearness of the 
relations thus suggested and perceived. It is 
scarcely necessary, we presume, to expose by 
any arguments the manifest fallacy, or rather 
the palpable absurdity, of such a theory as 
this. In the first place, we conccive it to be 
obvions, that all objects whatever have an 
infinite, and consequently, an equal number 

of relations, and are equally likely to suggest 
them to those to whom they are presented ;— 
or, at all events, it is certain, that ugly and 
disagreeable objects have just as many rela- 
tions 2s thoee tha 





of beauty consisted in the perception of rela- 
tions. In the next place, it seems to be suffi« 
ciently certain, from the experience and com: 
mon feelings of all men, that the perception of 
relations among objects is not in itself accom- 
panied by any pleasure whatever ; and in par 
ticular has no conceivable resemblance to the 
emotion we receive from the perception of 
beauty. When we perceive one ugly old 
woman sitting exactly opposite to two other 
ugly old women, an observe, at the same 
moment, that the first is as big as the other two 
taken together, we humbly conceive, that this 
clear perception of the relations in which these 
three Graces stand to cach other, cannot well 
be mistaken fora sense of beauty, and that it 
does not in the least abate or interfere with our 
sense of their ugliness. Finally, we may ob- 
serve, that the sense of beauty results instanta- 
neously from the perception of the object; 
whereas the discovery of its relations to other 
objects must necessarily be a work of time and 
reflection, in the course of which the beauty of 
the object, so far from being created or brought 
into notice, must, in fact, fe lost sight of and 
forgotten. 

Another more plausible and ingenious theory 
was suggested by the Pére Buffier, and after- 
wards adopted and illustrated with great talent 
in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ac- A 
cording to this doctrine, beauty consists, as 
Aristotle held virtue to do, in mediocrity, or 
conformity to that which is most usual. Thus 
a beautiful nose, to make use of Dr. Smith's - 
very apt, though homely, illustration of this 
doctrine, is one that is neither very long nor 
very short—very straight nor very much 
bent—but of an ordinary form and proportion, 
compared with all the extremes. It is the 
form, in short, which nature seems to have 
aimed at in all cases, though she has more 
frequently deviated from it than hit it; but 
deviating from it in all directions, all her de- 
viations como nearer to it than they ever do 
to each other. Thus the most beautiful in 
every species of creatures bears the greatest 
resemblance to the whole species, while mon- 
sters are so denominated Because they bear 
the least; and thus the beautiful, though in 
one sense the rarest, as the exact medium is 
but seldom hit, is invariably the most common, 
because it is the central point from which all 
the deviations are the Nast remote. This 
view of the matter is adopted by Sir Joshua in 
its full extent, and is even carried so far by 
this great artist, that he does not scruple tc 
conclude, “That if we were more used to de- 
formity than beauty, deformity would then 
lose the idea that is now annexed to it, and 
take that of beauty ; —just as we approve and 
admire fashions it, Iress, for no other reason 
than that we are used to them.” 

Now, not to dwell upon the very startling 
conclusion to which these principles must 
lead, viz. that things are beautiful in propor- 
tion as they are ordinary, and that it is 
merely their familiarity which coustitutes 
their beauty, we would observe, in the Grek 


t are agreeable, and ought, ! place, that tne whole theory seeme to have 
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tall more painful are contemplated with ex 

peness and ¢ delight : and therefore we must 

not be surprised to find, that many of the 
|pleasing sensations of beauty or eublimity re- 
slve themselves ultimately into recollections 
:0f feelings that may appear to have a very 
‘opposite character. The sum of the whole 
| is that every feeling which it is agreeable to 
experience, to recal, or to witness, may be- 
come the source of beauty in external objects, 
when it is so connected with them as that 
taevir appearance reminds us of that feeling. 
Now, in real life, and trom daily experience 
and observation, we know that it is agreeable, 
in the first place, to recollect our own pleasur- 
able sensations, or to be enabled to form a 
lively conception of the pleasures of other 
men, or even af sentient beings of any de- 
scription. We know likewise, from the sume 





sure authority, that there is a certain delight ! 


in the remembrance of our past, or the con- 
veption of our future emotions, even though 
attended with great pain, provided the pain 
be rot forced too rudely on the mind, and be 


softened by the accompaniment of any milder ; 


feeling. And finally, we know, in the same 
manner, that the spectacle or conception of 


the emotions of others, even when in a high; 
dezree painful, is extremely interesting and | 


attra 





progress, if we can resolve the more myste- 
tious fact, of the emotions we reccive from 
the contemplation of sublimity or beauty. 
Our proposition then is, that these emotions 
are not original emotions, nor produced di- 
rectly by any material qualities in the objects 


which excite them; but are reflections, or 
images, of the more radical and familiar 
emotions te which we have already alluded ; 
and are occasioned, not by any inherent virtue 
in the objects before us, but by the accidents, 
it we may s9 express ourselves, by which 
these may have been enabled to suggest or 
tecal to us our own past sensations or 
thies. We might almost venture, indeed 











fay it down as an axiom, that, except in the | 


pain and palpable case of bodily pain or 
pleasure, we can never be interested in any 








and that every thing partaking of the nature of 
+ mental emotion, must have for its object the 
feelings, past, present, or possible, of something 
capable of sensation. Independent, therefore, 
of all evidence, and without the help of any 
explanatiou, we shouid have been apt to con- 
elude, that the emotions of beauty and sub- 
limity must have for their objects the suiler- 
ings or enjoyments of sentient beings ;—and 
fo reject, as intrinsically absurd and ineredi- 
ble, the supposition, that material objects, 
which obviously do neither hurt nor delight 
the body, should yet excite, by their mere 





hing but the fortunes of sentient beings;— * 


which are sometimes excited by the spectacle 
of beauty. 

! Of the feelings, by their connection with 
‘which external objects become beautiful, we 
do not think it necessary to speak more mi 
| nutely ;—and, therefore, it only remaing, under 
ithis preliminary view of the subject, to ex- 
j plain the nature of that connection by which 
: we conceive this eflect to be produced. Here, 
jalso, there is but litle neat, for minuteness, 
; or fulness of enumeration. Almost every tie, 
| by which two objects can be bound together 
:in the imagination, in such a manner as that} 
the presentment of the one shull recal the} 
‘memory of the other ;—or, in other words, _ 
almost every possible relation which can 
‘subsist between such objects, may serve to} 
; connect the things we call sublime and beau- 
tiful, with feelings that are interesting or de- 
lightful. It may be useful, however, to clase 
these bonds of association between mind and 
matter in a rade aud general way. 

It appears to us, then, that objects are. 
sublime or beautiful, first, when they are the‘ 
natural signs, and perpetual goncomitants of | 
pleasurable sensations, or, at any rate, of some | 
lively {celing or emotion in ourselves or inj 
some other sentient beings; or, secoud/y, when 
they are the arbitrary or accidental concomi- { 
itanis of euch feelings; or, ¢hirdly, when they } 
; bear some analogy or fanciful resemblance to 
things with which these emotions are neces- 
sarily comected. In endeavouring to illus- 
, trate the nature of these svveral relations, we 
shall be led to lay before our readers some, 
;Proafs that appear to us satisfactory of the 
:truth of the general theory. 

The most obvious, and the strongest asso- 
ciation that can be established between in- 
iward feelings and external objects is, where 
the object is necessarily and universally con- 
nected with the fecling by the law of nature, 
1so that it is always presented to the senses 
; when the feeling is impressed upon the mind 
—as the sight or the sound of laughter, with 
ithe feeling of gaiety—of weepiiz, with dis- 
tress—of the sound of thunder, with ideas 
jof danger and power. Let us dwell for a 
moment on the last instance.—Nothiug, per- 
haps, in the whole range of nature, is more 
istrikingly and universally sublime than the 
sound we have just mentioned ; yet it seems 
obvious, that the sense of sublimily is pro- 
duced, not by any quality that is perceived 
by the ear, but altogether by the impr 
of power and of danger i ot ly 
made upon the mind, whenever that sound is 
iheard. That it is not produced by any pecu- 
‘iarity in the sound itself, is certam, trom the 
mistakes that are frequently made with re- 
jgard to it. The noise of a cart rattling over 
‘the stones, is often mistaken for thunder; and 
as long as the mistake lasts, this very vulgar + 
and insignificant noise is actually felt to be 
{prodigionsly sublime. It is so felt, however, 

it is perfee : in, merely because it is then 
{associated with ideas of prodigious power #n-4 
undefined danger ;—and the sublimity ia ne- 
cordingly destroyed, the moment the aren 


| 
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zhysical qualities, the very powerful emotious iciation is dissolved. though the sound iwel’ 
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in Europe, where it is use: 

ania dismal colour in China, where it is used 

for mourning;—that we think yew-trees 

gloomy, because they are planted in church- 

yards—and la 
muir majestic, because we see them on the 

heads of judges and bishops. 

Next to those curious instances of arbitrary 
or limited associations that are exemplified in 
the diversities of national taste, are those that 
are produced by the differences of instruction 
or education. If external objects were sublime 


sociation, that white is thought a By colour 
at weddings— 


and beautiful in themselves, it is plain, that| 


they would appear equally so to those who 
were acquainted with their origin, and to those 
to whom it was unknown. Yet it is not easy, 
perhaps, to calculate the degree to which our 
totions of beauty and sublimity are now influ- 
enced, over all Europe, by the study of clas- 
sca! literature ; or the number of impressions 
of this sort which the well-educated conse- 
quently receive, from objects that are utterly 
indifferent to uninstructed persons of the same 
ratural sensibility. We gladly avail ourselves, 
upon this subject, of the beautiful expressions 

Mr. Alison. 

“The delight which most men of education 
receive from the consideration of antiquity, 
and the beauty that they discover in every 
object which is connected with ancient times, 
is, in a great measure, to be ascribed to the 
same cause. The antiquarian, in his cabinct, 
sarrouuded by the relics of former ages, seems 
tohimself to be removed to periods that are 

ng since past, and indulges in the imagina- 
toa of living im a world, which, by a very 
uatural kind of prejudice, we are always wil 
Ingto believe was both wiser and better than 















the present. All that is venerable or laudable 
ia the history of these times, present them- 
elves to his memory. Tho gallantry, the 
heroism, the patriotism of antiquity, rise again 
tfore 
eS 


his view, softened by the obscurity in 
they are involved, and rendered more 
ing to the imagination by that obscurity 
vhich, while it mingles a sentiment of 
rgret araid his pursuits, serves at the same 
tme to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its 
own creation, those long intervals of time of 
which history has preserved no record. 

* And what is it that constitutes that emotion 
sublime delight, which every man of com- 
mon sensibility feels upon the first prospect of 
Beme? It is not the scene of destruction which 
is before him. It is not the Tiber, diminished 
ia his iraagination to a paltry stream, flowing 
amid the ruins of that magnificence which it 
ice alorned. It is not the triumph of super- 
on over the wreck of human greatness, 
and its monuments erected upon the very 
spot where the first honours of humanity have 
been gained. It is ancient Rome which fills 
his imagination. It is the country of Cesar, 
and Cicero. and Virgil, which is before him. 
lt is the Mistress of the world which he sees, 
and who seems to him to rise again from her 
tomb, to give Jaws to the universe. All that 
he labours of his youth, or the studies of his 
natorer age have acquired, with regard to the | 
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i history of this great people, open at once be- 
fore his imagination, and present him with s 
: field of high and solemn imagery, which can 
never be exhausted. Take from him these 
associations—conceal from him that it is 
Rome that he sees, and how different would 
: be his emotion !? 
The influences of the same studies may be 
traced, indeed, through almost all our impres- 
‘sions of beauty—and especially in the feelings 
which we receive from the contemplation of 
Tura] scenery; where the images and recol- 
lections which have been associated with such 
objects, in the enchanting strains of the poets, 
are perpetually recalled by their appearance, 
and give an interest and a beauty to the pros- 
pect, of which the uninstructed cannot have 
the slightest perception. Upon this subject, 
also, Mr. Alison has expressed himself with 
his usual warmth and elegance. Aiter ob- 
serving, that, in childhood, the beauties of 
nature have scarcely any existence for thoso 
who have as yet but little general sympathy 
with mankind, he proceeds to state, that they 
are usually first recommended to notice by 
the poets, to whom we are introduced in the 
course of education; and who, in a manner, 
create them for us, by the associations which 
they enable us to form with their visible ap- 
pearance. 

“How different, from this period, become 
the sentiments with which the scenery of 
nature is contemplated, by those who have 
any imagination! The beautiful forms of an- 
cient mythology, with which the fancy of 
pocts peopled every element, are now ready 
to appear to their minds, upon the prospect 
of every scene. The leserptions of ancient 
authors, so long admired, and so deserving of 
admiration, occur to them at every moment, 
and with them, all those enthusiastic ideas of 
ancient genius and glory, which the study of 
so many years of youth so naturally leads 
them to form. Or, if the study of modem 
poctry has succeeded to that of the ancient, a 
thousand other beautiful associations are ac- 
quired, which, instead of destroying, serve 
easily to unite with the former, and to afford 
a new source of delight. The awful forms 
of Gothic superstition, the wild and romantic 
imagery, which the turbulence of the middle 
ages, the Crusades, and the institution of 
chivalry haye spread over every country of 
Europe, arise to the imagination in every 
scene; accompanied with all those pleasin 
recollections of prowess, and adventure, and 
courteous manners, which distinguished those 
memorable times. With such images in their 
minds, it is not common nature that appears 
to surround them. It is nature embellished 
and made sacred by the memory of Theocritus 
and Virgil, and Milton and Tasso; their ge- 
nius seems still to linger among the scenes 
which inspired it, and to irradiate every object 
where it dwells; ‘and the creation of their 
fancy seem the fit inhabitants of that nature, 
which their descriptions have clothed with 
beauty.” 

It is needless, for the purpose of rere Now 
tration, to pursue this subject of arbitrary 
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ail more yowerfully serve to command our 
Mmration ; for they are the Grecian orders; 
they derive their origin from those times, and 
were the ornament of those countries which 
we most hallowed in our imaginations; and it 
is difficult for us to see them, even in their 
radem copies, without feeling them operate 
upon our munds as relics of those polished 
nations where the 
greater people by 
borrowed.” 

This analysis is to us perfectly satisfactory. 
Bat, indeed, we cannot conceive any more 
complete refutation of the notion of an in- 
trinsic and inherent Leauty in the proportions 
of the Grecian architecture, than the fact of 
the admitted beauty of such very opposite 
Prportions in the Gothic. Opposite as they 
are, however, the arcat elements of beauty 
are the same in this style as in the other— 
the impressions of relizious awe and of chi- 
valrous recollections, coming here in place of 
the classical assvciations which constitute so 
great a share of the interest of the former. It 
is well observed too by Mr. Alison, that the 
great durability and costliness of the produc- 
ons of this art, have had the effect, in almost 
all regions of the world, of rendering their 
Fashion permanent, after it had once attained 
meh a degree of perfection as to fulfil its 
sabstantial purposes. 

Buildings,’ he observes, “may last, and 
ae intended to last for centuries. The life 
of man is very inadequate to the duration of 
ach productions; and the present period of 
the world, though old with respect to those 
arts which are employed upon perishible sub- 
fects. is yet young in relation to an art, which 
iwemployed upon so durable materials as 
these of architecture. Instead of a few years, 
therefore. centuries must probably pass before 
rich productions demand to be renewed ; 
and, long before that period is elapsed, the 
meredness of antiquity is acquired by the 
abject itself, aud a new motive giyen for the 
Preservation of similar forms. In every coun- 
try, accordingly, the same effect has taken 
pace: and the same causes which have thus 
teerved to produce among us, for so many 
years, an uniformity of taste with regard to 
the style of Grecian architecture, have pro- 
duced also among the nations of the East, for 
amuch longer course of time, a similar uni- 
formity of taste with regard to their orna- 
mental style of architecture; and hav 
petuated among them the same forms w! 
were in use among their forefathers, before 
the Grecian orders were invented.” 

It is not necessary, we think, to carry these 
“llastrations any farther: as the theory they 
are intended to explain, is now, we believe, 
universally adopted, thouzh with some limita- 
tions, which we sce no reason to retain. Those 
suggested by Mr. Alison, we have already en- 
deavoured to dispose of in the few remarks 
we have made upon his publication; and it 
only remains to say a word or two more upon 
Mr. Knight’s doctrine as to the primitive and 
independent beanty of colours, upon which 
we have aiseady bararded some remarks. 
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Agrecing as he does with Mr. Alison, and 
all modem inquirers, that the whole beauty 
of objects consists, in the far greater number 
of instances, in the associations to which we 
have alluded, he still maintains, that some 
few visible objects affect us with a sense of 
beauty in consequence of the pleasurable im- 
pression they make upon the seuse—and that 
our perception of beauty is, in these instances, 
a mere organic sensation. Now, we have 
already stated, that it would be somethin, 
quite unexampled in the history cither o 
mind or of language, if certain physical and 
bodily sensations should thus be confounded 
with moral and social feelings with which 
they had no connection, and pass tarhiliarly 
under one and the same name. Beauty con- 
sists confessedly, in almost all cases, in the 
suggestion of moral or social emotions, mixed 
up and modified by a present sensation or 
perception; and it is this suggestion, and this 
identification with a present object, that con- 
stitutes its essence, and gives a common 
character to the whole s of feelings it 
produces, suflicient to justify their being de- 
signated by a common appellation. If the 
word beauty, in short, must mean something, 
and if this b early what it means, in 
all the remarl stances of its occurrence, 
it is ditlicult to conecive, that it should occa- 
sionally mean something quite different, and 
denote a mere sensual or physic: 
tion, unaccompanied by the c 
moral emotion whatever. Acco 
Knight, however, and, indeed, to many other 
writers, the case with regard to tke 
beauty of colours: which depends altogether, 
they say, upon the delight which the eye 
naturally takes in their contemplation—this 
delight being just as primitive and sensual as 
that which the palate reevives from the cone 
tact of agreeable flavour: 

It must be admitted. we think, in the first 
place, that such an allegation is in itself exe 
tremely improbable, and contrary to all anale 
ogy, and all experience of the structure of 
language, or of the laws of thought. It is 
farther to be considered, too, that if the plea- 
sures of the senses are ever to be considered 
as beautiful, those pleasures which are the 
most lively and important would be the most 
likely to usurp this denomination, and to take 
rank with the higher gratilications that result 
from the perception of beauty. Now, it ad- 
mits of no disput it the mere organic 
indeed they have any 
existence) are fur inferior to those of the 
palate, the touch, and indeed almost all the 
other senses—none of which, however, are in 
any case confounded with the sense of beauty, 
In the next it should follow, that if 
what affords organic pleasure to the eye be 
properly called beautiful, what offends or 
gives pain to it, should be called ugly. Now, 
excessive or dazzling light is offensive to the 
eye—but, considered by itself, it is never 
called ugly, but only painful or disagreeable, 
The moderate excitement of light, on the 
other hand, or the soothing of certain Torigpn 
but temperate colours, when considered W 
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sethink it obvious, that the general beauty of 
those colours would be sufficiently accounted 
for by the very interesting and powerful asso- 
eations under which all of them are so fre- 
mently presented by the hand of Nature. 
The interest we take in female beauty,—in 
vemal delights,—in unclouded skics,—is far 
100 lively and too constantly recurring, not to 
stamp a kindred interest upon the colours 
that are naturally associated with such ob- 
jects; and to make us regard with some affec- 
tin and delight those hues that remind us of 
them, although we should only meet them 
upon a fan, or a dressing-box, the lining of a 
cartain, or the back of a screen. Finally, we 
beg leave to observe, that all bright and clear 
colours are naturally typical of cheerfulness 
and purity of mind, and are hailed as em- 
blems of moral qualities, to which no one can 
be indifferent. 
Witb regard to ugly colours again, we really 
are not aware of any to which that epithet 
can be safely applied. Dull and dingy hues 
are usually mentioned as in themselves the 
least pleasing. Yet these are the prevailing 
tints in many beautiful landscapes, and many 
admired pictures. They are also the most 
common colours that are chosen for dress 
{male dress at least),—for building,—for fur- 
nitare,—where the consideration of beauty is 
the only motive for the choice. In fact, the 
shaded parts of all coloured objects pass into 
tints of this description :—nor can we at pre- 
tent recollect any one colour, which we could 
specify as in itself disagreeable, without run- 
ning counter to the feelings and the practice of 
thegreat mags of mankind. _If the fact, how- 
ever, were otherwise, and if certain muddy 
and dull colours were universally allowed to 
be disagreeable, we should think there could 
te no difficulty in referring these, too, to na- 
tural associations. Darkness, and all that ap- 
proaches it, is naturally associated with ideas 
of melancholy,—of helplessness, and danger ; 
--and the gloomy hues that remind us of it, 
erseem to draw upon it, must share in the 
same associations. Lurid skies, too, it should 
be observed, and turbid waters, and unfruitful 
swamps, and dreary morasses, are the natural 
and most common wearers of these dismal 
Everies, It is from these that we first become 
acquainted with them; and it is needless, 
therefore, to say, that such objects are neces- 
rarily associated with ideas of discomfort, and 
sadness, and danger ; and that the colours that 
temind us of them, can scarcely fail to recal 
some of the same disagrecable sensations. 
Enough, however, and more than enough, 
kas been said about the supposed primitive 
and independant beauty of separate colours. 
It is chiefly upon the intrinsic beauty of their 
mixture or combinations that Mr. Knight and 
his adzerents have insisted ;—and it is no 
doubt quite true, that, among painters and 
connoisseurs, we hear a great deal about the 
harmony and composition of tints, and the 
charms and difficulties of a judicious colour- 
ing. In all this, however, we cannot help sus- 
pcting that there is no little pedantry, and no 
|; and that 
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used without reference to the prictical diffi. 
culties of the art, which must go for nothing 
in the present question, really mean little more 
than the true and natural appearance of co- 
loured objects, seen through the same tinted 
or partially obscure medium that commonly 
constitutes the atmosphere : and for the actual 
optical effects of which but few artists know 
how to make the proper allowance. In na- 
ture, we know of no discordant or offensive 
colouring, except what may be referrec to 
some accident or disaster that spoils the mcral 
or sentimental expression of the seeue, and 
disturbs the associations upon which all ite 
beauty, whether of forms or of hues, seems 
to us very plainly dependent. We are pei- 
fectly aware, that ingenious persons have been 
disposed to dogmatize and to speculate very 
confidently upon these subjects; and have 
had the benefit of seeing various learned trea- 
tises upon the natural gamut of colours, and 
the inherent congruity of those that are called 
complementary, with reference to the pris- 
matic spectrum. But we confess we have no 
faith in any of those fancies; and believe, 
that, if all these colours were fairly arranged 
on a plain board, according to the most rigid 
rules of this supposed harmony, nobody, but 
the author of the theory, would perceive the 
smallest beauty in the exhibition, or be the 
least offended by reversing their collocation. 
We do not mean, however, to dispute, that 
the laws of colouring, insisted on by learned 
artists, will produce a more pleasing effect 
upon trained judges of the art, than a neglect 
of these laws; because we have little doubt 
that these combinations of colour are recom- 
mended by certain associations, which render 
them generally pleasing to persons so trained 
and educated ;—all that we maintain is, that 
there are no combinations that are originally 
and universally pleasing or displeasing to the 
eye, independent of such associations; and it 
seems to us an irresistible proof of this, that 
these laws of harmonious colouring are per- 
petually and deliberately violated by great 
multitudes of persons, who not only have the 
perfect use of their sight, but are actually be- 
stowing great pains and expense in providing 
for its gratification, in the very act of this vio- 
lation. The Dutch trader, who paints over the 
outside of his country-house with as many 
bright colours as are to be found in his tulip- 
bed, and gamishes his green shutters with 
blue facings, and his purple roof with lilac 
ridges, not only sees as well as the studied co- 
lourist, who shudders at the exhibition, but 
actually reccives as much pleasure, and as 
strong an impression of beauty, from the fin- 
ished lusthaus, as the artist does from one of 
his best pictu It is impossible, then, that 
these combinations of colours can be naturally 
or intrinsicaliy offensive to the organ of sight; 
and their beauty or ugliness myst depend upon 
the associations which different individuals 
may have happened to form with regard to 
them. We contend, however, for nothing 
more ; and are quite willing to allow that (he 
ageociations which recommend hie eating, 
tawdriness to the burgomaster, ate ech B48 
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seming to reproach mankind for exposing 
neads so old and white to the pelting.of the 
pitiless storm. While such pictures suggest 
images so pathetic, it looks almost like a wil- 
ful perversity, to ascribe their beauty entirely 
othe mixture of colours which they display, 
aid to the forgetfulness of these images. 
Even for the dunghill, we think it is possible 
to my something,—though, we confess, we 
have never happened to see any picture, of 
which that useful compound formed the pe- 
culiar subject. There is the display of the 
inter’s art and power here also; and the 
enghill is not only useful, but is associated 
with many pleasing images of rustic toil and 
oceupation, and of the simplicity, and comfort, 
and innocence of azricultural life. We do not 
know that a dunghill is at all a disagreeable 
object to look at, even in plain reality—pro- 
vided it be so far off as not to annoy us with 
its odour, or to soil us with its effusions. In 
a picture, however, we are safe from any of 
these disasters; and, considering that it is 
usually combined, in such delineations, with 


other more pleasing and touching remem- 
brancers of humble happiness and content- 


ment, we really do not see that it was at all 
necessary to impute any mysterious or intrin- 
sic beauty to its complexion, in order to ac- 
count for the satisfaction with which we can 
then bear to behold it. 

Having said so much with a view to reduce 
to its just value, as an ingredient of beauty, 
the mere organical delight which the eye 
is sapposed to derive from colours, we really 
have not patience to apply the sme consider- 
ations to the alleged beauty of Sounds that are 

> "pposed to be insignificant. Beautiful sounds, 
” in general, we think, are beautiful from as- 
seciation only,—from their resembling the 
natural tones of various passions and affec- 
tions,—or from their being originally and most 
frequently presented to us in scenes or on 
occasions of natural interest or emotion, With 
tecard, again, to successive or coexistent 
sounds, we do not, of course, niean to dispute, 
that there are such things as melody and har- 
mony; and that most men are offended or 
eratified by the violation or observance of 
those laws upon which they depend. This, 
however, it should be observed, is a faculty 
quite unique, and unlike anything else in our 
constitation; by no means universal, as the 
senee of beauty is, even in cultivated societies ; 
and apparently withheld from whole commu- 
nities of quick-eared savages and barbarians. 
Whether the kind of gratification, which re- 
6c.t3 from the mere musical arrangement of 
sounds, would be felt to be beautiful, or would 
pass under that name, if it could be presented 
entirely detached from any associated emo- 
lions, appears to us to be exceedingly doubtful. 
Even with the benefit of such combinations, 
we do not find, that every arrangement which 
merely preserves inviolate the rules of com- 
porition, is considered as beautiful; and we 
do net think that it would be consonant, either 
with the common feeling or common language 
of mankind, to bestow this epithet upon pieces 
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whatever may be thought of te proj eriame 
of this singular gratification, of a musical car, 
it seems to be quite certain, that all that rises 
to the dignity of an emotion in the pleasure we 
receive from sounds, is as cleally the gift of 
association, as in the case of visible beauty,- 
of association with the passionate tones ana 
modulations of the human voice,—with the 
scenes to which the interesting sounds are 
native,—with the poetry to which they havo 
been married,—or even with the skill and 
genius of the artist by whom they have beer 
arranged. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the beauty of 
external objects only. But the whole diff- 
culty of the theory consists in its application 
to them. If that be once adjusted, the beauty 
of immaterial objects can occasion no per- 
plexity. Poems and other compositions in} 
words, ate beautiful in proportion as they a 
conversant with beautiful objecte—or as they 
suggest to us, in a more direct way, the mor 
and social emotions on which the beauty o} 
all objects depends. Theorems and demoné 
strations again are beautiful, according as they 
excite in us emotions of admiration for the 
genius and intellectual power of their invent: 
ors, and images of the magnificent and bene- 
ficial ends to which such discoveries may be 
applied ;—and mechanical contrivances are 
beautiful when they remind us of similar 
talents and ingenuity, and at the same time 
impress us with a more direct sense of their 
vast utility to mankind, and of the great ad- 
ditional conveniences with which lite is con- 
sequently adomed. In all cases, therefore, 
there is the suggestion of some interesting 
conception or emotion associated with a pre- 
sent perception, in which it is apparentl 
confounded and embodied—and this, aeeords 
ing to the whole of, the preceding deduction, 
is the distinguishing characteristic of beauty. 

Having now explained, as fully as we think 
necessary, the grounds of that opinion as to 
the nature of beauty which appears to be most 
conformable to the truth—we have only to 
add a word or two as to the necessary conse- 
quences of its adoption upon several other 
controversies of a kindred description. 

In the first place, then, we conceive that it] 
establishes the substantial identity of the 
Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Picturesque ;| ( 
and, consequently, puts an end to all contro-: 
versy that 1s not purely verbal, as to the dif- 
ference of those several qualities. Every 
material object that interests us, without ac- 
tually hurting or gratifying our bodily feelings, 
must do so, according to this theory, in one 
and the same manner,—that is, by suggesting 
or recalling some emotion or affection of our+ 
gelves, or some other sentient being, and pre- 
senting, to our imagination at least, some 
natural object of love, pity, admiration, or awe. 
The interest of material objects, therefore, is 
always the same; and arises, in every case, 
not from any physical qualitics they may 
ossess, but from their association with some 
idea of emotion. But, though material objects 
have but one means vf exciting emotion, the 
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‘cemed, therefore, it seems evident, that the 
best taste must be that which belongs to the 
st affections, the most active fancy, and the 
most attentive habits of observation. It will 
follow pretty exactly too, that all men’s per- 
ceptions of beauty will be nearly in proportion 
lo the degree of their sensibility and social 
sympathies ; and that those who have no af- 
fections towards sentient beings, will be as 
eertainly insensible to beauty in external ob- 
jects, as he, who cannot hear the sound of 
is friend’s voice, must be deaf to its echo. 
In 60 far as the sense of beauty is regarded 
as a mere source of enjoyment, this seems 10 
be the only distinction that deserves to be 
attended to; and the only cultivation that 
taste should ever receive, with a view to the 
gratification of the individual, should be 
through the indirect channel of cultivating 
the affections and powers of observation, If 
we aspire, however, to be crealors, as well as 
observers of beauty, and place any part of 
oar happiness in ministering to the gratifica- 
tion of others—as artists, or poets, or authors 
of any sorti—then, indeed, a new distinction 
of tastes, aud a far more laborious system of 
cultivation, will be necessary. A man who 
parsnes only his own delight, will be as much 
charmed with objects that st powerful 
emotions in consequence of personal and ac- 























To him, all objects of the former class are 
really as beautiful as those of the Jatter—and 
for his own gratification, the creation of that 


tort of beauty is just as important an oceupa- 
Aion: but if he couceive the ambition of cre- 
ating beauties for the admiration of others, he 
anst be cautious to employ only such objects 
as are the naftral signs, or the. inseparable 
eoncomitants of emotions, of which the greater 
part of mankind are susceptible; and his 
taste will then deserve to be called bad and 
false, if he obtrude upon the public, as beau- 
tifal, objects that are not likely to be associa- 
ted in common minds with any interesting 
impressions. 
or 2 man himself. then, there is no taste 
that is either bad or false; and the only dif- 
ference worthy of being attended to, is that 
betweena great deal and a very little. Some 
tho have cold affections, sluggish imagina- 
tions, and uo habits of observation, can with 
diffcalty diecern beauty in any thing; while 
others, who are full of kindness and sensi- 
bil, and who have been accustomed to at- 
emf to all the objects around them, feel it 
almost in every thing. It is no matter what 
other people may think of the objects of their 








of theirs that the public would be astonished 
or offended, if they were called upon to join 
in that admiration. So Jong as no such call 
is made, this anticipated discrepancy of feel- 
ing need give them no uneasiness; and the 
suspicion of it should produce no contempt in 
any other persons. It is a strange aberration 
indeed of vanity that makes us despise per- 
sons for being happy—for having sources of 
enjoyment in which we caunot share :—and 
yet this is the true source of the ridicule, 
which is so generally poured upon individuals 
who seek only to enjoy their peculiar tastes 
unmolested :—tor, if there be any truth in the 
theory we have been expounding, no taste is 
bad for any other reason than because it in 
peculiar—as the objects in which it delights 
must actually serve to suggest to the indi- 
vidual those common emotions and universal 
alections upon which the sense of beauty is 
every where founded. The misfortune is, 
however, that we are apt to consider all per- 
sons who make known their peculiar relishes, 
and especially all who create any objects for 
their gratification, as in some measure dic- 
tating to the public, and setting up an idol for 
general adoration; and hence this intolerant 
interferenee with almost all pecu pereep- 
tions of beauty, and the unsparing dension 
that pursues all deviations from acknowledged 
stand This intolerance, we admit, is often 
provoked by something of a spirit of proselyt- 
ism and arrogance, in those who mistake their 
own casual ciations for natural or univer- 
sal relations; and the consequence is, that 
mortified vanity ultimately dries up, even for 
them, the fountain of their peculiar enjoy- 
ment; and disenchants, by a new association 
of general contempt or ridicule, the scenes 
that had been consecrated by some innocent 
but accidental emotion. 2 

As all men must have some peculiar asso- 
ciations, all men must have some peculiat 
notions of beauty, and, of course, to a certain 
extent, a taste that the publ null be en- 
titled to consider as false ov vitiated. For 
those who make no demands on publie admi- ! 
ration, however, it is hard to be obliged to i 
sacritice this source of enjoyment; and, even 
for those who labour for applause, the wisest 
course, perhaps, if it were only practicable, } 
would be, to Ange two tastes—one to enjoy, ; 
and one to work by—one founded upon unis 4 
versal assoviations, according ta which they 
finished those performances for which the 
challenged universal praise—and another guid. 
ed by all casual and individual associations, 
through which they might still look fondly 
upon nature, and upon the objects of the 
secret admiration. 
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vourite proposition, that (here is a progress, to 
produce these eflvets—that letters and intelli- 
zence are in a stute of con i 
arresistible 
tuman natnre is 
minable progres 
This faseinauny idea seems to have by 

constantly in view by Madame de 
the beginning to the end of the work before 
asd though we conceive it to have been 

























camel with far too sanguine and assured a | 


spirit. and to have led in this way to most of 
what is rash and questionable in her cone! 
ous, it is impossible to doubt that it hus also 
helped her to many explanations that are 
ally soiid and ingenious, and thrown a 
At upon mi 
wise have appeared very dark and unac- 
countable, 

In the ra whieh she here takes, indeed, 
she has nest of all the lights and all the aids 
that can present themselves ;—for her work 
euntains a entiqne and a theory of all the 
iterature and philosophy in the ‘world, from 
days of Homer to the tenth year of the 
nch revolution. with the early 
waming and philosoph and after 
chameterizing the natio ad genius 
of that illnstrions people, 3 depart. 
ments, and ia the different stages of their 
she proceeds to a similar 
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the literature and science of the 





Romans ; ancl ther 
the decline of arts 
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when it is sipposed to have slumbered in 
cmplete inactivity, she enters upon a more 
detailed examination of the bectlanti’s, and 
tha canses of the peculiarities, of all the dif- 
ferent aspects of national taste and geniu 
duracterize the literature of It 
Eacland, Germany, and Franee— 
















toeach. into 2 pretty minute exposition of its * 


gmeral merits and defeets—and not only of 


sees in the situation of the 





which they are chiefly exemp 

through all this with tolerable suecuss 

without committine any eross or rid 

bas blunders. evidently required, inthe firs 
a gwater allowance of learning than 







frets fallen to the lot of persons of the! 





Famed gender, who lay a pretty bold ¢ 
to distinetion npon the ground of! their learn- 
ing alone: and, in the next place, an extent 
of general knowledse, and a power and com- 
prehensivenes of thinking, that has still more 
rarely been the orname 
Madame d él may be surpa 
hs scholarship (so far ax relates to accuracy at 
least, if not © Atle) By gome—and in sound 
philosophy by othe But there are few in- 
deed who ean boast of having so much of 

ih: and no one, se far as we know, who’ 
fas applied the one to tne & 
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There is a very eloquent oud high-toned 
Introduction, illustrating, in a general way 
the influence of literature on the morals, the 
glory, the freedom, and the enjoyments of the 
people among whom it flow It is full 
ot brilliant thoughts aud profound ebserva- 
tious; but we are most struck with those 
tsentiments of mingled triumyh and mortifi- 
cation by which she connects these magnifi- 
cent speculations with the tumultuous aspect 
of the times in which they were nourished. 
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puis-je r tous les esprits éclaires 
8 philusuphiques! Lea 
putin perdent sonvent 
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tout inté a verite, ‘Pont d’éve~ 
nemens dévidés par la toree, tant de crimes absous 
par le succes, tant de vertus fletries par le blame, 





tant d‘infortimes inguliées par le pouvoir, tant da 
sentimena géucrenx devenus l'objet de la maquerie, 
tant de vils enteuls: philosopluquement comment 
tout lagse de Vesperance les hommes les plus fidéles 
au culte de la rais Neanmoins ily doivent ge 
vant, dans ivhistoire de esprit 
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i les lions enfin dont le seayemr er l'image ne 
reuvent ge retracer Anotre exprit. Mais, hélas! si 
“on en excepte quely 

part de ceux qu pres 

révolution, contristent’ votre carnr, Gtoullent vos 
mouvemens, en imposent A vor 

par leur supériorite, mais par 

ne cause de la doulenr qu'anx ames dove es. et NG 

fait soutlrir que ceux qui ne Ia méritent prs."’—'Tom. , 
2 Pe 27, Bde 
The connection between good morals and 

that improved state of intelligence which 

; Madame de considers 

with the cultiv 

ous to require 

for its elucidation. She ol 

!truth, that much of the quilt 

which are vulgatly imputed te 
really ar rom not having talent enough— 

jand that the only certain eure for the errors 
whieh are produced by sup thinking, 
to be found in thinking more deeply —At 
the same time it ought not to 
that all men have not the 
ing deeply—and that the most general culti« 

‘on of literature will not invest every one 
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just opinion, than an utter waut of intelli- 
enee, it may be presumed. that, in very ens 
elitened times, this will he the portion of 
the greater mnultitude—or at least that nations 
‘and individuals will have to 7 liough this 
“troubled and dangerous: spher 
to the loftier and purer re of perfect une 
derstanding. The better answer therefore 
probably that it is not intelligence that 
does the mischicf in any case whatsoever, 
but the presumption that sometimes accom- 

nies the lower deurees of it; and which ia 
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other with so mnch boldness anz success i Beat disjoined from them, by making, the 
But it is time to give a little more particular: higher decrees nore avaiable, Wis Mite 
sceonat of her lucubrations, j true, as Madame de S*s#\ observer, that he 
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and mollified the ferocious tendencies of our 
nature. The temporary disappearance there- 
fore of L:terature and politeness, upon the first 
tuck of this mighty collision, was but the 
sabsidence of the sacred flame under the 
of fuel which were thus profusely 
led for its increase; and the seeming 
» and sterility that ensued, was but the 
frz: aspect of the fertilizing flood and accu- 
mulated manure under which vegetation was 
buried for a while, that it might break out 
athst with a richer and more indestructible 
laxuriauice. The human intellect was neither 
geal nor inactive, she contends, during that 
bog slumber, in which it was collecting 
ear ior nuprecedented exertions; and the 
occupations to which it was devoted, though 
not of the most brilliant or attractive descrip- 
tion. were perhaps the bret fitted for ita ul- 
tmaze and substantial improvement. The 
ctions, the refined casuistry, and 
ious logic of the school divines, were 
vourable to habits of careful and acen- 
me thinking; and led insensibly to a far 
mm thoronzh and profound knowledge of 
inman nature—the linits of its faculties and 
the grounds of its duties—than had been 
attained by the more careless inquirers of 
antiquity. When men, therefore, began again 
{oregon upon human affairs, they were found 
‘shave made an immense progress during the 
iol when all appeared to be either retro- 
ads or stationary; and Shakspeare, Bacon, 
Machiavel, Montaigne, and Galileo, who ap- 
pared alinost at the same time, in the most 
distant countries of Europe, each displayed a 
texch of thought and a power of reasoning 















































ceeded such men as Jeremy Tay 
jure, Pascal, Locke, and La Bruyére—all 
rvers of a charicter, to which 

sre is nothing at all parallel in antiqui 
yet only preparing the way, in the suc- 
uz acre, for Montesquieu. Hume, Voltaire, 















Smi Burke, Bentham, Malthus, and so many 
3 Who hav 


made the world familiar 
, however important and 
Hemonstrable at all times, certainly never 
1 junta the conception of the earlier in- 
of the world. Those traths, and 
ill more important, of which they 
tined to be the parents, have already, 
to Madame de St produced a 
prodizions alteration, and an incaleulable im- 
poroarut on the condition of human nature, 
trouzh their influence, assisted no doubt by 
that of the Gospel, slavery has been abolished, 
trade and industry set free from restriction, 
and war disarmed of half its horrors; while, 
m private life, women have been restored to 
ther just rank in society ; sentiments of jus- 
tice and Aumanity have been universally cul- 
tivated, and_ public opinion been armed with 
& power which renders every other both safe 
and salutary. 

Many of these truths, which were once the 
doabtfiil or derided discoveries of men of 
original genius, are now admitted as clemen- 
tay principles in the reasonings of oidivary 
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‘people; and are every day extending them 


empire, and multiplying their progeny. Ma. 
dame de Staél sees no reason to duabt, theres 
fore, that they will one day inherit the whole 
earth ; and, under their reign, she takes it to 
be clear, that war, and poverty, aud all the 
ry that arises from v nd ignorance. 
will disappear from the faee of society ; an 

that men, universally convinced that justice 
and benevolence are the true sources of en- 
joyment, will seek their own happiness in a 
constant endeavour to promote that of their 
neighbours. 

It would be very agrecable to believe all 
this—in spite of the grudging which woukl 
necessarily arise, from the reflection that we 
ourselves were born 80 much too e002 for vire 
tue and enjoyment in this world, But it is 
impossible to overlook the manifold 
imperfections of the reasoning on which this 
splendid anticipation is founded ;— though it 
may be worth while te ascertain, if possible, 
in what degree it is founded in truth. 

The first thing that ocenrs to a sober-mind- 
ed listener to this dream of perfectibility, ia 
the extreme narrowness of the induction from 
which these sweeping conclusions are so con 
fidently deduced. A’ progress that is in ite 
own nature infinite and” irresistible, must 
necessarily have been both universal and 
unremitting ; and yet the evidence of its ex- 
istence is founded, if we do not deceive our- 
selves, upon the history of a very small por- 
tion of the human race, for a very small num- 
ber of generations, The proposition is, that 
the hmnan species is advancing, and has al- 
ways been advancing, to a state of perfection 
by a law of their nature, of the existence of 
which their past history and present state 
leave no room to doubt. But when we cast 
a glance upon this high destined species, 
we find this necessary and eternal progresa 
arcely begun, even now, in the old inhabi- 
ted continent of Africa— E 
back as our information reaches. in China— 
and retrograde, for a period of at le 
centuries, and up to this day, in 
Persia, and Greece. Even in our own Europe, 
ich contains probably less than one tenth 
part of our kiud, it is admitted, that, for up- 
wards of a thousand years, this gree! work of 
moral nature not only stood still, bnt went 
visibly backwards, over its faire: 
and though there has been a proc 
Laress in England and France and Germany 
during the last two hundred rs, it mity be 
doubted whether any thing of this eort can 
be said of Spain or Italy; or various other 
portions, even of this favoured quarter of the 
world, Tt may be very natural for Madame 
de § ¢ only to what haa 
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happened in onr own world, and in our own 
times, to indulge in those dazzling views of 
the unbounded and universal improvement 

of the whole human race; but such specu- 
Jations would appear rather wild, we suspect, 

to those whose lot it is to philosophize amon; 

the unchanging nations of Asia, and wouk 
probably carry even something of Then 
with them, if ‘propounded uyou the Tos oh 
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te and languid acquiescence, by a more 
ofuse and redundant supply. 
Madame de Staél, and the other advocates 
her system, talk a great deal of the pro- 
gious advantage of having the results of the 
barious discoveries of one generation made 
atters of familiar and elementary know- 
dge in another ; and for practical utility, it 
uy be so: but nothing, we conceive, can 
eso completely destructive of all intellec- 
al enterprise, and all force and originality 
f thinking, as this very process, of the re- 
ution of knowledge to its results, or the 
ultiplication of those summary and accessi- 
pieces of information in which the stu- 
entis saved the whole trouble of investiga- 
m,and put in possession of the prize, with- 
weither the toils or the excitement of the 
ntet. This, in the first place, necessarily 
ukes the prize much less a subject of ex- 
lation or delight to him; for the chief plea- 
ueisin the chase itself, and not in the ob- 
ttwhich it pursues; and he who sits at 
me, and has the dead game brought to the 
de of his chair, will be very apt, we be- 
e,toregard it as nothing better than an 
dnerant vermin. But, in the next place, it 
whim no good ; for he misses altogether 
einvigorating exercise, and the invaluable 
lining to habits of emulation and sagacity 
doourage, for the sake of which alone the 
uit is deserving of applause. And, in 
elast place, he not only tails in this way 
aquire the qualities that may enable him 
tn down knowledge for himself, but nec- 
arily finds himself without taste or induce- 
ent for such exertions. He thinks, and in 
sense he thinks justly, that if the proper 
ject of study be to acquire knowledge, he 
a employ his time much more protitably 
implicitly listening to the discoveries of 
than in a laborious attempt to discover 
mething for himself. [tis infinitely more 
tiguing to think, than to remember, and 
comparably shorter to be led'to an object, 
an to explore our own way to it. It is in- 
meceivable what an obstruction this fur- 
shes to the original exercise of the under- 
anding in a certain state of information ; and 
ow effvctually the general diffusion of easily 
xessible knowledge operates as a bounty 
pon indolence and mental imbecility.— 
"here the quantity of approved and collected 
aowledge is already very great in any coun- 
y; itis naturally required of all well edu- 
uted persons to possess a considerable share 
‘it; and where it has aleo been made very 
wessible, by being reduced to its summary 
id_ultimate results, an astonishing variety 
* those abstracts may bo stowed away in 
ie memory. with scarcely any fatigue or 
tercise to the other faculties. The whole 
ass of attainable intelligence, however, must 
ill be beyond the reach of any individual ; 
he may co on, therefore, to the end of a 
ng and industrious life, constantly acquir- 
2 knowledge in this cheap and expeditious 
anner. But if, in the course of these pas- 
ve and humble researches, he should be 
mpted to inquire a Little for himself, he 
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cannot fail to be struck with tae prodigious 
waste of time, and of labour, that is neces. 
sary for the attainment of a very inconsider- 
able portion of original knowledge. His pro- 
gress is as slow as that of a man who is 
making a road, compared with that of those 
who afterwards travel over it; and he feels, 
that in order to make a very small advance 
in one department of study, he must consent 
to sacrifice very great attainments in others. 
He is disheartened, too, by the extreme in- 
significance of any thing that he can expect 
to contribute, when compared with the great 
store that is already in possession of the pub- 
lic; and is extremely apt to conclude, that it 
is not only safer, but more profitable to fol- 
low, than to lead ; and that it is fortunate for 
the lovers of wisdom, that our ancestors have 
accumulated enough of it for our use, as well 
as for their own. 

But~wwhile the general diffusion of know- 
ledge tends thus powerfully 10 repress all 
original and independent speculation in indi- 
viduals, it operates still more powerfully in 
rendering the public indifferent and unjust to 
their exertions. The treasures they have in- 
herited from their predecessors are so ample, 
as not only to take away all disposition to 
labour for their farther increase, but to lead 
them to undervalue and overlook any little 
addition that may be made to them by the 
voluntary offerings of individuals. The works 
of the best models are perpetually before their 
eyes, and their accumulated glory in their re- 
membrance; the very variety of the sorts of 
excellence which are constantly obtruded on 
their notice, renders excellence itself cheap 
and vulgar in their estimation. As the mere 
possessors or judges of such things, they are 
apt to ascribe to themselves a character of 
superiority, which renders any moderate per- 
formance unworthy of their regard ; and their 
cold and languid familiarity with what is best, 
ultimately produces no other effect than to 
render them insensible to ite beauties, and at 
the same time intolerant of all that appears to 
fall short of it. 

In such a condition of society, it is obvious 
that men must be peculiarly disinclined from 
indulging in those Bold and original specula- 
tions, for which their whole traiming had pre- 
viously disqualified them ; and we appeal to 
our readers, whether there are not, at this day, 
apparent symptoms of such a condition of so- 
iety. A childish love of novelty may indeed 
give a transient Popnlanity to works of mere 
amusement; but the age of original genius, 
and of comprehensive and independent rea 
soning, seems to be over. Inetead of such 
works as those of Bacon, and Shakspeare, aud 
Taylor, and Hooker, we have Encyclopedius, 
and geographical compilations, and county 
histories, and new editions of black letter au- 
thors—and trashy biographics and posthumous 
letters—and disputations upon prredy—ane 
ravings about orthodoxy and methodism. Men 
of general information and curiosity seldom 
think of adding to the knowledge that is 
already in the world ; and the inferior persons 
upon whom that task is conseanently devolved, 
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ty domesuc, und did not extend to what, in 
toodem tunes, is denominated society. With 
all the severity of their character, the Romans 
tad much more real tenderness than the 
tireeks—thouzh they repressed its external 
iudications, as among those marks of weak- 
nees which were unbecoming men intrusted 
with the interests and the honour of their 
country. Madame de Staél has drawn a 
Rey picture of the parting of Brutus and 

ortia; and contrasted it, as a apecimen of 
national character, with the Grecian group of 
Pericles pleading for Aspasia. The general 
observation, we are persuaded, is just; but 
the examples are not quite fairly chosen. 
Brutus is a little too guod for an average of 
Roman virtue. If she had chosen Mark An- 
tony, or Lepidus, the contrast would have 
been less brilliant. The self-control which 
their principles required of them—the law 
which they had imposed on themselves, to 
have no indulgence for suffering in them- 
selves or in others, excluded tragedy from 
the range of their literature. Pity never 
to be recognized by a Roman, but when it 
came in the shape of a noble clemency to a 
ranquished foe ;—and wailings and complaints 
were never to disgust the cars of men, who 
knew how to act and to suffer in tranquillity. 
The very frequency of suicide in Rome, be- 
nged to this characteristic. There was no 
stker alternative, but to endure firmly, or to 
die;—nor were importunate lameutations to 
be endured from one who was free to qnit 
life whenever he could not bear it without 
murmuring. 


What has been said ret: 





















es to the literature 
ofrepublican Rome. The usurpation of Au- 
qustus gave a new character to her genius; 
urd brought it back to those puctical studies 
with which most other nations have begun. 
The cause of this, tuo, is obvious. While 
Uberty survived, the study of philosophy and 
oratory and history was but as an instrument 
in the hands of a liberal and patriotic ambi- 
tion, and naturally attracted the attention of 
all whose talents entitled them to aspire to 
the first dignities of the state. After an ab- 
solute government was established, those 
hish prizes were taken out of the lottery of 
life; and the primitive uses of those noble 
instruments expired. There was no longer 
any safe or worthy end to be gained, by in- 
fiuencing the conduct, or fixing the principles 
of men. But it was still permitted to seck 
their applause by ministering to their delight; 
and talent and ambition, when excluded from 
the nobler career of political activity, naturally 
sought for a humbler harvest of glory in the 
cultivation of poetry, and the arts of imagina- 
tion. The poetry of the Romans, however, 
derived this advantage from the latencss of 
tts origin, that it was enriched by all that 
knowledge of the human heart, and those 
habits of reflection, which had been generated 
by the previous study of philosophy. There is 
uniformly more thought, therefore, and more 
evelopment, both of reason and of moral 
feeling, in the poets of the Auzustau age, than 
many of their Greek y rece ceasors; and though 












repressed in a good degrtce by the remains of 
their national austerity, there is also « great 
deal more tendernces of affection. In spite 
of the pathos of some scenes in Euripides, 
and the melancholy passion of some tray- 
ments of Simonides and Sappho, there is no 
thing at all like the fourth book of Virgil, the 
Alcmene, and Baucis and Philemon of Ovid, 
and some of the elegies of Tibullus, in the 
whole range of Greek literature. The memory 
of their departed freedom, too, conspired to 
give an air of sadness to much of the Roman 
poetry, and their feeling of the lateness of the 
age in which they were born. The Grecks 
thought only of resent and the future ; 
but the Romans had begun already to live in 
the past, and to make pensive reflections on 
the faded glory of mankind. The historians 
of this classic age, though they have more of 
amoral character than those of Greece, are still 
but superficial teachers of wisdom. Their 
narration is more animated, and more pleas- 
ingly dramatised, by the orations with which 
it is interspersed ;—bnt they have neither the 
profound reficction of Tacitus, nor the power 
of explaining great events by general causes, 
which distinguishes the writers of modenr 
times. 

The atrocious tyranny that darkened the 
earlier ages of the empire, gave rise to the 
third school of Roman literature. The euffer- 
ings to which men were subjected, tumed 
their thoughts inward on their own hearts; 
and that philosophy which had first been 
courted as the handmaid of a generous ambi- 
tion, was now sought as a shelter and_con- 
solation in misery. The maxims of the Stoice 
were again revived,—not, indeed, to stimulate 
to noble exertion, but to harden against mis- 
fortune. Their lofty lessons of virtue were 
again repeated—but with a bitter accent of 
despair and reproach; and that indulgence, or 
indifference towards vice, which had ¢ 
terised the first philosophers, was now con- 
yerted, by the terrible experience of its cvils, 
into vehement and gloomy invective. Seneca, 
Tacitus, Epictetus, all fall under this descrip 
tion; and the game spirit is discernible m 
Juvenal and Lucan. Much more profound 
views of human nature, and a far greater mo- 
ral sensibility characterise thisage,—and show 
that even the unspeakable degradation to 
which the abuse of power had then sunk the 
mistress of the world, could not arrest alto- 
gether that intellectual rogress which gathers 
ils treasures from all the varieties of human 
fortune. Quintilian and the two Plinys afford 
further evidence of this progress ;—for they 
are, in point of thought and accuracy, ard 
profound eense, conspicuously superior to any 
writers upon similar subjects in the days of 
Augustus. Poetry and the fine arts languish- 
ed, indeed, under the rigours of this blasting 
despotism ;—and it is honourable, on the 
whole, to the memory of their former great- 
ness, that so few Roman poets should have 
sullied their pens by any traces of adulation 
towards the monsters who then tat in the 
place of power. 
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tey were ultimately recovered. 

searches necessary for this, required authority 

and money; and they were begun, accord- 
ingly, under the patronage of princes and 

lemies:—circumstances favourable to the 

accumulation of knowledge, and the forma- 
tion of mere echolars—but adverse to the 
development of original genius. The Italians, 
secorlingly, have been scholars, and have 
fumished the rest of Europe with the im- 
plements of liberal study; but they have 
achieved little for themselves in the high 
philosophy of politics and morals—though 
they have to boast of Galileo, Cassini, and a 
long list of celebrated names in the physical 
sciences. In treating of subjects of a large 
and commanding interest, they are almost 
always bombastic and shallow. Nothig, in- 
deed, can be more just or acute than the 
folowing delineation of this part of their 
character. 

“Les Jtaliens, accoutumés souvent a ne rien 
rtore et 2 tout professer, se sont bien plus exercés 
dans la plaisanterie que dans le raisonnement. Ilase 

went de leur propre maniére d°étre. Quand ils 
veulent renoncer 4 leur talent naturel, 4 l'esprit 
comique, puur essayer de I’éloquence oratoire, ils 
ont preeque toujours de laflectation. Les souvenirs 
dune grandeur pasaée, sans aucun sentiment de 
deur présente, produisent le gigantesque. Les 

Ia'iens aurvient de la dignité, «1 la plus sombre 
tistesse tormoit leur caractére ; mais quand Ice 
mecesseurs des Romains, privés de tout éelat na- 
tonal, de toute liberté politique, sont encore un des 
peuples les plus gais de la terre, ily ne peuvent 
avoir aucun ¢lévatiun naturelle. 

“Les Iialiens se moquent dans leur contes, et 
gnvent méine sur le théatre, des prétres, auxquels 
fs sont d'ailleurs enti¢rement TV Mais ce 
n'est point sous un point de vue philosaphique qu'ils 
atiaquent les aus de la religion. Ils n'ont pas, 
comme quelques-uns de nos écrivains, fe but de ré- 
former les défauts dont ils plaisantent ; ce qu’ils 
veulent seulement, c’est s’amuser d'autant plus 
ne fe sujet est plus séricux. Leurs opinions sont, 
fas te (ond, emacs opposces 8. tots. los genres 
d’autorité auxquels ils sont soumis; mais cet esprit 
d'opposition n'a de force que ce qu'il faut pour 
fours mépriser ceux qui les commandent. C'est 
ia ruse des enfana envers leurs pédagogues; ils leur 
obéissent, & condition qu’il leur soit permis de s'en 
Moquer."’—p. 218. 

In poetry, however, the brilliant imagina- 
tion of the South was sure to re-assert its 
claims to admiration; and the first great 
poets of modern Italy had the advantage of 

ming up a new carcer for their talents. 

etical fiction, as it is now known in Europe, 
seems to Lave had two distinct sources. 
Among the fierce and illiterate nations of 
the North, nothing had any chance of being 
listened to, that did not relate to the feats of 
war in which it was their sole ambition to 
xcel; and poetical invention was forced to 
display itself in those legends of chivalry, 
which contain merely an exaggerated picture 
of scenes that were familiar to all their auci- 
tors. In A again, the terrors of a san- 
guinary despotism had driven men to express 
their emotions, and to insinuate their moral 
admonitions, in the form of apologues and 
fables; and as these necessarily took a very 
wikl and improbable course, their fictions 
-assumsd a much more extravagant and va- 
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ried form than those of the nurthern roman- 





cers. The two styles however were >rought 
together, partly by the effect of the crusades, 
and partly by the Moorish settlement in 


Spain; and Ariosto had the merit of first 
combining them into one, in that miraculous 
poem, which contains more painting, more 
variety, and more imagination, than any other 
poem in existence. The {fictions of Boyardo 
are more purely in the taste of the Orientals ; 
and Tasso is imbued far more deeply with the 
spirit and manner of the Augustan classics. 
The false refinements, the concetti, the in- 
genious turns and misplaced subtlety, which 
have so long been the reproach of the Italian 
literature, Madame de Staél ascribes to their 
early study of the Greek Theologians, and 
later Platonists, who were so much in favour 
at the first revival of learning. The nice 
distinctions and sparkling sophistries which 
these gentlemen applied, with considerable 
success, in argument, were unluckily trans- 
ferved, by Petrarch, to subjects of love and 
gallantry; and the fashion was sct of a most 
unnatural alliance between wit and passion— 
ingenuity and profound emotion,—w hich has 
tumed out, as might have been expected, to 
the discredit of both the contracting parties. 
We admit the fact, and its consequences: but 
we do not agree as to the causes which are 
here supposed to have produced it, We really 
do not think that the polemics of Constanti- 
nople are answerable for this extravagauce ; 
and have little doubt that it originated in that 
desire to impress upon their productions the 
visible marks of labour and art, which is felt 
by almost all artists in the infancy of the 
study. Asal men can speak, and set worde 
together in a natural order, it was likely to 
oveur fo those who first made an art of com- 
position, and challenged general admiration 
for au arrangement of words, that it wae 
necessary to make a very strong and con- 
spicuous distinction between their composi- 
tions and ordinary and casual discourse ; and 
to proclaim to the most careless reader or 
hearer, that a great difficulty had teen sur- 
mounted; aud something eflected which every 
one was not in a condition to accomplish. 
This feeling, we have no doubt, first’ gave 
occasion to versification in all languages ; and 
will serve to account, in a gvod degree, for 
the priority of metrical to prose compositions: 
but where versification was remarkably eagy, 
or already familiar, some visible badge of 
auttitice would also be required in the thought; 
and, accordingly, there seems to have been a 
certain stage in the progress of almost all 
literature, in which this excess has been com- 
mitted. In Italy, it occurred so early as the 
time of Petrarch. In France, it became con- 
spicuous in the writings of Voiture, Balsac, 
and all that coterie; and in England, in Cow- 
ley, Donne, and the whole tribe of meta- 
physical poets. Simplicity, in short, is the 
Jast attainment of progressive literature ; and 
men are very loug afraid of being natural, 
from the dread of being taken for ordinary. 
There is a simplicity, indeed, that is antece 
dent to the exietence of arything like ier” 
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controversy ; and, after professing her unquali- 
fied preference ofa piece compounded of great 
blemishes and great beauties, compared with 
one free of faulte, but distinguished by little 
excellence, proceeds very wisely to remark, 
that it would be still better if the great faults 
were corrected—and that it is but a bad epe- 
cies of independence which manifests itself 
by being occasionally offensive: and then she 
attacks Shakespeare, as usual, for interspers- 
ing 69 many puerilities and absurdities and 
grossiéretés with his sublime and pathetic 











paseages. 
Now, there is no denying, that a poem 
would be better without faults; aud that ju- 
dicious painters use shades only to set off 
their pictures, and not blots. But there are 
wo httle remarks to be made. In the first 
pace, if it be true that an extreme horror at 
alts is usually found to exclude a variety 
of beauties, and that a poet can scarcely ever 
wtain the higher excellencies of his art, with- 
gut some degree of that rash and headlong 
confidence which naturally gives rise to blem- 
ishes and exersses, it may not be quite so 
absurd to hold, that this temperament aud 
deposition, with all its hazards, deserves en- 
couragement, and to speak with indulgence 
offaults that are symptomatic of great beau- 
tes. There is a primitive fertility of soil that 
naturally throws out weeds along with the 
tatchless crops which it alone can bear; and 
we might reasonably grudve to reduce its 
tgour tur the sake of purifying its produce 
There are certain #1 virtues that 
careely exist in perfection in a state of com- 
dete civilization ; and, as specimens at least, 
we may wish to preserve. and be d to 
admire them, with all their exceptionable 
accompaniments. It is casy to say, that 
there is no necessary connection between the 
faults and the beauties of our ateat drunat- 
iat; but the fuct is, that since men have be- 
come afraid of falling into his faults, no one 
has approached to his beauties; aud we have 
already endeavoured, on more than one oc- 
casion, to explain the grounds of this con- 
nection. 

But our second remark is, ‘hat it is not quite 
fair to represent the controversy as arising 
altogether from the excessive and undue in- 
dulgence of the English for the admitted 
faults of their favourite anthors, and their per- 
fisting to idulize Shakespeare in spite of his 
boffooneries, extravagancies, and bombast. 
We admit that he has those faults; and. as 
they are faults, that he would be better with- 
out them: bunt there are many more things 
which the French call faults, but which we 
detiberately consider as beauties. And here, 
we suspect, the dispute does not admit of any 
settlement: Because both parties, if they are 
really sincere in their opinion, and understand 
the subject of discussion, may very well be 
tight, and for that very reason incapable of 
coming to any agreement. We consider taste 
to mean merely the faculty of receiving plea- 
sure from beauty; and, so far as relates to the 
pereon receiving that plessure, we 
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is that which enables him to receive the 
greatest quantity of pleasure from the greatest 
number of things. With regard to the author 
again, or artist of any other description, who 
pretends to Lestow the pleasure, his object of 
course should be, to give as much, and to as 
many persons as possible; and especially to 
those who, from their rank and education, are 
likely to regulate the judgment of the re- 
mainder. It is his business therefore to ae- 
certain what docs please the greater part of 
such persons; and to fashion his productions 
according to the rules of taste which may be 
deduced from that discovery. Now, we hum- 
bly conceive it to be a complete and final jus- 





tification for the whole body of the English 
nation, who understand French as wel 
English and yet prefer Shakespeare to Racine, 
just to state, modestly and firmly, the fact o! 
that preference; and to declare, that their 
habits and tempers, and studies and occupa- 
tions, have been such as to make them receive 
far greater pleasure from the more varied 
imagery—the more flexible tone—the closer 
imitation of nature—the more rapid succes- 
sion of incident, and vehement buists of pas- 
sion of the English author, than from the 
unvarying majesty—the elaborate argument 
—and epigrammatic poetry of the French dra- 
matist. For the taste of the nation at large, 
we really cannot conceive thit any other apol- 
can be necessary: and though it might 
ry desirable that they should agree with 
their neighbours upon this point, as well as 
upon many others, we can scarcely imagine 
any upon which their disagreement could be 
attended with less inconvenience. For the 
authors, again, that have the misfortune not 
to be so much admired by the adjoining na- 
tions as by their own countrymen, we can 
only suggest, that this ia a very common mis- 
fortune ; and that, as they wiote in the Jan- 
guage of their country, and will probably be 
always most read within its limits, it was not 
perhaps altogether unwise or unpardonable in 
them to accommodate themselves tu the taste 
which was there established. 

Madame de Staél has a separate chapter 
upon Shakespeare ; in which she gives Tim 
full credit for originality, and for having been 
the first, and perhaps the only considerable 
author, who did not copy fiom preceding 
models, but drew all his greater conceptious 
directly from his own feelings and observa- 
tions. His representations of human passion 
therefore, are incomparably more true an 
touching, than those of any other writer; and 
are presented, moreover, in a far more elemen- 
tary and simple state, and without any of 
those circumstances of dignity or contrast 
with which feebler artists seem to have held 
it indispensable that they should be sct off. 
She considers him as the first writer who has 
ventured upon the picture of overwhelming 
sorrow and hopeless wretchedness ;—that de 
solation of the heart, which arises from the 
long contemplation of ruined hopes and irre 






























apprehend j 


rable privation ;—that inward anguish and 


; bitterness of soul which the public life of the 


it to admit of Jitt © doubt, that the best taste , ancients prevented them from feeling, and 
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yeu are, as-you say, msing seventy-five, but I am 
mang (perhaps more properly falling) eighty—and 
Tkare the excuse with you till you arrive at that 
age; perhaps you may then be more sensible of ite 
ralky, and see fit to uso it for yourself, 

“must agree with you that the gout is bad, and 
that the stone is worse. I am happy in not having 
them both together ; and I join in your prayer, that 
youmay live till you die without either. But [ doubt 
the author of the epitaph you gent me is a little mis- 
taken, when, speaking of the world, he says, that 

—‘he ne’er car'd a pin 

What they said or may say of the mortal within.’ 

“[t is so natural to wish to be well spoken of, 
whether alive or dead, that [ imagino he could not 
be quite exempt from that desire; and that at least 
be wished to be thought a wit, or he would not 
haze given himself the trouble of writing so good 
m epitaph to leave behind him."—'* You sce | 
have sume reagon to wish that in a future state | 
may not only be as well as J was, buta little better. 
And I hope it: for I, too, with your poet, trust in 
God. And when I observe, that there is great fru- 

-guity ag well as wisdom in his works, since he has 

n evidently sparing both of labour and materials ; 
fu, by the various wonderful inventions of propa- 
gation, he has provided for the continual peopling 
Ls world with plants and animals, without being 
u the trouble of repeated new creations; and by 
the natural reduction of compound substances to 
their original elements, sapeble of being employed 
in new compositions, he has prevented the neces- 
wy of creating new matter; for thut the earth, 

‘ater, air. and perhaps fire, which being compound 
ed, form wood, do, when the wood is dissulved. 
tum, and again become air, earth, fire and wate 
Tsay, that when I eee nothing annihilated, and not 











even adrop of water wasted, I cannot suspect the 
annihilation of souls; or believe that he will suffer 
the daily waste of millions of minds ready made 
that now exist. and put himeelf to the continual 


trouble of making new ones. ‘Thus finding my- 
self to exist in the world, I believe I shall in sume 

or other always exist. And with all the in- 
conveniences human life is liable to, I shall not 
object to a new edition of mine; hoping, however, 
that the errata of the last may be corrected." —Vol, 
&L pp. HE—5S48. 

“* Our constitution seems not to be well under- 
stood with you. If the congress were a permanent 
body, there would be more reason in being jealous 
of giving it powers. But its members are chosen 
annually, and cannot be chosen more than three 
years successively, nor more than three years in 
seven. and any of them may be recalled at any time, 
whenever their constituents shall be dissatisfied 
with their conduct. They are of the people, and 
return again to mix with the people. having na 
more durable preeminence than the different grains 
of sand in an hour-glass. Such an assembly can- 
not easily become dangerous to liberty. They arc 
the servants of the peuple, sent together to do the 

e's business, and promote the public welfare ; 
thexy powers must be enfficient, or their duties can- 
net be performed. They have no profitable ap- 
pointments, but a mero payment of daily wages, 

as are scarcely equivalent to their expenses ; 
eo that, having no chance of great places and enur- | 
mous salaries or pensions, as in some countries, | 
there is no intriguing or bribing for elections. I 
wish Old England wero as happy in its govern- 
ment, but I do not zee it. ‘Your people; however, 
think their constitution the best in the world, an 
f affect to despise ours. It is comfortable to have a 
, good opinion of one’s self, and of every thing that 
belongs to us; to think one's own religion, king. 
and wife, the best of all possible wives, kings, and 
(ysligions. T remember three Greenlanders, who | 
travelled two years in Europe, under the care | 
of some Moravian missionaries, and had visited | 
Germany. Denmark, Holland, and England : when | 
Lashed thera at Philatelphia (when they were in | 
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their way home! whether, now they had seen how 
much more commodiously the white peoplo lived 
by the help of the arts, they would not choose ta 
remain among us—their answer was, that they were 
pleased with having had an opportunity of seeing 
many fine things, but they chose to live in their own 
country: which country, by the way, consisted of 
rock only: for the Moravians were obliged to car- 
ry earth in their ship from New York, tor tho pur 
pose of making there a cabbage garden !"’—Vol. iii. 
pp. 550, 551. 

“You are now seventy-eight, and I am eighty- 
two, You tread fast upon my heels; but, though 
you have more strength and spirit, you cannot 
come up with me till I stop, which must nuw be 
soon ; for I am grown go old as to have buricd most 
of the friends of my youth; and I now often hear 
persons, whom I knew when children, called old 
Mr. such a one, to distinguish them from their sons, 
now men grown, and in business; so that, by li 
ing twelve years beyond David's period, I seem to 
have intruded myself into the company of posterity 
when I ought to have been abed and asleep. Yet 
had I gone at seventy, it would have cut off twelve 
of the most active years of my life, employed, too, 
in matters of the greatest importance: but wheth 
Thave been dving good or mischief, is tur time to 
discover. I only know that I intended well, and 
T hope all will end well. 

“Be so good as to present my affectionate re- 
spects to Dr. Rowley. I am under great obliga- 
tions to him, and shall write to him shortly. It 
will be a pleasure to him to hear that my malady 
does not grow sensibly worse, and that is a great 
point; for it has always been so tolerable, us not 
fo ‘prevent my enjoying tho pleasures of society, 
and, being cheerful in conversation. I owe th 
Q great measure to his good cuunsels.”—Vol. 
Pp. 555, 556. 

“* Your cyes must continue very good, since you 
are able to write so small a hand without specta- 
cles. I cannot distingu‘sh a letter even of large 
print; but am happy in the invention of double 
spectacles, which, serving for distant objects as well 
as near ones, make my eyes ns useful to me as 
ever they were. If all the other defects and in- 
firmities of old age could be as easily and cheaply 
remedied, it would be worth while, my friend, to live 
a good deal longer. But I look upon death to be as 
necessary to our constitutions as sleep. We shall 
rise refreshed in the morning. Adieu, and believo 
me ever, &c."'—Vol. iii. pp. 544, 545, 
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There is something extremely amiable in 
old age, when thus exhibited without queru- 
lousness, discontent, or impatience, and free, 
at the same time, from any affected or unbe- 
coming levity. We think there must be 
many more of Dr. Franklin’s letters in exist. 
ence, than have yet been given to the public; 
and from the tone and tenor of those which 
we have seen, we aro satisfied that they 
would be read with general avidity and im- 
provement. 

His account of his own life, down to the 

year 1730, has been in the hands of the pub- 
le since 1790, It is written with great sim- 
plicity and liveliness, though it contains ‘too 
many trifling details and anccdotes of obscure 
individuals. It atfc however a_etrixin, 
example of the irresistible foree with whic! 
talents und industry bear upwards in society ; 
as well as an impressive illustration of the 
substantial wisdom and good policy of .nvaria- 
ble integrity and candour. We should think 
it a very useful reading for all young persone 
of unconfirmed principles, who have thet 
fortunes to make or t> mend in the wok. 
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the greater wonder with us, is, that it was 80 
lag delayed, and left for them to achieve. 
For the truth is, that the writers of the former 
age had not a great deal more than their judg- 
ment and industry to stand on; and were 
always much more remarkable for the few- 
ness of their faults than the greatness of their 
beauties. Their laurels were won much more 
by good conduct and discipline, than by en- 
terprising boldness or native force ;—nor can 
itbe regarded as any very great merit in those 
who had 80 little of the inspiration of genius, 
tohave steered clear of the dangers to which 
that inspiration is liable. Speaking generally 
of that generation of authors, it may be said 
that, as poets, they had no force or greatness 
of faney—no pathos, and no enthusiasm ;— 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, 
depth, or originality. They are sagacious, no 
doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable; but for 
the most part cold, timid, and superficial. 
They never meddle with the great scenes of 
mature, or the great passions of man; but 
content themselves with just and sarcastic 
representations of city life, and of the paltry 
passions and meaner vices that are bred in 
that lower element. Their chief care is to 
aid being ridiculous in the eyes of the 
witty, and above all to eschew the ridicule 
df excessive sensibility or enthusiasm—to be 
at once witty and rational themselves, with 
as good a grace as possible; but to give their 
countenance to no wisdom, no fancy, and no 
morality, which passes the standards current 
i company. Their inspiration, accord- 
ingly, is little more than a sprightly sort of 
gal sense; and they have scarcely any in- 
vention but what is subservient to the pur- 
poses of derision and satire. Little gleams 
of pleasantry, and sparkles of wit, glitter 
through their compositions; but no glow of 
feeling—no blaze of imagination—no flashes 
uf genius, ever irradiate their substance. They 
never s beyond “the visible diurnal 
sphere,” or deal in any thing that can either 
lft us above our vulgar nature, or ennoble its 
reality. With these accomplishments, they 
may pass well enough for sensible and polite 
writers,—but scarcely for men of genius; and 
it is certainly far more surprising, that per- 
sons of this description should have maintain- 
ed themselves, for near a century, at the head 
of the literature of a country that had pre- 
viously produced a Shakespeare, a Spenser, a 
Bacon, and a Taylor, than that, towards the 
end of that long period, doubts shoul have 
arisen as to the legitimacy of the title by 
which they laid claim to that high station. 
Both parts of the phenomenon, however, we 
dare say, had causes which better expounders 
might explain to the satisfaction of all the 
world. We se them but imperfectly, and 
have room only for an imperfect sketch of 
what we sec. 
Oar fiset literature consisted of saintly le- 
fends, and romances of chivalry,—though 
acer gave it a more national and popular 
character, by his original descriptions of ex- 
temal nature, and the familiarity and gaiety 
of his socie! humour. In the time of Fliza- 
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beth, it receiy ed a copious infusion of classica. 
images and ideas: but it was still intrinsically 
romantic—ser.ous—and even somewhat lofty 
and enthusiastic. Authors were then so few 
in number, that they were looked upor with 
a sort of veneration, and considered as a kind 
of inspired persons; at least they were not 
yet so numerous, as to be obliged to abuse 
each other, in order to obtain a share of dis 
tinction for themselves;—and they neither 
affected a tone of derision in their writings, 
nor wrote in fear of derision from others. 
They were filled with their subjects, and dealt 
with them fearlessly in their own way; and 
the stamp of originality, force, and freedom, 
is consequently upon almost all their produc- 
tions. In the reign of James I., our literature, 
with some few exceptions, touching rather 
the form than the substance of its merits, ap- 
ears to us to have reached the greatest per- 
ection to which it has yet attained; though 
it would probably have advanced still farther 
in the succeeding reign, had not the great na- 
tional dissensions which then arose, turned 
the talent and energy of the people into other 
channels—first, to the assertion of their civil 
rights, and afterwards to the discussion of 
their religious interests. The graces of litera- 
ture suffered of course in those fierce conten- 
tions; and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upon the intellectual character of the 
nation. Her genius, however, though less cap- 
tivating and adorned than in the happier daya 
which preceded, was still active, fruitful, and 
commanding; and the period of the civil wars, 
besides the mighty minds that guided the 
public councils, and were absorbed in public 
cares, produced the giant powers of ayler, 
and Hobbes, and Barrow—the muse of Mil- 
ton—the learning of Coke—and the ingenuity 
of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court 
—under circumstances more fayourable for 
the effectual exercise of court influence than 
ever before existed in England: but this of 
itself would not have been sufficient to ac- 
count for the sudden change in our literature 
which ensued. It was seconded by causes 
of far moro general operation. The Restora- 
tion was undoubtedly a popular act ;—and, 
indefensible as the conduct of the army and 
the civil leaders was on that occasion, there 
can be no question that the severities of Crom- 
well, and the extravagancies of the sectarie 
had made republican professions hateful, an 
religious ardour ridiculous, in the eyes of a 
great proportion of the people. All the emi- 
nent writers of the preceding period, however, 
had inclined to the party that was now over- 
thrown; and their writings had not mercly 
been accommodated to the character of the 
government under which they were produced, 
but were deeply imbued with its obnoxious 
principles, which were those of their respect- 
ive authors. When the restraints of authority 
were taken off, therefore, and it became pro- 
fitable, as well as popular, to discredit the 
fallen party, it was natural that the \eadin 
authors should affect a style of levity ans 





derision, a8 most opposite to that ‘of theit op: 
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seemed verging to a similar extinction. The 
few sparks that appeared, too, showed that 
the old fire was burnt out, and that the altar 
mast hereafter be heaped with fuel of another 
. quality. Gray, with the talents, rather of a 
entic than a poet—with learning, fastidious- 
ness, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instead 
of fire, tenderness, or invention—began and 
ended a small echool, which we could scarce- 
ly have wished to become permanent, admir- 
in many respects as some of its produc- 
tions are—being far too elaborate and artifi- 
¢al, either for grace or for fluency, and fitter 
to excite the admiration of scholars, than the 
delight of ordinary men. However, he had 
ile merit of not being in any degree French, 
and of restoring to our poetry the dignity of 
teriousnesa, and the tone at least of force and 
evergy. The Whartone, both as critics and 
as poets, were of considerable service in dis- 
editing the high pretensions of the former 
ree, and in bringing back to public notice 
the great stores and treasures of poetry which 
hy hid in the records of our older literature. 
Akenside attempted a sort of classical and 
ilosophical rapture, which no elegance of 
guage could easily have rendered popular, 
bat which had merits of no vulgar order for 
those who could study it. Goldsmith wrote 
with botfect elegance and beauty, in a style 
of mellow tenderness and elaborate simplici- 
ty. He had the harmony of Pope without his 
quaintuess, and his seleetness of diction with- 
out his coldness and eternal vivacity. And, 
bast of all, came Cowper, with a style of com- 
plete oricrinality,—and, for the first time, made 
it apparent to readers of all descriptions, that 
Pope and Addison were no longer to be the 
models of English poetry. 

In philosophy and prose writing in general, 
the case was nearly parallel. The name of 
Hume is by far the most considerable which 
oecurs in the period to which we have 
luded. But, though his thinking was English, 
his style is entirely French; and being natu- 
rally of a cold fancy, there is nothing of that 
eloquence or richness about him, which char- 
acterizes the writings of Taylor, and Hooker, 
and Bacen—ar-1 continues, with less weight 
ot matter, to piease in those of Cowley and 
Clarendon. Warburton had great powers ; 
and wrote with more force and freedom than 
the wits to whom he succeeded—but his 
faculties were perverted by a paltry love of 
paradox, and rendered useless to mankind by 
an unlucky choice of subjects, and the arro- 
gance and dogmatism of his temper. Adam 
Smith was nearly the first who made deeper 
Teasonings and more exact knowledge popu- 
lar among us; and Junius and Johnson the 
first who again familiarized us with more 

wing and sonorous diction—and made us 
feel the tameness and poorness of the serious 
style of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the present 
times—in which the revolution in our litera- 
ture has been accelerated and confirmed by 
the concurrence of many cauees. The agita- 
‘uons of the French revolation, and the discus- 
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which it gave occasion—the genius uf Fd 
mund Burke, and some others of his land of 
genius—the impression of the new literature 
of Germany, evidently the original of our 
lake-school of poetry, and many innovations 
in our drama—the rise or revival of a more 
evangelical spirit, in the body of the people 
—and the vast extension of our political and 
commercial relations, which have not only 
familiarized all ranks of people with distant 
countries, and great undertakings, but have 
brought knowledge and enterprise home, not 
merely to the imagination, but to the actual 
experience of almost 'y individual.—All 
these, and several other circumstances, have 
so far improved or excited the character of 
our nation, as to have created an effectual 
demand for more profound speculation, and 
more serious emotion than was dealt in by 
the writers of the former century, and which, 
if it has not yet produced a corresponding 
supply in all branches, has at Jeast had the 
effect of decrying the commodities that were 
previously in vogue, as unsuited to the altered 
condition of the times. 

Of those ingenious writers, whose charac- 
teristic certainly was not vigour, any more 
than tenderness or fancy, Swirt was indis- 

uutably the most vigorous—and perhaps the 
cast tender or fanciful. The greater part of 
his works being occupied with politics and 
personalities that have long since lost all in- 
terest, can now attract but little attention, 
except as memorials of the manner in which 
politics and personalities were then conduct- 
ed. In other parts, however, there is a vein 
of peculiar humour and strong satire, which 
will always be agreeable—and a sort of 
heartiness of abuse and contempt of mankind, 
which produces a greater sympathy and ani- 
mation in the reader than the more elaborate 
sarcasms that have since come into fashion. 
Altogether his merits appear to be more unique 
and inimitable than those of any of his con- 
temporaries ; and as his works are connected 
in many parts with historical events which it 
must always be of importance to understand, 
we conceive that there are none, of which a 
new and careful edition is go likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the public, or 60 worthy to engage 
the attention of a person qualified for the 
undertaking. In this respect, the projectors 
of the present publication must be considered 
as eminently fortunate—the celebrated per- 
son who has here condescended to the func- 
tions of an editor, being almost 2s much 
distinguished for the skill and learning re- 
quired for that humbler office, as for the 
creative genius which has given such unex- 
ampled popularity to his original compositions 
—and uniting to the minute knowledge and 
patient research of the Malones and Chal- 
mersea, a vigour of judgment and a vivacity 
of style to which they had no pretensions, 





j In the exercise of these comparatively humble 


functions, he has acquitted himself, we think. 
on the present occasion, with great judgment 
and ability. The edition, upon the whole, ia 
much better than that of Dryden. Wie lew 


mous as well as the hopes and terrors to j loaded with long notes and i\lustrative quote, 
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have spared at least one of his victims. * But 
be had not the apology of any such passion ; 
and, desirous apparently of saving imeelf 
the shock of any unpleasant disclosure, or 
wishing to secure to himself the gratification 
of both their attachments, he endeavoured 
basely to conceal from each the share which 
the other had in his affections, and sacrificed 
the peace of both to the indulgence of this 
mean and cold-blooded duplicity. The same 
disgusting selfishness is, it possible, still more 
apparent, in the mortifying and degrading 
conditions he annexed to his nominal marriage 
with Stella, for the concealment of which no 
reason can be assigned, to which it is possible 
o listen with patience,—at least after the 
death of Vanessa had removed all fear of its 
afflicting or irritating that unhappy rival. This 
wagical event, of which Swift was as directly 
and as guiltily the cause, as if le had plunged 
a dagger into her heart, is described with 
much feeling by Mr. Scott, who has added a 
fuller account of her previous retirement than 
any former editor. 


“ About the year 1717, she retired from Dublin, 
to her house and property near Celbridge, to nurse 
her hopeless passion in seclusion from the world. 
Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her 
against the consequences of this step. His letters 
uniformly exhort her to seek general society, to 
take exercise, and to divert, ns much as possible, 
the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate 
abject which was preying upon her spirits. He 
even exhorts her to leave Ireland. Until the year 
1720, he never appears to have visited her at Cel- 
bridge; they only met when she was occasionally 
in Dublin. But in that year, and down to the time 
of her death, Swift came repeatedly to Celbridge ; 
and, from the information of a most obliging cor- 
respondent, I am enabled to give account of some 
minate particulsrs attending them. 

“Marley Abbey, near Gelbridge, where Misa 
Vanhomrigh resided, is built much in the form of a 
teal cloister, especially in its external appearance. 
An aged man (upwards of ninety by his own ac- 
count) showed the grounds to my correspondent. 
He was the son of hire. Vanhomrigh’s gardener, 
and used to work with his father in the garden when 
aboy. He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa 


well, and his account of her corresponded with the | 


usual description of her person, especially as to her 
embonpoint. He said she went seldom abroad, and 
saw little company : her constant amusement was 
reading, or walking in the garden. Yet, according 
to this authority, her society was courted by several 
families in the neighbourhood, who visited her. 
notwithstanding her seldom returning that atten- 
tion,—and he added, that her manners interested 
every one who knew her. But ehe avoided com- 
pery, and was slways melancholy eave when Dean 
Swift was there, and then she seemed happy.— 
The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded 
with faarels. ‘The old man said, that when Miss 
Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, she always plani- 
ed, with her own hand, a laurel or two agninat his 
arnival. He showed her favourite seat, still called 
Vanessa's Bower. ‘Three or four trees, and some 
laurels, indicate the spot. They had formerly, 
‘according to the old man's information, been train- 
ed into a close arbour. ‘There were two seats and 
and a rude table within the bower, the opening of. 
which commanded a view of the Liffy, which had 
eromantic effect ; and there was a emall cascade 
that murmured at some distance. In this seques- 
tered spot, according to the old gardener’s account, 
the Dean and Vanessa used ofien to sit. with books 
ead writing-materials on the table before them, 








‘Vanessa, besides musing over her unhoppy 
attachment, had, during her residence in this soli 
tude, the care of nursing the declining lenlth of 
her younger sister, who at length died about 1720. 
‘This event, as it left her alone in the world, seema 
to have increased the energy of her fatal passion for 
Swift, while he, on the contrary, saw room for still 
greater reserve, when her situation became that of 
a eolitary female, without the society or counte- 
nance of a female relation. But Miss Vanhomrigh, 
irritated at the situation in which she found hereelf, 
determined on bringing to a crisis those expecta- 
tions of an union with the object of her affections, 
to the hope of which she had clung amid every 
vicissitude of his conduct towards her. ‘I'he most 
probable bar was his undefined connection with 
Mrs. Johnson, which, as it must have been per- 
fectly known to her, had, doubtless, long excited 
her secret jealousy: although only a single hint to 
that purpose is to be found in their correspondence, 
and that so early as 1713, when she writes to him, 
then in Ireland, ** If you ore very happy, it is ill- 
natured of you not to tell me so, except 'tis what 
is inconsistent with mine.’ Her silence and pa- 
tience under this state of uncertainty, for no less 
than eight years, must have been partly owing to 
her awe for Swift, and partly perhaps to the weak. 
state of her rival’s health, which from year to year, 
seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At length, 
however, Vanessa's impatience prevailed; and she 
ventured on the decisive step of writing to Mra. 
Johnson herself, requesting to know the nature of. 
that connection. Stella, in reply, informed her of 
her marriage with the Dean; and, full of the high- 
eat resentment against Swift for having given an- 
other female such a right in him as Miss Vanhom- 
righ's inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival's 
letter of interrogation, and, without seeing him, or 
awaiting his reply, retired to the house of Mr. 
Ford, near Dublin, Every reader knows the con- 
sequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysma of 
fury to which he was liable, both from temper and 
diseaee, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. As he 
entered the apartment, the sternness of his counte- 
nance, which was peculiarly formed to express the 
fiercer passions, struck the unfortunate Vancesa 
with such terror, that she could scarce ask whether 
he would not sitdown. He answered by flinging 
a letter on the table: and, instantly leaving the 
house, mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. 
When Vanessa opened the packet, she only found 
her own letterto Stella. It was her death warrant. 
She sunk at once under the disappointment of the 
delayed, yet cherished hopes, wh'ch had eo lon, 
sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestraine 
wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged 
them. How long she survived this last interview, 
is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have 
exceeded a few weeks.” —Life, vol. i. pp. 248—253, 


Among the novelties of the present edition, 
is what is calJed a complete copy of the cor- 
respondence betwixt Swift and this unfortue 
nate lady. To us it is manifest, that it is by 
no means a complete copy;—and, on the 
whole, the parts that are now published for 
the first time, are of less moment than those 
that had been formerly printed. But it is 
altogether a very interesting and painful col- 
lection; and there is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the innocent fondness, 
and almost childish gaiety, of Vanessa at its 
commencement, contrasted with the deep 
gloom into which she sittks in its later stages; 
while the ardour of affection which breathes 
through the whole, and the tone of devoted 
innocence and simplicity of character which 
are every where preserved, make us both 
| hate and wonder at the mon who cou de: 
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with earnestness .o see me, since I wrote last to 
you. No, 80 far from that, you have not once 
ited me, though I told you how I was distressed. 
ude is insupportable to a mind which is not at 
ease. I have worn on my days in sighing, and my 
hts with watching and thinking of.... who 
thinks not of me. How many letters must I send 
you before I shall receive an answer? Can you 
deny me in my misery the only comfort whic! 
apexpect at present? Oh! that I could hope to 
we you here, or that 1 could go to you! I was 
born with violent passions, which terminate all in 
coe, that inexpressible passion I have for you. 
Consider the killing emotions which I feel from 
ps neglect, and show some tenderness for me, or 
shall lose my senses. Sure you cannot possibly 
be so much taken up, but the might command a 
moment to write to me, and force your inclinations 
todo so great a charity. I firmly believe, could I 
know your thoughts which no human creature is 
capable of guessing at, (because never any one 
kag thought like you.) I should find you have 
often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then I 
ehould have paid my devotions to Heaven: but 
that would not spare you,—for was I an enthusiast, 
atill you'd be the deity 1 should worship. What 
marks are there of a deity, but what you are to be 
known by {—you are present everywhere: your 
dear image is always before mine eyes. Some- 
times you strike me with that prodigious awe, I 
tremble with fear, at other times a charming com- 
passion shines through your countenance, which 
revives my soul. Is it not more reasonable to adore 
a radiant form one has seen, than one only de- 
scribed ?”"—Vol. xix. pp. 442, 443. 

From this heart-breaking scence we turn to 
another, if possible, still more deplorable. 
Vanessa was now dead. The grave had 
heaped its tranquillising mould on her agi- 
tated heart, and given ‘her tormentor assur- 
ance, that ae should no more suffer from her 
teproaches on earth; and yet, though with her 
the last pretext was extinguished for refusing | 
to acknowledge the wife he had so infamously | 
abused, we find him, with this dreadful ex- 
anple before his eyes, persisting to withhold 
from his remaining victim, that late and im- 
perfect justice to which her claim was so 
apparent, and from the denial of which she 
was sinking before his eyes in sicknees and 
sorrow to the grave. It is utterly impossible 
tosugzest any excuse or palliation for such 
cold-blooded ‘“barbarity. Even though we 
were to believe with Mr. Scott, that he had 
ceased to be a man, this would afford no 
apology for his acting like a beast! He 
mizht still have acknowledged his wife in 
public ; and restored to her the comfort and 
the honour, of which he had robbed her with- 
:t the excuse of violent passion, or thought- 
less precipitation. He was rich, far beyond 
what either of them could have expected 
when their union was first contemplated ; and 
had attained a name and a station in society 
which made him independent of riches. Yet, 
for the sake of avoiding some small awkward- 
ness or inconvenience to himself—to be se- 
cared from the idle talking of those who might 
wonder why, since they were to marry, they 
did not marry before—or perhaps morely to 
retain the object of his regard in more com- 

te subjection and dependence, he could 

to see her pining, year after year, in 
solitnde and degradation, and sinking at last 








and unrelenting refusal to clear her honour to 
the world, even at her dying hour. There 
are two editions of this dying scene—one on 
the authority of Mr. Sheridan, the other on 
that of Mr. Theophilus Swift, who is said to 
have received it trom Mrs. Whiteway. Mr. 
Scott, who is unable to discredit the former, 


I | and is inclined at the same time to prefer the 


least disreputable for his author, is reduced 
to the necessity of supposing, that both may 
be true, and that Mr. Sheridan's story may 
have related to an earlier period than that 
reported by Mrs. Whiteway. We shall lay 
both before our readers. Mr. Sheridan says, 


*«« A short time before her death, a scene passed 
between the Dean and her, an account of which I 
had from my father, and which I shall relate with 
reluctance, as it seems to bear more hard on Swift's 
humanity than any other part of his conduct in life. 
As she found her final dissolution approach, a few 
days before it happened, in the presence of Dr. 
Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the most earnest 
and pathetic terms to grant her dying request; 
"That, ag the ceremony of marriage had passe 
between them, though for sundry considerations 
they had not cohabited in that state, in order to put 
it out of the power of slander to be busy with her 
fame after death, she adjured him by their friend- 
ship to let her have the satisfaction of dying at 
least; thong she had not lived, his acknowledged 
wife.” 

“** Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, 
walked silently out of the room, nor ever saw her 
afterward, during the few days she lived. Thin 
behaviour threw Mrs. Johnson into unspeakable 
agonies, and for a time she sunk under the weight 
of so cruel a disappointment. But soon after, 
roused by indignation, she inveighed against his 
cruelty in the bitterest terms; and, sending for a 
lawyer, made her will, bequeathing her furtune by 
her own name to charitable uses. This was done 
in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, whom she ap- 
pointed one of her executors.’ "—Vol. i. p. 357. 


If this be true, Swift must have had the 
heart of a monster ; and it is of little conse- 
quence; whether, when her death was nearer, 
he pretended to consent to what his unhappy 
victim herself then pathetically declared to 
be ‘too late;? and to what, at all events, cer- 
tainly never was done. Mrs. Whiteway’s 
statement is as follows :— 


“¢* When Stella was in her last wenk state, and 
one day had come in a chair to the Deanery, she 
was with difficulty brought into the parlour. ‘The 
Dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it 
by the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, 
she became very faint, but having recovered a litle 
by degrees, when her breath (for she was asthmatic), 
was allowed her, she desired to lio down. She 
was carried up stairs, and laid on a bed; the Dean 
sitting by her, held her hand, and addressed her in 
the most affectionate manner. She drooped, how. 
ever, very much. Mrs. Whiteway was the only 
third person present. After a short time, her po- 
liteneas induced her to withdraw to the adjoining 
room, but it was necessary, on account of air, that 
the door should not be closed,—it was half shut: 
the rooms were close adjoining. Mrs. Whiteway 
had too much honour to fiaten, but could not avoid 
observing, that the Dean and Mrs. Johnson con- 
vereed together in a low tone; the latter, indeed, 
was too weak to raise her voice. Mrs. Whiteway 

nid no attention, having no idle curiosity, but at 
Fenath she heard the Dean say, in an anlidle vice, 
“ Well, my dear, if you wish it, it thal be owned.” 
to which Stella answered with a wig,‘ It is toa 





iat an untimely giave, prepared by his hard 


late.” —Vol. i. pp. 355, 356. 
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, This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, 
Swift's great talent, and the weapon by which 
bemade himself formidable. He was, with- 
out exception, the greatest and most efficient 
hieller that ever exercised the trade; and 


his panoply and his chariot of war. In all his 


wnt 





me moment, 
dagerer—his hands and his teeth, and his en- 
venomed breath,—and does not even scruple, 
Upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by 
discharging on his unhappy victims a shower 
of filth, from which neither cou nor dex- 
terity can afford any protection. — Against 
sach an antagonist, it was, of course, at no 
time very casy to make head; and accord- 
ingly his invective seems, for the most part, 
to have been as much dreaded, and as tre- 
mendous as the personal ridicule of Voltaire. 
Both were inexhaustible, well-directed. and 
unsparing; but even when Voltaire drew blood, 
he did not mangle the victim, and was only 
mischievous when Swift was brutal. Any one 
who will compare the epigrams on M. Franc 
de Pompignan with those on Tighe or Bettes- 
worth, will easily understand the distinction. 








er 


Of the few works which he wrote in the 
capacity of an author, and not of a party zealot 
or personal enemy, The Tule of a Tub was 
by far the earliest in point of time, and has, 
by many, been considered as the first in point 
of merit. We confess we are not of that opin- 
ion. It is by far too Jong and elaborate fora 
piece of pleasantry ;—the humour sinks, in 
many places, into mere buffoonery and non- 
sense ;—and there is a real and extreme te- 
diousness arising from the too successful mim- 
icry of tediousuess and pedantry, All these 
defects are apparent enough even in the main 
story, in which the incidents are without the 
shadow of verisimilitude or interest, and by 
far too thinly scattered ; but they become in- 
sufferable in the interludes or digressions, 
the greater part of which are to us utterly 
illegible, and seem to consist almost entirely 
of cold and forced conceits, and exaggerated 
representations of long exploded whims and 
absurdities. The style ot this work, which 
srpents to us greatly inferior to the History of 
John Bull or even of Martinus Seriblerus, is 
evidently more elaborate than that of Swift's 
other writings,—but hag all its substantia! 
characteristics. Its great merit scems to co! 
sist in the author’s perfect familiarity wi 
all sorts of common and idiomatical 
sions, his unlimited command of extablis! 
phrases, both solemn and familiar, and the 
unrivalled profusion and propriety with which 
he heaps them up and applies them to the 
exposition of the most fantastic conceptions. 
To deliver absurd notions or incredible tales 
in the most authentic, honest, and direct 
terms, that have been used for the commu- 
nication of truth and reason, and to luxuriate 
in all the variations of that grave, plain, and 
perspicuous phraseology, which dull men use 
to express their homely opinions, seems to bu 
the great art of this extraordinary humorist 
and ‘that which gives their character ard 
their edge to his sly strokes of satire, his 
keen sarcasms and bitter personalit 

The voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver’ 
is indisputably his greatest work. The idea 
of making tictitions travels the vehicle of 
satire as well as of amusement, is at least ag 
old as Lucian; but has never been carried 
into execution with such success, spirit, aud 
originality, as in this celebrated performance. 
The brevity, the minutenegs, the homeliness, 
the unbroken seriousness of the narrative, all 
give acharacter of truth and simplicity 
work, which at once palliates the extrava- 
gance of the fiction, and enhances the effect 
of those weighty reflections and cutting see 
yerities in which it abounds. Yet though it 
is probable enough, that without those touch- 
es of satire and observation the work would 
have appeared childish and preposterous, we 
are persuaded that it pleases chiefly by the 
novelty and vivacity of the extraordinary pic- 
tures it presents, and the entertainment we 
receive from following the fortunes of the 
traveller in his several extraordinary adven- 
tures. The greater part of the wiedorn and 
satire at least appears to ue to be extremely 
vulgar and common-place; ani we have ne 
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Such were the libels which a Tory writer | distinguish between a promise and a bargain; fot 


found it safe to publish under a Whig admin- 
istration in 1736 ; and we do not find that any 
tational disturbance arose from their impu- 
tity,—though the libeller was the most cele- 
hated and by far the most popular writer of 
teaze. Nor was it merely the exasperation 
ot bad fortune that put that polite party upon 
the use of this discourteous style of discus- 
fon. In all situations, the Tories have been 
ite great libellere—and, as is fitting, the 
peat prosecutors of libels; and even in this 
auly age of their glory, had themselves, when 
in power, encoun the same licence of 
defamation, and in the same hands. It will 
warcely be believed, that the following char- 


utter of the Earl of Wharton, then actually | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was publicly 
pinted and sold, with his Lordship’s name 
and addition at full length, in 1710, and was 
me of the first productions by which the rev- 
erend penman bucklered the cause of the 
Tory ministry, and revenged himself on a 
Pasimonious patron. We cannot afford to 
five it at full length—but this specimen will 
answer our purpose. 


“Thomas, Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant 

aIreland, by the force of a wonderful constitution, 
has some years passed his grand climateric, without 
any visible effects of old age, either on hit 
his mind ; and in spite of a continual prosti 
those vices which usually wear out both. His be- 
haviour is in all the forms of a young man at five- 
and-twenty. Whether he walks, or whistles, or 
taiks bawdy. or calls names, he acquits himself in 
exh, beyond a templar of three years’ standing.— 
He seems to be but an ill dissembler, and an ill liar, 
although they are the two talents he most practises, 
and most values himself upon. The ends he has 
ined by lying, appear to be more owing to the fre- 
quency, than the art of them: his lies being some- 
tmes detected in an_ hour, often ina day, and al- 
Ways in a week. Tic tells them freely in mixed 
companies, although he knows half of those that 
hear him to be his enemies, and is sure they will 
discover them the moment they leave him. He 
seears solemnly he loves and will serve you; and 
your back ia no sooner turned, but he tells those 
about him, you are a dog anda rascal. He goes 
emistantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and 
will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the chapel-door. 
is a presbyterian in politics, and an atheist in 
religion ;_but he chooses at present to whore witha 
pepist.—He has sunk his fortune by endeavouring 
“ruin one kingdom, and has raised it by going far 
te ruin of another. 
. “He bears the gallantries of his lady with the 
inkfference of a stoic; and thinks them well re- 
eompensed, by a return of children to support his 
family, without the fatigues of being a father, 

“He has three predominant passions, which you 
will seldom find united in the same man. as arising 
from different dispositions of mind, and naturally 
thwarting each other: these are, love of power, 
‘ove of money, and love of pleasure ; they ride him 
mometimes by turns, sometimes all together. Since 
he went into Ireland, he seems most disposed to 
the second. and has met with great success; hav- 
ing ga'ned by his goverment, of under two years, 
fve-and-forty thousand pounds by the most favour- 
able computation, half in the regular way, and half 
uu the prudential. 

“He was never yet known to refuse, or keep 2 
promise, as I remember he tolda lady, but with an 
trception to the promise he then made (which was 
to get her a pension); yet he broke even that, and, 
lcanfess, deceived us both. But here I desire to 























| he will be sure to keep the latter. when he has the 


fairest offer.'’—Vol. iv. pp. 149—152. 


We have not left ourselves room now to 
say much of Swift’s style, or of the general 
character of his literary genius:—But our 
opinion may be collected from the remarks 
we have made on particular passages, and 
from our introductory observations on the 
school or class of authors, with whom he 
must undoubtedly be rated. On the subjects 
to which he confines himself, he is unques- 
tionably a strong, masculine, aud perspicuous 
writer. He is never finical, fantastic, or 
absurd—takes advantage of no equivocations 
in argument—and puts on no tawdriness for 
ormament. Dealing always with particulars, 
he is safe from all great and systematic mis- 
takes; and, in fact, reasons mostly in a series 
of small and minute propositions, in the hand- 
ling of which, dexterity is more requisite than 
genius; and ractical good sense, with an 
exact knowledge of transactions, of far more 
importance than profound and high-reaching 


it igment. He did not write history or phi- 
losophy, but party pamphlets and journals ;— 
not satire, but particular lampoons;—not 


pleasantries for all mankind, but jokes fora 
porucular circle. Even in his pamphicts, the 

roader questions of party arc always waved, 
to make way for discussions of personal or im- 
mediate interest. His object is not to show 
that the Tories have better principles of gov- 
emment than the Whigs,—but to prove Lord 
Oxford an angel, and Lord Somers a fiend, to 
convict the Duke of Marlborouzh of avarice 
or Sir Richard Steele of insolvency ;—not to 
point out the wrongs of Ireland, in the depres- 
sion of her Catholic population, her want of 
education, or the discouragement of her in- 
dustry; but to raise an outery against an 
amendment of the copper or the gold coin, or 
against a parliamentary proposition for remit- 
ting the tithe of agistment. For those ends, 
it cannot be denied, that he chose his means 
judiciously, and used them with incomparable 
skill and spirit. But to choose such ends, 
we humbly conceive, was not the part either 
of a high intellect or a high character; and 
his genius must share in the disparage- 
ment which ought perhaps to be confined to 
the impetuosity and vindictivencss of his 
temper. 

Of his style, it has been usual to speak with 
great, and, we think, exaggerated praise. It 
is less mellow than Dryden’s—less elegant 
than Pope’s or Addison’s—less free and noble 
than Lord Bolingbroke’s—and utterly without 
the glow and loftiness which belonged to our 
earlier masters. It is radically 2 low and 
homely style—without grice and without af- 
fectation; and chiefly remarkable for a great 
choice and profusion of common words and 
expressions. Other writers, who have used a 
plain and direct style, have been for the most 
part jejune and limited in their diction, and 
generally give us an impression of the poverty 
as well as the tamencss of their langnage y 
but Swift, without ever trespassing into fignte: 
or poetical expressions, or ever employing & 


Paris: 1809. 
3tomes, 12mo. Paris: 1809. 
Tax poplar works of La Harpe and Mar- 


monte] have made the names ut least of these 
hdies pretty well known in this country; and 
we have been induced to place their corres- 
lence under one article, both because their 
S is in some measure connected, and 
because, though extremely unlike each other, 
both form a decided contrast to our own 
tational character, and, taken together, go far 
exhaust what was peculiar in that of France. 
Most of our readers probably remember 
what La Harpe and Marmontel have said of 
these two distinguished women; and, at all 
events, it is not necessary for our purpose to 
ave more than a very superficial account of 
fem. Madame du Deffand was left a widow 
with a moderate fortune, and a great reputa- 
tim for wit, about 1750; and soon after gave 
tp her hotel, and retired to apartments in the 
towent de St. Joseph, where she continued to 
reeive, almost every evening, whatever was 
most distinguished in Paris for rank, talent, 
raccomplishment. Having become almost 
blind in a few years thereafter, she found she 
Tequired the attendance of some intelligent 
woman, who might read and write for 
, and assist in doing the honours of her 
tonversazioni. For this purpose she cast her 
eyes on Mademoiselle Lespinasse, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of a man of rank, who had 
been boarded in the same convent, and was 
for eome time delighted with her election. 
By and bye, however, she found that her 

yoang companion began to engross more o 
the notice Mf her visitors than she thought 
saitable; and parted from her with violent, 
wgenerous, and implacable displeasure. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, however, carried 
with her the admiration of the greater part of 
her patroness’ circle; and having obtained a 
pension from government, opened her 
own doors to a society net Jess brilliant than 
that into which she had heen initiated under 
Madame du Deifani. T-.1e fatigue, however, 
which she had undergone in reading the old 
marchioness asleep, had irreparably injured 

her health, which was still more impaired by 

the agitations of her own inflammable ani 
ambitious spirit; and she died, before she had 
obtained middle age, about 1776,—leaving on 
the minds of almost all the eminent men in 
France, an impression of talent, and of ardour 
of imagination, which seems to have been 
considered as without example. Madame du 
i Deffand continued to preside in her circle till 
a period of extreme old age; and died in 

) 1780, in ful] possession of her faculties. 
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Cwrespondance inédite de Mapame pu Derranp, avec D’ Alembert, Montesquieu, le Psésident 
Henault, La Duchesse du Maine, Mesdames de Choiseul, De Staal, §c. §c. 3 tomes, 12mo. 


Idtres de MapEMOIsELLE DE LesPinasse, écrites depuis ’ Année 1773 jusqu’a I’ Année 1776, &c. 


Where the letters that are now given to the 
world have been secreted for the last thirty 
years, or by whom they are at last publish- 
ed, we are not informed in either of the worka 
before us. That they are authentic, we con 
ceive, is demonstrated by internal evidence 
though, if more of them are extant, the selec- 
tion that has been made appears to us to bea 
little capricious. The correspondence of 
Madame du Deffand reaches from the year 
1738 to 1764 ;—that of Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse extends only from 1773 to 1776. The 
two works, therefore, relate to different pe- 
tiods ; and, being entirely of different charac- 
ters, seem naturally to call for a separate 
consideration. We begin with the correspon- 
dence of Madame du Deffand, both out of 
respect to her seniority, and because the va 
riety which it exhibits seems to afford room 
for more observation. 

As this Jady’s house was for fifty years the 
resort of every Hing: ballient in ‘Paris, it ia 
natural to suppose, that she herself must have 
possessed no ordinary attraction—and to feel 
an eager curiosity to be introduced even to 


that low of her conversation which we 
may expect to meet with in her correspond- 
ence. Though the greater part of the letters 


are addressed to her by various correspond- 
ents, yet the few which she does write are 
strongly marked with the traces of her pecu- 
liar character and talent; and the whole taken 
together give a very dnvely idea of the struc- 
ture and occupations of the best French so- , 
ciety, in the days of its greatest eplendour. 
Laying out of view the greater constitutional 

iety of our neighbours, it appears to us, that 
this society was distinguished from any that 
has ever existed in England, by three circum- 
stances chiefly:—in the first place, by the 
exclusion of all low-bred pereons; secondly, 
by the superior intelligence and cultivation o 
the women ; and, finally, by the want of politi- 
cal avoeations, and the absence of political 
antipathies. 

By the first of these circumstances, the old 
Parisian society was rendered considerably 
more refined, and infinitely more easy and 
natural. The general and peremptory pro 
scription of the bourgeois, excluded, no doubt, 
a geod deal of vulgarity and coarseness ; but 
it had a still better effect in excluding those 
feelings of mutual jealousy and contempt, and 
that conflict of family pride and consequential 
opulence, which can only be prevented from 
disturbing & more promiscuous seserabdly, by 
means of universal and systematic tewerre. 
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fire pour me rendre agréable mon nouvel état; 
mes, malheureusement pour moi, toutes les circon- 
stances essentielles § mon bonheur ne sont pas en 
son pouvoir. Sj ma santé venoit a e’altérer, ce qui 
ne seroit que trop a craindre, que deviendrois-je 
ors? Incapable de me rendre utile au roi, je me 
rerrois forcé a aller finir mes jours loin de lui, et a 
teprendre dans ma patrie, ou ailleurs, mon ancien 
Gat, qui auroit perdu ses premiers charmes. Peut- 
méme n’aurois-je plus la consolation de re- 
trouver en France les amis que j’y aurois laissés, et 
i qui je percerois lo cour par mon départ. Je vous 
avoue, monsieur, que cette derniére raison seule 
peut tout sur moi. 
“ Enfin (et je vous prie d’étre persuadé que je ne 
eherche point a me parer ici d'une fausse modestic) 









ides études continuelles, je n’ai que dans Ja théorie 
la connoissance des hommes, qui est si néccasaire 
dans la pratique quand ona affaire & eux. La tran- 
quillité, et, #1 je l'ose dire, l’oisiveté du cabinet, 
m'ont rendu absolument incapable des détails aux- 

Is le chef d’un corps doit se livrer. D’ailleurs, 
ba les différens objets dont !’ Académie s’occupe, 
il en est qui me sont entiérement inconnus, comme 
hocbimie, l'histoire naturelle, et plusieurs autres, 
sa lesquels par conséquent je ne pourrois étre aussi 
utile que je le désirerois. Enfin une place aussi 
Ueillante que celle dont le roi veut m’honorer, oblige 
a une sorte de représentation tout-d-fait éloignée 
do train do vie que j'ai pris jusqu’ici; elle engage 
«angrand nombre de devoirs: et les devoira sont 
kesentraves d’an homme libre.’’"—Vol. ii. pp-73—78. 


Tbe whole transaction was kept quite sc- 
zat for many months ; and, when it began to 
take air, he speaks of it to Madame du Def- 
fand, in the following natural manner. 

“ Aprés tout, que cela se répande ou ne se ré- 
gande pes, je n’en suis ni faché ni bien-aisc. Je 
garderai au roi de Prasse son secret, méme lorsqu’il 
wel'exige plus, et vous verrez aisément que mes 
lettres n’ont pas été faites pour étre vues du minis- 
#0 de France ; je suis bien résolu de ne lui pas 
demander plus de graces qu’aux ministres du roi de 
Congo; et je me contenterai que la postérité lise 
ar mon tombeau ; il fut estimé des honnétes gens, 
test mort pauvre. parce qu'il Vabienvoulu. Voila, 
madame, de quelle manicre je pense. Je ne veux 
braver ni aussi flatter les gens qui m’ont fait du mal, 
oa qui sont dans la disposition de m’en faire; mais je 
me conduirai de manicre que je les réduirai seule- 
ment & ne me pas faire du bien.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 33, 34. 


Upon publishing his Belanges, he was 
frriously attacked by a variety of acrimonious 
iters ; and all his revenge was to retire to 
tis geometry, and to write such letters as the 
bllowing to Madame du Deffand. 


“ Me voila claquemuré pour long-temps, et vrai- 
semblablement pour toujours, dans ma triste, mais 
tés-chére et trés-paisible Géométrie! Je suis fort 
content de trouver un prétexte pour ne plus rien 
faire, dans le déchainement que mon livre a excité 
contre moi. Je n'ai pourtant ni attaqué personne, 
ni méme désigné qui que ce soit, plus que n’a fait 
Yanteur du Méchant, et vingt autres, contre lesquels 
personng ne s'est déchaine. Mais il n’y a qu’heur 
et malheur. Je n’ai besoin ni de l’amitié de tous 
ces gens-li, puisque assurément je ne veux rien 
lsur demander, ni de leur estime, puisque j'ai bien 
Weolu de ne jamais vivre avec eux: aussi je les mets 




















a pis faire. 

** Adieu, Madame; hatez votre retour. Que ne 
savez-vous de la géométrie! qu’avec elle on se 
posse de bien des choses!’ 1. i. pp. 104, 105. 

“Mon ouvrage est publié ; il s’est un peu vendu ; 
les frnie de Visppression sont retires; les éloges, 

critiques et )’argent lront quand ils vou- 
doo Jo wai vom rem touché. Je vous man- 
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derai ce que je gagnerai: il n'y a pas d'ap; arence 
que cela se monte fort haut; il n’y a pas d’appa- 
rence non plus que je continue & travailler dans ce 
genre. Je ferai de la géométrie, et je lirai Tacite! 

1 me semble qu’on a grande envie que je me taise. 
et en vérité je ne demande pas mieux. Quand ma 
petite fortune ne suffira plus & ma subsistence, je 
me retirerai dans quelque endroit oui je puiese vivre 
et mourir a bon marché. Adieu, ‘Modame. Es- 
timez, comme moi, les hommes ce gu’ils valent, et 
il ne vous manquera rien pour étre heureuse. On 
dit Voltaire raccommodé avec le roi de Prusee, et 
Maupertuis retombé. Ma foi, les hommes sont 
bien foux, & commencer par les sages."’—Vol. it 
pp. 50, 51. 

‘Eh bien! vous ne voulez donc pas, ni Fcrmont 
non plus, que je me ciaquemure dans ma géomé- 
trie? J'en suis pourtant bien tenté. Si vous saviez 
combien cette gcomiétrie est une retraite douce a la 
Pparesse ! et puis les sots ne vous lisent point, et par 
conséquent ne vous blament ni ne vous louent: et 
comptez-vous cet avantage-la pour rien? En tout 
cas, j'ai de la géométrie pour un an, tout au moins. 
Ah! que ie fais a présent de belles choses que per- 
sonne ne lira! 

“J’ai bien quelques morceaux de litt4:ature & 
traiter, qui seroient peut-dire assez ugrlubles; mais 
ze chasse tout cela de ma téte, comme mauvais train, 

a géométrie est ma femme, et je me suis remisen 
ménage. 

“ Avec cela, j’ai plus d'argent devant moi que 
je n’en puis dépenser. Ma foi, on est bien fou de 
‘se tant tourmenter pour des choses qui ne rendent 
pas plus heureux: on a bien plutét fait de dire: Ne 
pourrois-je pas mepasser de cela? Etc’estlarecette 
dont j’use depuis long-temps.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 52, 53. 


With all this softnees and carelessness of 
character, nothing could be more firm and 
inflexible when truth and_ justice were in 
question. The President Henault was the 
oldest and first favourite of Madame du Def- 
fand; and, at the time of publishing the En 
cyclopadia, Madame du Deffand had more 
pover over D’Alembert than any other person. 

e wished very much that something flatter- 
ing should be said of her favourite in the In- 
troductory Discourse, which took a review of 
the progress of the arts and sciences; but 
D’Alembert resisted, with heroic courage, all 
the entreaties that were addressed to him on 
this subject. The following may serve as 
specimens of the tone which he maintained 
on the occasion. 


“* Je suis devenu cent fois plus amoureux de la 
retraite et de la solitude, que je ne |’étois quand 
vous avez quitté Paris. Je dine ct soupe chez moi 
tous les jours, ou presque tous les jours, et je me 
trouve trés-bien de cette manicre de vivre. Je vous 
yverrai donc quand vous n’aurez personne, et aux 
heures oti je pourrai espérer de vou» .rouver seule: 
dans d'autres temps, j’y rencontrerois votre prési- 
dent, qui m’embarraseeroit, parce qu'il croiroit avoir 
des reproches 4 me faire, que je ne crois point en 
miériter, et que je ne veux pas ¢tre dans le casde le 
désobliger, en me justifiant aupres de lui. Ce que 
vous me demandez pour lui est impossible, et je 
puis vous assurer qu'il est bien impossible, puisque 
§ ne fais pas cela pour vous. En premier lieu, le 

iscours préliminaire est imprimé, il ya plus de six 
semaines: ainsi je ne pourrois pas ly fourrer au- 
jourd’hui, méme quand je le voudrois. En second 
feu, pensez-vous de bonne foi, madame, que dans 
un ouvrage destiné a célébrer les grands genies de 
la nation et les ouvrages qui ont veritablement con- 
tribué aux pri te dee lettres et des sciences, ip 
doive parler ‘de VAbrégé chronclogiqnsY Cen 
un ouvrage utile, j’en conviens, et eseet commode, 
Mais voila tout en vérité: cent VB ce Quy les EEOX 
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fores, et non pas le lieu de leur naissance: c’est le 
eas de veiller soigneusement & leur garde. Elle 
préfere le bon rir de cette occupation tout amusc- 
ident, et persiste & ne se montrer qu’a la nuit close. 
Voliaire a fait des vers galans, qui réparent un peu 
Je mauvais effet de leur conduite inusitée."’—Vol. i, 
pp 178, 179. 182. 185, 186. 


After all this experience of the follies of the 
great and the learned, this lively little woman 
concludes in the true tone of French practical 
philosophy. 

“O mareine! que les hommeset leurs femelles 
vont de plaisans animaux! Je ris de leurs mana-u- 
wes, le jour que j'ai bien dormi; quand le som- 

meil me manque, je suis préte a les assommer. 
Cene variété de mes dispositions me fait voir que 
je ve dégénére pas de moneepéce. Moquens-nous 
a autres, et qu'ila se moquent de nous; c'est 
tien fait de toute part !’’—Vol. i. p. 181. 


Among the lady writers in these volumes, 
we do not know if there be any entitled to 
tke precedence of la Duchesse de Choiseul, 
who writes thus learnedly on the subject of 
eanni to Madame du Deffand. 


“Savez-vous pourquoi vous vous ennuyez tant, 


machére enfant? C'est justement par In peine 
que vous prenez d'éviter, de prévoir, de combattre 
Tennui. vez au jour la journée ; prenez le temps 
conme il vient; profitez de tous les momens, et 
avec cela vous verrez que vous ne vous ennuierez 
pas: si les circonstances vous sunt contraires, cédez 
ailorrent et ne prétendez pas y résister."’— 

“Je m’apergois, ma chcre enfant, quo je vous 
ds des choses bien communes; mais accoulumez- 
vous 3 les supporter, 1°, parco que je ne suis pas 
enéiat de vous en dire d'autres; 2°, parce qu'en 
morale elles sont_toujours les plus vraics, parce 
@elles tiennent 4 la nature. Apres avuir bien 
tzercé son esprit, le phi!osophe le plus écluiré scra 
obligé d'en revenir, 4 cet éyard, a |'axiome du plus 
gand sot, de méme qu'il partage avec lui l’air qu'il 
rempire.”’—‘* Les préjuges se multiplient, les arts 
Wecroissent, les sciences s'approfondissent : mais 
lamorale est toujours la méme, parce que la nature 
Dechange pas; clle est toujours réduite i ces deux 
paints: etre juste r étre bon, étre sage pour 
étre heureux. poste Persan, dit fa- 
fis est d bonté de faire jouir: j'y ajoute 

justice.” 


“Ily a trois choses dont vous dites que les fem- 
mes ne conviennent jamais: l'une d’entre elle 
des’ennuyer. Je n'en conviens pas non plus ici: 
malgré vos soupgons, je vois mes ouvriers, je crois 

juire leurs ouvrages. A ma toilette, j’ai cetto 
petite Corhie qui est laide, mais fraiche comme une 
péehe, folle comme un jeune chien; qui chante, 
qQuirit, qui joue du clavecin, qui danse, qui saute 
as liea de marcher, qui ne sait ce qu'elle fait, et 
fait tout avec grace, qui ne sait ce qu'elle dit, et dit 
tout avec esprit, et surtout une naiveté charmante, 
La noit je dors. lo jour je réve, et ces plaisirs si 
doux, si passifs, si betes, sont précisément ceux qui 
me conviennent le mieux.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 134, 135. 

It is time now that we should come to 
Madame du Deffand herself :—the wittiest, the 
moet selfish, and the most ennuyé of the whole 
party. Her wit, to be sure, is very enviable 
and very entertaining; but it is really con- 
solatory to common mortal, to find how little 
it could amuse its possessor. This did not 
proceed in her, however, from the fastidious- 
nese which is sometimes supposed to arise 
from a long familiarity with excellence, so 
much as from a long habit of selfishne: 
tather from 2 radical want of heart or afiec- 
ton. La Haspe says of her, “Qu’il étoit dif- 

































ficile d’avoir moins de sensibilité, et plus 
dégoisme.” With all this, she was greatly 
given to gallantry in her youth; though her 
attachments, it would seem, were of a kind 
not very likely to interfere with her peace of 
mind. "The very evening her first lover died, 
after an intimacy of twenty years, La Harpe 
assures us, “Qu’elle vint souper en grande 
compagnie chez Madame de Marchais, oa 
jétais; et on lui parla de la perte qu’elle ve- 
nait de faire. Hélas! il est mort ce soir a siz 
heures ; sans cela, vous ne me verric= pas ict, 
Ce furent ses propres paroles; et elle sovpa 
comme & son ordinaire, c’est-a-dire fort bien; 
car elle était trés-gourmande.”’ (Pref. p. xvi.) 
She is also recorded to have frequently de- 
clared, that she could never bring herself to 
love any thing,—though, in order to take 
every possible chance, she had several times 
attempted to become devote—with no great 
success. This, we have no doubt, is the 
secret of her ennui; and a fine example it ia 
of the utter worthlessness of all talent, ac- 
complishment, and glory, when disconnected 
from those feelings of kindners and generosity, 
which are of themselves sufficient for happi- * 
ness. Madame du Deffand, however, must 
have been delightful to those who sought only 
for amusement. Her tone is admirable ; her 
wit flowing and natural; and though a little 
given to detraction, and not a little importu- 
nate and ezigeante towards those on whose 
complaisance she had claims, there is always 
an air of politeness in her raillery, and of 
knowledge of the world in her murmurs, that 
prevents them from being either wearisome 
or offensive. 

Almost all the letters of her writing which 
are published in these volumes, seem to have 
been written in the month of July 1742, 
when she spent a few weeks at the waters of 
Forges, and wrote almost daily to the Presi- 
dent Henault at Paris. This close corres- 
pondence of theirs fills one of these volumes; 
and, considering the rapidity and carelessness 
with which both parties must have written, 
must give, we should think, a very correct, 
and certainly a very favourable idea of the 
style of their ordinary conversation. We 
shall give a few extracts very much at ran- 
dom. She had made the journey along with 
a Madame de Péquigni, of whom she gives 
the following account. 


** Mais venons a un article bien plus intéreseant, 
c'est mn compagne. O mon Dieu! qu'elle me 
déplait! Elle est radicalement folle; elle ne con- 
nott point d’heure pour ses repas; elle a déjeuné & 
Gisors 4 huit heures du matin, avec du veau froid ; 

a Gournay, elle a mangé du pain trempé dans le 
pot, pour nourrir un Limousin, ensuite un morceau 

de brioche, et puis trois assez grands biscuits. Nous 
arrivons, i] n’est que deux heures et demie, et elle 
veut du riz et une capilotade ; elle mange comme 
un singe; ses mains ressemblent & leurs pattes ; elle 

ne cesse de bavarder. Sa prétention est d’avoir de 
Vimogination, et de voir toutes choses sous des faces 
singulicres, et comme la nouveauté des idées lui 
manque, elle y supplée par la bizarrerie de lex. 
preasion, sous prétexte qu'elle est naturelle. Elle 
me déclare toutes ses fanteisies, en mW aeearent 
qu’elle ne veut que ce qui me convient, Tee \e 
crains ¢’étre forcé a Etre aa compluizante, cepen- 
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t aussi 6clatant: l’'abondance, I'activi.é, l'impetu- 
mté en sont les qualités dominantes. Sans goit, 
wns grace: et sans justesse, elle étonne, elle sur- 
rend, mais elle ne plait ni n’interesse. 

1 pvurrait comparer Madame la Duchesse 
Aiguillon a ces statues faites pour le cintre, et qui 
@raizeent monstrueuses étant dans le parvis. Sa 
igure ni son esprit ne veulent point étre vus ni ex- 
auinés de trop prés ; une certaine distance eat néces- 
sire & sa beauté: des juges peu éclairés et peu 
lelicats sont Jes seuls qui puissent étre favorables & 
on esprit. 

“‘Semblable a la trompette du jugement, elle est 
site pour resusciter Ies morts: ce sont les impuis- 
mans qui doivent I'aimer, ce sont les sourds qui doi- 
vent ’entendre."’—Vol. iii. pp. 154—156. 


There are three characters of Madame du 
Deffand herself, all very flattering. That by 
the President Henault is the least so. It ends 
as follows. 











“Cependant, pour ne pas marquer trop de pré- 
vention et obtenir plus de croyance, j'ajouterai que 
Tage, sans Ini dter ses talens, |’avait rendue ja- 

et méfiante, cédant & ses premiers mouve- 
mens, maladroite pour conduire Jes hommes dont 
eile disposait naturellement; enfin de I’humeur 
inégale, injuste, ne cessant d’étre aimable qu’aux 
year des personnes auxquelles il lui importait de 
paire, et, pour finir, la personne par laquelle j'ai 
@é |e plus heureux et rr plus malheureux, parce 
quelle es: ce que j'ai le plus aimé."’—Vol. iii. p. 188. 

He is infinitely more partial to a Madame 
de Flamarens, whose character he begins 
with great elegance as follows. 

“Madame de Flamarens a le visage le plus 
twochant et le plus modeste qui fut jamais; c’est un 
years de beanté que Ia nature n’a attrapé qu'une 

+ il y a dans ges traits quelque chose de rare et 
Je mystérieux, qui surait hit ire, dans les temps 
Sbaleux, qu'une immortelle, sous cette forme, ne 
Méiait pas assez déguisée!""—Vol. iii, p. 196. 

We take our leave now of these volumes: 
ind of the brilliant circle and brilliant days 
{Madame du Deffand. Such a society pro- 
ably never will exist again in the woild : 
of can we say we are very sorry for 
twas not very moral, we are afraid; and we 
ave seen, that the most distinguished mem- 
ers of it were not very happy. When we 
ay that it must have been in the highest de- 
tee delizhtful to those who sought only for 
musement, we wish it to be understood, not 
nly that amusement does not constitute hap- 
iness, but that it can afford very little plea- 
ure to those who have not other sources of 
ppinees. The great extent of the accom- 
diel eociety of Paris, and the familiarity 
f its intercourse, seems to have gradually 
‘rought almost all its members to spend their 
tkole lives in public. They had no notion, 
herefore, of domestic enjoyments; and their 
ffections being dissipated among so many 
ompetitors, and distracted by such an inces- 
ant variety of small occupations, came natur- 
lly to be weakened and exhausted ; and a 


ertain heartless gaiety to be extended indis-| a 


riminately to the follies and the misfortunes 
f their associates. Bating some little fits of 
allantry, therefore, there could be no devo- 
edness of attachment ; and no profound sym- 
athy for the sufferings of the most intimate 
tiends. Every thing, we find accordingly, 
ras made 2 eubject for epigrams; and those 
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who did not make jests at their friends’ cw 
lamities, were glad, at any rate, to forget them 
in the society of those who did. When wo 
recollect, too, that the desertion of all the high 
duties of patriots and statesmen, and the in 
sulting and systematic degradation of the greal 
oody of the people were necessary conditiona 
of the excellence of this society, we cannot 
hesitate in saying, that its brillianey was 
maintained at far too great a cost; and that 
the fuel which was wasted in its support, 
would have been infinitely better applied in 
diffusing a gentler light, and a more genial 
heat, through the private dwellings of the 

id. 

We have occupied ourselves eo long with 
Madame du Deffand and her associates, that 
we can afford but a small portion of our atten- 
tion for Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. A very 
extraordinary person we will allow her to have 
been; and a most extraordinary publication 
ehe has left us to consider. On a former oc- 
casion, we took some notice of the account 
which Marmontel had given of her character 
and conduct, and expressed our surprise that 
any one, who had acted the unprincipled and 
selfish part which he imputes to her, should 
be thought worthy, either of the admiration 
he expresses, or of the friendship and patron- 

of so many distinguished characters, or 
of the devoted attachment of sucha man as 
DAlembert. After reading these letters, we 
see much reason to doubt of the accuracy of 
Marmontel’s representation ; but, at the same 
time, find great difficulty in settling pur own 
opinion of the author. Marmontel describes 
her as havin, ce made a vain attempt upon 
the heart of I. de Guibert, the celebrated 
author of the Tactics,—and then endeavoured 
to indemnify herself by making a conquest of 
M. de Mora, the son of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, upon whose death she is stated to have 


. | died of mortification ; and, in both cases, she 


is represented as having been actuated more 
by a selfish and paltry ambition, than by any 
feeling of affection. e dates, and the tenor 
of the letters before us, enable us to detect 
many inaccuracies in this statement; while 
they throw us into new perplexity as to the 
true character of the writer. They begin in 
1773, after M. de Mora had been recalled to 
Spain by his relations, and when her whole 
soul seems to be occupied with anguish for 
this separation ; and they are all addressed to 
M. de Guibert, who had then recently recom- 
mended himself to her, by the tender interest 
he took in her affliction. From the very be- 
ginning, however, there is more of love in 
them, than we can well reconcile with the 
subsistence of her first engrossing passion; 
and, long before the death of M. Mora, she 
osnressce the most vehement, unequivocal, 
and paseionate attachment to M. Guibert. 
Sometimes she has fits of remorse for this; 
but, for the most part, she seems quite uncon- 
scious, either of inconsistency or impropriety ; 
and M. Guibert is, in the same letter, ad- 
dressed in terms of the most passionate ado- 
ration, and made the confident of het vn- 
speakable, devoted, and unalterable \ove lot 
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wat-d-fait ; le feu qui_n’échauffe pas, incommode. | the heart; and, when we think that this ex- 





Ab! si vous saviez, si vous lisiez comine j'ai fait 
jpuir une ame torte et passionnée, du plaisir d’étre 
simée! 22 comparoit ce qui l’avoit aimé, ce qui 
Faimoit encore, et il me deoit sans cease: * oh! 
elles ne sont pas dignes d’éatre vos écolicre 
ame a été chauifée par le soleil de Lima, et mes 
compatriotes semblent étre nées sous les glaces de 
la Laponie.’ Et c’étoit de Madrid qu’il me mandvit 
cela! Mon ami, il ne me louoit pas; il jouissoit ; 
et je ne crois point me louer, quand je vous dis 
qwen vous aimant 4 la folie, je ne vous donne que 
ce que je ne puis pas garder ou retenir."’—Vol. ii. 
pp 25—217. 

“Qh, mon Dieu! que l'on vit fort lorsqu’on est 
mort @ tout, excepté a un objet qui est l’univers 
poor nous, et qui s’empare tellement de toutes 
tos facultés, qu'il n’est plus possible de vivre dans 
@uires temps que dans le moment oi !’on est! 
Ea! comment voulez-vous que je vous dise si je 
You aimerai dans trois mois? Comment pourrois- 
jt avec_ma pensée, me distraire de mon senti- 
went? Vous voudriez que, lorsque je vous vois, 
leeque votre présence charme mes sens ect mon 
ame, je pusse vous rendre compte de |'effet que je 
reevrai de votro mariage; mon ami, je n'en sais 
rea—mais rien du tout. S’il me guérissoit, je 
vous le dirois, et vous étes assez juste pour ne m’en 
per blamer. Si. au contraire, il portoit le déseepoir 

ag Mon ame, je ne me plaindrois pas, et je souffri- 
tos bien peu de temps, Alors vous seriez assez 
sensible et assez délicat pour approuver un parti qui 
fe Yous coiiteroit que des regrets passagers, et dont 
votre nouvelle situation vous distrairoit bien vite ; et 
ke vons assure que cette pensée est consolante pour 
moi: je m’en sens plus libre. Ne me demandez 
done plus ce que je ferai lorsque vous aurez engagé 
wire vie A une autre. Si je n’avois que de la vanité 
ede l’amour-propre, je serois bien plus éclairée sur 
ceque j'éprouverai alors. II n'y a guére de méprise 
ax calculs de |'amour-propre; il prévoit assez 

fog la passion n’a point d'avenir; ainsi en vous 
it: je vous aime, je vous dis tout ce que je sais 
t!toat ce que je sens.—Oh! mon ami, je me sens 
apable de tout, excepté de plier: j’aurois Ia force 
dan martyr, pour satisfaire ma passion ou celle de 
personne qui m'aimeroit: mais jo ne trouve rien 
moi qui me réponde de pouvoir jamais faire lo 
mcrifice de mon sentiment. La vie n'est rien en 
comparaigon, et vous verrez si ce ne sont [a que les 
fiscours d'une téte exaltée. Qui, peut-étre ce sont 
ik les pensées d’une ome exaltée, mais a laquelle 
‘ppartiennent les actions fortes. Seroit-ce a la rai- 
ton qui est si prévoyante, si foible dans ses vues, et 
méme si impuissanto dans ses moyens, que ces 
pensées pourroient appartenir? Mon ami, je ne suis 
point raisonnal et c'est peut-étre a force d’étre 
passionnée que j'ai mis toute ma vie tant de raison i 
tout ce qui est soumis au jugement et a l’opinion des 
indifférens. Combien jai usurpé d’éloges aur ma 
modération, sur ma nob] d’ame, sur mon désin- 
téreasement, sur les sacrifices prétendus que je 
isois A une mémoire respectable et chére, et a ts 
maison d’Alb....! Voila comme le monde juge, 
comme il voit! Eh, bon Dieu! sots que vous é1es, 
fe ne mérite pas vos louanges: mon ame n’étit 
pas faite pour les petits intéréts qui vous occupent ; 
toute enticre au bonheur d’aimer et d’étre, aimé il 
ne m’a fallu ni force, ni honndteté pour supporter 
la pauv: et pour dédaigner les avantages de la 
vanité. J'ai tant joui, j'ai si bien senti le prix do la 
vie, que s'il falloit recommencer, je voudrois que ce 
aux mémes conditions. Aimer et souffrir—le 
eel, l'enfer,—voila & quoi je me dévouerois, voila 
Ge que je voudrois sentir, voila le climat que je vou- 
Grots habiter; et non cet état tempéré dans lequel 
vivent tous les sots et tous les automutes dont nous 
sommes environnés.”—Vol. ii. pp. 228—233. 


All this is raving no doubt; but it is the 
taving of real passion, and of a lofty and 
powerful spirit. It is the eloquent raving of 


























traordiuary woman wrote all this, not in the 
days of impatient youth, when the heart is 
strong for suffering, and takes a strange de 
light in the vehemence even of its painful 
emotions, but after years of misery, and with 
death before her eyes—advancing by gradual 
but visible steps, it is impossible not to feel 
an indescribable emotion of pity, resentment, 
and admiration. One little word more. 


“Oh! que vous pescz mon cour, lorsque 
vous voulez mo prouver qu'il doit étre content du 
vérre! Je ne me plaindrois jamais, mais vous me 
forcez souvent a crier, tant le mal que vous me 
faites est aiguet profond! Mon ami, j'ai été aimée, 
je le suis encore, et je meurs de regret en pensant 
que ce n’est pas de vous. J'ai beau me dire que jo 
ne méritai jai Je bonheur que je regrette; mon 
coeur cette fuis fait taire mon amour-propre: il me 
dit que, si je dus jamais étre aimée, c’étoit de celui 
qui auroit assez de charme a mes yeux, pour me dis- 
traire de M.de M...., et pour me retenir a Ia vie, 
apréa l’avoir perdu. Je n’ai fait que languir depuis 
votre départ ; je n'ai pne été une heure sans sout- 
france : lc mal de mon ame passe & mon corps; j'ai 
tous les jours Ia ficvre, et mon médecin, qui n'est 
pas le plus habile de tous les hommes, me répéte 
sans cesse que je suis consumée de chagrin, que 
mon pouls, que ma respiration annoncent une dou- 
leur active; et il s’en va toujours en me disant: 
nous n'avons point de remede pour 'ame. Ii n'y en 
a plus pour moi: ce n'est pas guérir que je voudrois, 
mais me calmer, mais retrouver quelques momens 
de repos pour me conduire & celui que la nature 
m'accordera bicntét."’"—Vol. iii. pp. 146, 147. 

“Je n'ai plus assez de force pour mon ame—elle 
me tue. Vous ne pouvez plus rien sur moi, que 
me faire souffrir. Ne tnchez donc plus @ me conso- 
ler, et cessez de vouloir me faire le victime de votre 
morale, aprés m’avoir fait celle de votre légéreié.— 
Vous ne m’avez pas vue, parce que la journée n’a 
que douze heures, et que vous aviez de quoi lea 
remplir par des intéréte et des plaisirs qui vous sont, 
et qui doivent vous étre plus chers que mon mal- 
heur. Je ne réclame rien, jo n’exige rien. et je me 
dis sans cesse quo la source de mon bonheur et de 
mon plaisir est perdu pour jamais.’’—Vol. iii. p. 59. 

















We cannot leave our readers with these 
painful impressions; and shall add just one 
word or two of what is gayest in these deso- 
lating volumes. . 


““M. Grinm est de retour; je I’ai accablé de 
8. Il peint la Czarine, non pas comme une 
ine, mais comme unc femme aimable, pleine 
d’esprit, de saillies, et de tout ce qui peut seduire 
et charmer. Mais dans tout ce qu'il me disoit, je 
reconnoissois plutor cet art charmant d'une courti- 
sane grecque, que la dignité ct l'éclat do |’ [mpéra- 
trice d’un grand empire.’’—Vol. ii. p. 105. 

“ Avant diner je vais voir rue de Cléry des auto- 
mates; qe sont prodigieux. i ce qu'on dit. Quand 
jallois dans le monde, je n’aurois pas eu cette cu- 
riosité: deux ou trois soupera en donnent, satiété; 
mais ceux de la rue de Cléry valent mieux: i 
agiasent et ne parlent point. Venez-y, en allant 
au Marais, et je yous dirai la si j'ai la loge de M. 
leduc d’ Aumont. Madame de Ch. . . ne vous croit 
point coupnble de négligence: elle m'a demandé 
aujourd'hui si votre retraite duroit encore. Ce que 
les femmes veulent seulement, c'est d’étre préfé- 
rées, Presque personne n’a besoin d’étre aimé, et 
cela est bien heureux: car c'est ce qui se fait le 
plus mal & Paris. Ils osent dire qu’ile airrent; et 
ils sont calmes et dissipés! c'est assurément bien 
connoitre le sentiment et la passion. Pauvres gens! 
il faut les louer comme les Liliputiens: ils sont 
bien jolis, bien gentils, bien aimables. Advou, Toun 
ami’'—Vol. ii. pp. 197, 198. 
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ginative and even enthue astic race, had ne- 
giected their native literat sre for two hundred. 
ha tage were chicfly known for their 
ming and industry. They wrote huge 
Latin treatises on Law and Theology—and 
put forth bulky editions and great tomes of 
annotations on the classics. At last, however, 
they grew tired of being respected as the 
feared drudges of Europe, and reproached 
swith their consonants and commentators ; and 
determined, about fifty years ago, to show 
what metal they were made of, and to givo 
the world a taste of their quality, as men of 
ius and invention. In this attempt the 
thing to be effected was at all events to 
avoid the imputation of being scholastic imi- 
tators of the classics. That would have smelt 
too mach, they thought, of the old shop; and 
inorder to prove their claims to originality, i 
was necessary to go a little into the opposi 
extreme,—to venture on something decidedly 
modern, and to show at once their indepen- 
dence on their old masters, and their supe- 
Tority to the pedantic rules of antiquity. 
With this view some of them betook them- 
wives to the French models—set seriously to 
taly how to be say—appendre a étre vif—and 
composed a variety af petites pieces and 
novels of polite gallantry, ina style—of which 
veshall at present say nothing. This manner, 
however, ran too much counter to the general 
daracter of the nation to be very much fol- 
lowed—and undoubtedly the greater and bet- 
wr part of their writers turned rather to us, 
for hints and lessons to guide them in their 
inbitious carecr. There was a greater original 
afinity in the temper and genius of the two 
tationg—anid, in addition to that consideration, 
su great authors were indisputably at once 
more origina) and legs classical than those of 
Faoce. England, however, we are sorry to 
®s, could furnish abundance of bad as well 
of good modcls—and even the best were 
ilous enough for rash imitators. As it 
toned, however, the worst were most 
generally selected—and the worst parts of the 
fed. Shakespeare was admired—but more 
his flights of fancy, his daring impropriec- 
tes, his trespasses on the borders of absurdity, 
than for the infinite sagacity and rectifying 
good sense by which he redeemed those ex- 
travagancies, or even the profound tenderness 
and simple pathos which alternated with the 
lofty soaring or dazzling imagery of his style. 
Altogether, however, Shakespeare was beyond 
their rivalry ; and although Schiller has dared, 
écd not ingloriously, to emulate his miracles 
iS was plainly to other merits and other rival- 
6 that the body of his ingenious country- 
ten aspired. The ostentatious absurdity 
the affected oddity—the pert familiarity—the 
broken style, and exaggerated sentiment of 
Tristram ‘Shandy—the mawkish morality. 
dawdling details, and interminable agonies of 
Ricaardson—the vulgaradventures, aud home- 
ly, though, at the same time, fantastical specu- 
lations of John Buncle and others of his for- 
gotten class, found far more favour in their 
eyes. They were original, startling, unclas- 
weal, and puzzling. They excited cur‘osity 
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by not being altogether intelligible—effectu- 
ally excluded monotony by the rapidity and 
violence of their transitions, and promised to 
rouse the most torpid sensibility, by the vio- 
lence and perseverance with which they thun- 
dered at the heart. They were the ver 
things, in short, which the German original 
were in search of ;—and they were not slow, 
therefore, in adopting and improving on them. 
In order to make them thoroughly their own, 
they had only to exaggerate their peculiarities 
—to mix up with them a certain allowance 
of their old visionary philosophy, misty meta- 
physics, and superstitious visions—and to ine 
troduce a few crazy sententious theorists, to 
sprinkle over the whole a scasoning of rash 
speculation on morality and the fine arts. 

The style was also to be relieved by a va- 
riety of odd comparisons and unaccountable 
similes—borrowed, for the most part, from 
low and revolting objects, and all the better 
if they did not exactly fit the subject, or even 
introduced new perplexity into’ that which 
they professed to illustrate. 

This gocs far, we think, to explain the ab- 
surdity, incongruity, and affectation of the 
works of which we are speaking. But there 
is yet another distinguishing quality for which 
we have not accounted—and that isa peculiar 
kind of vulgarity which pervades all their va- 
rieties, and constitutes, perhaps, their most 
rep characteristic. We do not know 
very well how to describe this unfortunate 
peculiarity, except by saying that it is the 
vulgarity of pacific, comfortable burghers, oc- 
cupied with stufling, cooking, and providing 
for their coarse personal accommodations. 
There certainly never were any men of genius 
who condescended to attend so minutely to 
the non-naturals of their heroes and heroines 








as the novelists of modern Germany. Their 
works smell, ab it were, of grocerics—of 


brown papers filled with greasy cakes and 
slices of bacon,—and fryings in frowsy back 
parlours. All the interesting recollections of 
childhood turn on remembered tidbits and 
plunderings of savoury store-rooms. In the 
midst of their most passionate scenes there is 
always a serious und affectionate notice of the 
substantial pleasures of eating and drinking. 
The raptures of a téte-a-téte are not complete 
without a bottle of nice wine and a “trim 
collation.” Their very sages deliver their 
oracles over a glass of punch; and the en- 
chanted lover finds new apolosies for his 
idolatry in taking a survey of his mistrees! 
“combs, soap, and towels, with the traces of 
their use.” These baser necessities of ow 
nature, in short, which all other wiiters whe 
have aimed at raising the imagination on 
touching the heart have sept studiously out 
of view, are ostentatiously brought forward, 
and fondly dwelt on by the pathetic authors 
of Germany. 

We really cannot well account for this ex: 
traordinary taste. But we suspect it is owing 
to the importance that is really attached to 
those solid comforts and supplies of neces- 
saries, by the greater part of the readers and 
writers of that country. Though there Wwe 




















she mia: ‘He wants to persuade you that T am 
foud of such confectionary ; and it is himself that 
eannat live without licking his lips over something 
ef the kind."—‘ Let us confess,’ replied Lacrtes, 
* that, in this point, asin others, you and I go hand 
inaand. For example,’ he continued, ‘ the weather 
tedelightful to-day : what if we should take a drive 
into the country, and eat our dinner at the Mill?’”” 
Vol. i. pp. 143, 144. 

Even at the mill they are fortunate enough 
tomeet with a dramatic representation—some 
miners in the neighbourhood having, by great 
ee luck, taken it into their heads to set forth 

utility of their craft in a sort of recitative 

te with some unbelieving countrymen, 

to sing through a part of Werner’s Lec- 
tueson Mineralogy—upon which very natural 
and probable occurrence our apprentice com- 
ments, in this incredible manner. 

“(In this little dialogue,” said Wilhelm, when 
weaed at table, ‘ we have a lively proof how waeful 
the theatre might be to all ranks; what advantage 
even the State might procure from it, if the occupa- 
lions, trades, and undertakings of men were all 
broaght upon the stage! and presented on their 
priseworthy side, in that point of view in which 
the State itself should honour and protect them! 
Aumatters stand, we exhibit only the ridiculous 
side of rnen.—Might it not be a worthy and pleasing 
task for a statesman to survey the natural and re- 
procal influence of all claeses on each other, and 
toguide some poet, gifted with aufficient humour, 
infach labours as these? In this way, Tam per. 
raded, many very entertaining, both agreeable 
tnd eseful pieces, might be executed.’ ” 

Sech is the true sublime of German specu- 
btion! and it is by writing such sheer non- 
fense as this that men in that country acquire 
the reputation of great genius—and of uniting 
with pleasant inventions the most profoun: 
‘saggestions of political wisdom! Can we ‘be 

in maintaining, after this, that there 

ue diversities of national taste that can never 

bd reconciled, and scarcely ever accounted 
rt 

On another day they go in a boat, and agree, 
by way of pastime, to “extemporise a Play,” 
by each taking an ideal character, and at- 
tempting to gustain it—and this, “because it 

forces each to strain his fancy and his wit to 
the uttermost,” is pronounced to be a most 
“comfortable occupation,”-—and is thus mo- 
talized upon by a reverend clergyman who 
bad joined their party, and enacted a country 
pareon with great success. 

“«T think this practice very ueeful among actors, 
and even in the company of friends and acquaint- 
ances, It is the best mode of drawing men out of 
themselves, and leading them, by a circuitous path, 
back into themselves again.’"* 

Their evening occupation is not Jess intel- 
lectual and dramatic; though it ends, we 
must own, with rather too much animation. 
They all meet to read a new play; and 
—*between the third'and fourth act, the punch 
arrived, in an ample bowl; and there being much 
fighting and drinking in the piece itself, nothing 
was more natural than that, on every such occur- 
rence, the company ehould transport themselves 
into the situation of the heroes, should flourish and 
strike slorig with them, and drink long life to their 
favourites among the dramatis persona. 

** Bach individual of the party was inflamed with 
the most noble Gre of national spirit. How it grati- 
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fied’ this German company té ce poetically enter- 
tained, according to their own character, on stuf 
of their own manufacture! In particulur, the vaulte 
and caverns, the ruined castles, the moss and hol- 
low trees; but above all the nocturnal Gipsey- 
scenes, and tho Sceret ‘I'ribunal, produced a quite 
incredible effect. 

“Towards the fifth act the approbation became 
more impetuous and louder; and at last, when the 
hero actually trampled down his oppressor, and 
the tyrant met his Noctis the ecstnsy increased to 
such a height, that all averred they had never 
passed such happy moments. Melina, whom the 
liquor had inspired, was the noisiest; and when the 
second bow] was empty, and midnight near, Laertes 
swore through thick and thin, that no living mortal 
was worthy ever more to put these glasses to bis 
lips; and, so swearing, he pitched his own right 
over his head, through a window-pane, out into the 
street, The rest followed his example ; and not- 
withstanding the protestations of the landlord, who 
came running in at the noise, the punch-bowl itself, 
never after this festivity to be polluted by unholy 
drink, was dashed into a thousand shreds. Philina, 
whose exhilaration was the Icast noticed, the other 
two girls by that time having laid themselves upon 
the sofa in no very elegant positions, maliciously 
encouraged her companions in their tumult. 

“« Meanwhile the town-guard had arrived, and . 
were demanding admission to the house. Wilhelm, 
much heated by his reading, though he had drank 
but little, had enough to do with the landlord’s help 
to content these people by money and good words, 
and afterwards to get the various members of his 
party sent home in that unseemly case.’”’ 


Most of our readers probably think they 
have had enough of this goodly matter. But 
we cannot spare them a taste of the manner of 
courtship and flirtation that prevailed among 
these merry people. Philina onc day made a 
garland of flowers for her own hair—and then 
another, which she placed on the brows of 
our hero. 

“* And I, it appears, must go empty!’ said 
Laertes.—' Not by any means; you shall not have 
reason to complain,’ replied Philina, taking off the 
garland from her own head, and putting it on his.— 
*1f we were rivals,’ said Lacries, ‘we might now 
dispute very warmly which of us stood higher in 
thy favour."—' And the more fvols you,’ said she, 
whilst she bent herself towards him, and offered 
him her lips to kiss: and then immediately turned 
round, threw her arm about Wilhelm, ‘and be- 
stowed a kind salute on him also. ‘Which of 
them tastes best ?” said she archly.— Surprisingly !" 
exclaimed Lacrtes: ‘it seems as if nothing else 
had ever such a tang of wormwood in it.’—' As 
little wormwood,’ shy replied, ‘as any gift that a 
man may enjoy without envy and without conceit. 
But now,’ cried she, ‘I should like to have an 
hour’s dancing, and after that we must look to our 
vaulters.’ ’? 


Another evening, as Wilhelm was sitting 
pensively on the bench at the inn door, 

“ Philina came singing and skipping along 
through the front door. She sat down by him ; nay, 
we might almost say, on him, so close did she 
presa herself towards him; she leant upon his 
shoulders, began playing with his hair, patted him, 
and gave him the best words in the world. She 
begged of him to stay with them, and not leave her 
alone in that company, or she must die of ennui: , 
she could not live any longer in the same house 
with Melina, and had come over to lodge in the 
other inn for that very reason.—He tried in vain to 
satisfy her with denials; to make her understand 
that he neither could not would remain any longer. 
She did not cease her entreaties; nay, euddery 
she threw ner arm sbout his neck, and kisted hua 
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1 to, and scarcely wtites a letter with- 
ne notice uf his nervous tremors, his 
‘8 and catchings. “I had originally 
constitntion,” he says, in one place, 
\urt it by no intemperance, but that of 
tion.?? 
esenting our readers with this imper- 
umary of Mrs. Barbauld’s biographical 
ition, we have discharged by far the 
leasing part of our task; and proceed 
consideration of the correspondence 
it introduces, with considerable heavi- 
spirit, and the most unfeigned reluct- 
The letters are certainly authentic ; 
‘y were bought, we have no doubt, for 
ytice from the legal proprietors: but 
vublication, we think, was both im- 
and injudicious, as it can only tend to 
1 very respectable character, without 
nicating any gratification or instruction 
rs, We are told, indeed, in the pre- 
that it was the employment of Mr. 
\son’s declining years, to select and 
the collection from which this publi- 
has been made; and that he always 
forward to their publication at some 
period ;” nay, “that he was not with- 
aghts of publishing them in his life- 
ind that, after his death, they remain- 
ie hands of his last surviving daughter, 
rose decease they became the property 
grandchildren, and were purchased 
em at a very liberal price by Mr. Phil- 
We have no, doubt that what Mrs. 
d has here stated to the public, was 
o her by her employers : But we can- 
1 any one volume or the letters, with- 
ng satisfied that the idea of such a 
tion could only come into the mind of 
son, after his judgment was impaired 
infirmities of “ declining years;” and 
e observed some passages in those 
re now published, that seem tc prove 
itly his own consciousness of the im- 
of such an exposure, and the ab- 
any idea of giving them to the world. 
year 1755, when nine-tenths of the 
sollection must have been completed, 
him expressing himself in these words 
iend Mr. Edwards: 


2 employing myself at present in looking 
sorting and classing my correspondences 
r papers. This, when done, will amuse 
reading over again a very ample corres- 
3, and in comparing the sentiments of my 
ndents, at the time, with the present, and 
gfrom both. The many letters and papers 
estroy will make an executor’s work the 
ind if any of my friends desire their letters 
amed, they will be readily come at for that 
Otherwise they will amuse and direct 
ren, and teach them to honour their father’s 
1 their closets for the favours done him.” 
Vol. iii. pp. 113, 114. 


rdingly, they remained in the closet 
death of the last of his children; and 
3 whole collection is purchased by a 
ler, and put into the hands of an 
who finds it expedient to suppress two- 
fit! 

1 who have looked into the volumes 
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in question, will be at no loss co compretend 
the reasons of the unqualified reprehension 
we are inclined to bestow on their publica- 
tion. For the information of those who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them, we 
may observe that, so far from containing any 
view of the literature, the politics, or mannera 
of the times—any anecdotes of the eminent 
and extraordinary personages to whom the 
author had access—or any pieces of elegant 
composition, refined criticism, or interesting 
narrative, they consist almost entirely of com- 
pliments and minute criticisms on his novels, 
a detail of his ailments and domestic con- 
cerns, and some tedious prattling disputations 
with his female correspondents, upon the 
duties of wives and children; the whole so 
loaded with gross and reciprocal flattery, as 
to be ridiculous at the outset, and disgusting 
in the repetition, Compliments and the novels 
form indeed the staples of the whole corres- 
pondence: we meet with the divine Clarissa, 
and the more divine Sir Charles, in every 
page, and are absolutely stunned with the 
clamorous raptures and supplications with 
which the female train demand the conver- 
sion of Lovelace, and the death or restoration 
of Clementina. Even when the charming 
books are not the direct eubject of the corres- 
pondence, they appear in eternal allusions, 
and settle most oF the arguments by an au: 
thoritative quotation. In short, the Clarissa 
and Grandison are the scriptures of this con- 
gregation ; and the members of it stick as 
close to their language upon all occasions, as 
any of our sectaries ever did to that of the 
Bible. The praises and compliments, again, 
which are interchanged among all the parties, 
are so extremely hyperbolical as to be ludi- 
crous, and so incessant as to be excessivel 
fatiguing. We shall trouble our readets wit! 
but a very few specimens. 

The first series of letters is from Aaron Hill, 
a poet of some notoriety, it seems, in his day; 
but, if we may judge Hom these epistles, a 
very bad composer in prose. The only amus- 
ing things we have met with in this volume 
of his inditing, are his prediction of his own 
great fame, and the speedy downfal of Pope’s; 
and his scheme for making English wine of a 
superior quality to any that can be imported. 
Of Pope he says, that he died “in the wane 
of his popularity ; and that it arose originally 
only from meditated little eee aseiduitin 
and a certain bladdery swell of management.’ 
And a little after— z 


‘* But rest his memory in peace! It will very 
rarely be disturbed by that time he himeelf is ashes. 
Ir is pleasant to observe the justice of forced fame ; 
she lets down those, at once, who got themselves 

ushed upward ; and lifts none above the fear of 
falling. but a few who never teased her. 

‘What she intends to do with me, the Lord 
knows !"’—Vol. i. p. 107. 


In another place he adds, “For my part, I 
am afraid to be popular; I see so many who 
write to the living, and deserve not to live, 
that I content myself with a resurrection 





when dead: And after lamenting the un 
Popularity of some of his writings, he ways 
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een @ runner at a sponging house, we should have 
thought him a genius, and wished he had had the 
advantage of a liberal education, and of being ad- 
wutted into good company ; but it is beyond my 
conception, that a man of family, and who had 
gome learning, and who really is a writer, should 
descend 20 excessively low in all his pieces. Who 
ean care for any of his people? A person of 
honour asked me, the other day, what he could 
mean, by saying, in his Covent Garden Journal, 
that he had followed Homer and Virgil ii 
Amelia? I answered, that he was justified in say- 
ing 90, because he must mean Cotton's Virgil ‘I'ra- 
vestied, where the women are drabs, and the men 
ssoundrels.""—Vol. vi. pp. 154, 155. 


his lamentable that such things should 
lave been written confidentially ; it was sure- 
Iy unnecessary to make them public. 

After the dismissal of Mr. Edwards, we 
meet with two or three very beautiful and 
interesting letters from Mrs. Klopstock, the 
fret wife of the celebrated German poet. 
They have pleased us infinitely beyond any 
thing else in the collection ; but how far they 
ae indebted for the charm we have found in 
them to the lisping innocence of the broken 
Exglish in which they are written, or to their 
iiasic merit, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mme. We insert the following account of 
ter courtship and marriage. 


“ After having ecen him two hours, I was obliged 
pass the everang in acompany, which never had 
heen so wenrisome to mo. I could not speak, 1 
eouid not play ; I thought I saw nothing but Klop- 
wock. I saw him the next day, and the following, 
tad we were very scriously friends. But the fourt! 
&y be departed. It was an strong hour the hour 
af bis departure ! He wrote eoon after, and from 
that time our correspondence began to be a very 
diigent one. I sincerely believed my love to be 
fiendship. I spoke with my friends of nothing 

but Klopstock, and showed his letters, They 
rallied at me, and said I was in love. I raillied 
them again, and said that they must have avery 
fiendefpless heart, if they had no idea of friend- 

fp to a man aswell as to a woman. Thus it 
continued eight months, in which time my friends 
fand as much love in Klopstock’s letters.as in me. 
I perceived it likewise, but I would not believe it. 
Atthe last Klopstock said plainly that ho loved ; 
and 1 startled as fora wrong thing. I answered, 
that it was no love, but friendship, as it was what 1 
felt for him ; we had not seen one another enough 
19 love (as if love must have more time than friend- 
ship!) ‘his was sincerely my meaning, and I had 
this meaning till Klopstock came again to Ham- 
borg. Thie-he did a year after we had scen one 
another the first time. We saw, we were friends, 





we loved; and we believed that we loved: and, a | 


short time after, I could even tell Klopstock that I 
loved. But wo were obliged to part again, and 
wait two years for our wedding. My mother 
wou!d not itt me marry a stranger. I could marry 
then without her consentment, ns by the death of 
my father my fortune depended not on her; but 
this was an horrible idea for me ; and thank Hea- 
vez that I have prevailed by prayers! At this 
time knowing Klopstock, she loves him as her 
lifely son, and thanks God that she has not per- 
sited. We married, and I am the happicst wife 
in the world. In some few months it will be four 
vears that I am eo happy, and still I dote upon 
tock as if he was my bridegroom. 

“If you knew my husband, you would not 
wonder. ou_knew his poem, I could describe 
him very briefly, in saying he is in all respects what 
beisasa poet. This I can say with all wifely mo- 
aesty...... But I dare not fo speak ‘of iy, hus- 
bend T am all raptures when I do it. Ani os 
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happy as I am in love, 80 happy am I in friendship, 
in my mother, two elder sisters, and five other 
women. How rich Tam !’—Vol. iii. pp. 146—149, 


One of the best letters is dated from Tune 
bridge in 1751. Weehall venture onan extract. 


“« But here, to change the scene, to see Mr. Walsh 
at eighty (Mr. Cibber calls him papa), and Mr. 
Cibber at seventy-seven, hunting alter new faces; 
and thinking themselves happy if they can obtain 
the notice and familiarity of a fine woman !—How 
ridiculous !— 

«Mr. Cibber was over head and ears in love with 
Mise Chudleigh. Her admirers (such was his 
pineas !) were not jealous of hitn; but, pleased with 
that wit in him which they had not, were always 
for calling him to her. She said pretty things—for 
she was Miss Chudleigh. He said pretty things— 
for he was Mr. Cibber; and all the company, men 
and women, seemed to think they had an interest 
in what was said, and were half as well pleased as 
if they had said the sprightly things themselves; 
and mighty well contented were they to be second- 
hand repeaters of the pretty things. But once I 
faced the laureate squatted upon one of the benches, 
with a face more wrinkled than ordinary with dis- 
appointment. *I thought,’ said I, ‘you were of tho 
party at the tea treats—Miss Chudleigh is gone into 
the tca-room.’—' Pshaw!’ gaid he, ‘there is no 
coming at her, she is so surrounded by the toupets.” 
—And I left him upon the fret-—But_he was called 
to soon afters, aod. in he flew, and his face shone 
again, and looked smooth. 

«Another extraordinary old man we have hed 
here, but of a very different turn; the noted Mr. 
Whiston, showing eclipses, and explaining other 
phenomena of the stars, and preaching the millen- 
nium and anabaptism (for he is now, it secma, of 
that persuasion) to gay people, who, if they have 
white teeth, hear him with open mouths, though 
perhaps shut hearts; and after his lecture is over, 
not a bit the wiser, run from him the more eager: 
to C—r and W—sh, and to flutter among the bade 
laughing young fellows upon the walks, like boys 
and girls at a breaking up.’"—Vol. iii. p. 316—319. 

As Richardson was in the habit of flattering 
his female correspondents, by asking their 
advice (thouch he never followed it) as to the 
conduct of his works, he prevailed on a cer 
tain Lady Echlin to communicate a new 
catastrophe which she had devised for his 
Clarissa. She had reformed Lovelace, by 
means of a Dr. Christian, and made him die 
of remorse, though the last outrage is not 
supposed to be committed. How far Lady 
Echlin’s epistles are likely to mect wit 
readers, in this fastidious age, may be ton- 
jectured, from the following epecimen. 

“T heartily wish every Christain would read and 
wisely consider Mr. Skelton’s fine and pious les- 
sons. [ admire the warmth of this learned gentle- 
man’s zeal ; it is lnudable and necessary, ‘ especially 
in an age like this, which, for its coldness (he ob- 
serves) may be called the winter of Christianity.’ 
A melancholy truth, elegantly expressed! I have 
only perused a small part of this divine piece, and 
am greatly delighted with what I have read. 
Surely he is.a heavenly man. Iamalsa very fond 
of Dr. Clark: and excellent good Secd! I thank 
you, sir, for introducing another wise charmer, not 
less worthy of every body's regard. He merits atten- 
tion, and religiously commands it."’—Vol. v. p. 40. 

Next come several letters from the Rever- 
end Mr. Skelton, mostly on the subject of the 
Dublin piracy, and the publication of some 
works of his own. He seems to have been a 
man of strong, coarse sense, but extreme: 
irritable. Some delay in the publication a 
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and immetiately every man of them stopped 
short, and knelt quietly down, under the fire 
of the enemy. They then got up, ran right 
forward, and took the cannon. They had 
tolerable medical assistance; and found ad- 
mirable nurses .or the wounded, in the nun- 
neries and other religious establishments that 
existed in all the considerable towns. 

Their first enterprise, after the capture of 
Bressuire, was against Thouars. To get at 
this place, a considerable river was to be cross- 
ed.—M. de Lescure headed a party that was 
to force the passage of a bridge; but when he 
came within the heavy fire of its defenders, 
all kis peasants fell back, and left him for 
some minutes alone :—His clothes were torn 
by the bullets, but not a shot took effect on 
his person :—He returned to the charge again 
with Henri de Larochejaquelein :—Their fol- 
lowers, all but two, again left them at the 
moment of charging: But the enemy, scared 
at their audacity, had already taken flight ; 
the bridge was carried by those four men; 
and the town was given up after a short strug- 
gle, though not before Henri had_climbed 
alone to the top of the wall by the help of a 
friend’s shoulders, and thrown several stones 
at the flying inhabitants within. The repub- 
lican general Quetineau, who had defended 
himself with great valour, obtained honour- 
able terms in this capitulation, and was treated 
with the greatest kindness by the insurgent 
chiefs. He had commanded at Bressuire when 
it was finally abandoned, and told M. Lescure, 
when he was brought before him, that he saw 
the closed window-shutters of his family well 
enough as he marched out; and that it was 
not out of forgetfulness that he had left them 
unmolested. M. Lescure expressed his grati- 
tude for his generosity, and: pressed him to 
remain with them.—“ You do not agree in our 
opinions, I know ;—and I do not ask you to 
take any share in our proceedings. You shall 
be a prisoner at large among ue: But if you 
gu back to the republicans, they will say you 
gave up the place out of treachery, and you 
will be rewarded by the executioner for the 
gallant defence you have made.”’—The cap- 
tive answered in terms equally firm and spir- 
ited — I must do my duty at all hazards.— 
I should be dishonoured, if I remained _vol- 
untarily among enemies; and I am ready to 
answer for all I have hitherto done.””—It will 
sarprise some violent royalists among our- 
selves, we believe, to find that this frankness 
and fidelity to his party secured for him the 
friendship and esteem of all the Vendean 
leaders. The peasants, indeed, felt a little 
more like the liberal persons just alluded to. 
They were not a little scandalized to find a 
Tepublican treated with respect and courtesy ; 
—and, above all, were in horror when they 
saw him admitted into the private society of 
their chiefs, and discovered that M. de Bon- 
champ actually trusted himself in the same 
chamber with him at night! For the first 
two or three nights, indeed, several of them 
kept watch at the outside of the door, to de- 
fend him against the assassination they ap- 
prehended ; and once or twice he found in 
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the morning, that one moro distrustful than 
the rest had glided into the room, and laid 
himself down across the fect of his coms 
mander. 

From Thouars they proceeded to Fontenay, 
where they had a atill more formidable resist- 
ance to encounter. M. de Lescure was again 
exposed alone to the fire of six pieces of can- 
non charged with grape; and had his hat 
pierced, a spur shot off, and a boot torn by 
the discharge ;—but he only turned round to 
his men, who were hanging back, and said, 
You see these fellows can take no aim ;— 
come on!” They did come on, and soor 
carried all before them. 

The republicans had retaken, in the course 
of these encounters, the first piece of cannon 
which had fallen into the hands of the insur- 
gents, and to which the peasants had fond]; 
given the name of Marie Jeanne. After their 
success at Fontenay, a party was formed to 
recover it. One man, in his impatience, got 
so far ahead of his comrades, that he was in 
the heart of the enemy before he was aware. 
Fortunately, he had the horse and accoutre- 
ments of a dragoon he had killed the day 
before, and was taken by the party for one of 
their own company. ey welcomed him 
accordingly ; and told him that he was just 
come in time to repulse the brigands, who 
were advancing to retake their Marie Jeanne. 
“ Are they?” said he ;—“ follow me, and we 
shall soon give a good account of them :?— 
and then, heading the troop, he rode on till 
he came within reach of his own party, when 
he suddenly cut down the two men on each 
side of him, and welcomed his friends to the 
victory. At another time, four young officers, 
in the wantonness of their valour, rode alone 
to a large village in the heart of the country 
occupied by the republicans, ordered all the 
inhabitants to throw down their tricoloured 
cockades, and to prepare quarters for the ro: 
alist army, which was to march in, in the 
evening, one hundred thousand strong. The 
good people began their preparations accord 
ingly, and hewed down their tree of liberty— 
when the young men laughed in their faces, 
and galloped unmolested away from upwards 
of a thousand enemies!—The whole book is 
full of euch feats and adventures. Their re- 
cent successes had encumbered them with 
near four thousand prisoners, of whom, as 
they had no strong places or regular garrisons, 
they were much at a loss how to dispose.— 
To dismiss such a mob of privates, on their 
parole not to serve any more against them, 
they knew would be of no avail; and after 
much deliberation, they fell upon the ingeni- 
ous expedient of shaving their heads, at the 
same time that their parole was exacted ; 80 
that if they again took the field against them 
within any moderate time, they might be 
easily recognised, and dealt with accordingly. 
Madame Lescure’s father had the merit of 
this happy invention. 

The day after the capture of Fontenay, the 
greater part of the army thought it wee time 
to go home for a while to look after their cah- 
tle, and tell their excloits to their wives and 
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to trial for the supposed embezzlement. M. 
de L., however, having declared that one of 
them had given him his word of honour that 
the box was empty when they opened it, the 
whole council declared themselves satisfied, 
and acquitted the young men by acclamation. 

In the course of the summer of 1793, various 
sanguinary actions were fought with various 
success 5 bat the most remarkable event was 
the arrival of M. Tinteniac, with despatches 
from the English government, about the mid- 
die of July. This intrepid messenger had 
come alone through al] Brittany and Anjou, 
carrying his despatches in his pistols as wad- 
ding, and incessantly in danger from the re- 
publican armies and magistrates. The des- 
patches, Madame de L. informs us, showed 
an incredible ignorance on the part of the 
English government of the actual posture of 
affairs. They werc answered, however, with 
gratitude and clearnces. A debarkation was 
strongly recommended near Sables or Paim- 
banf, but by no means at L’Orient, Rochefort, 
or Rochelle ; and it was particularly entreated, 
that the troops should consist chiefly of emi- 
grant Frenchmen, and that a Prince of the 
House of Bourbon should, if possible, place 
himself at their head. Madame de L., who 
wrote a small and very neat hand, was em- 
ployed to write out these despatches, which 
were placed in the pistols of M. Tinteniac, 
who immediately proceeded on his adven- 
turous migsion. He reached England, it seems, 
and was frequently employed thereafter in 
undertakings of the same nature. He headed 
aconsiderable party of Bretons, in endeavour- 
ing to support the unfortunate descent at 
Quiberon ; and, disdaining to submit, even 
after the failure of that ill-concerted expedi- 
tion, fell bravely with arms in his hands. 
After his departure, the insurgents were re- 
pulsed at Lucon, and obtained some advan- 
tages at Chantonnay. But finding the repub- 
lican armies daily increasing in numbers, skill, 
and discipline, they found it necessary to act 
chiefly on the defensive; and, for this pur- 
pose, divided the country into several district: 
in each of which they stationed that part o! 
the army which had been recruited within it, 
and the general who was most beloved and 
confided in by the inhabitants. In this way, 
M. Lescure came to be stationed in the heart 
of his own estates: and was nota little touched 
to find almost all his peasants, who had bled 
and suffered by his side for so long a time 
without pay, come to make offer of the rents 
that were due for the possessions to which 
they were but just returned. He told them, 
it was not for his rents that he had taken up 
arms ;—and that while they were exposed to 
the calamities of war, they were well entitled 
to be freed of that burden. Various lads of 
thirteen, and several hale grandsires of sev- 
euty, came at this period, and insisted upon 
being allowed to share the dangers and glories 
of thei: kinsmen. 

From this time, downwards, the picture of 
the war is shaded with deeper horrors; and 
the operations of the insurgents acquire a 
eharacter of greater desperation. The Con- 
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yention issued the barbarous decree, that the 
whole country, which still continued its ree 
sistance, should be desolated ; that the whole 
inhabitants should be exterminated, without 
distinction of age or sex; the habitations con- 
sumed with fire, and the trees cut down with 
the axe. Six armies, amounting in all to near 
two hundred thousand men, were charged 
with the execution of these atrosious orders; 
and began, in September 1793, to obey them 
with a detestable fidelity. A multitude of 
sanguinary conflicts ensued; and the insur- 
gents succeeded in repulsing this desolating 
invasion at almost the points of attack. 
Among the elain in one of these engagements, 
the republicans found the body of a young 
woman, which Madame de L. informs us gave 
occasion to a number of idle reports; many 
giving out that it was she herself, or a sister 
of M.de L. (who had no sister), or a new 
Joan of Arc, who had kept up the gpirit of 
the peasantry by her enthusiastic predictions. 
The truth was, that it was the body of an in- 
nocent peasant girl, who had always. lived a 
remarkably quiet and pious life, till recently 
before this action, when she had been seized 
with an irresistible desire to take a part in 
the conflict. She had discovered herself some 
time before to Madame de L.; and begged 
from her a shift of a peculiar fabric. The 
night before the battle, she also revealed her 
secret to M. de L. ;—asked him to give her a 
pair of shoes—and promised to behave her- 
self in such a manner in the morrow’s fight, 
that he should never think of parting with 
her. Accordingly, she kept near his pereon 
through the whole of the battle, and conduct- 
ed herself with the most heroic bravery. Two 
or three times, in the very heat of the fight, 
she said to him, “No, mon, General, you shall 
not get before me—I shall always closer 
up to the enemy even than you.” Early in 
the day, she was hurt pretty seriously inthe 
hand, bat held it up laughing to her general, 
and said, “It is nothing at all.” In the end 
of the battle she was surrounded in a charge, 
and fell fighting like a desperado. There 
were about ten other women, who took up 
arms, Madame de L. says, in this cause ;-- 
two sisters, under fifteen—and a tall beauty, 
who wore the dress of an officer. The pricsts 
attended the soldiers in the field, and rallied 
and exhorted them; but took no part in the 
combat, nor ever excited them to any acts of 
inhumanity. There were many boy's of the 
most tender age among the combatarts,— 
some scarcely more than nine or ten yeare of 


age. 
M. Piron gained a decided victory over the 
most numerous army of the republic; but 
their ranks being recruited by the whole gar- 
tigon of Mentz, which had been liberated on 
role, presented again a most formidable 
Front to the insurgents. A great battle was 
fought in the middle of September at Chollet, 
where the government army was completely 
broken, and would have been finally routed, 
but for the skill and firmness of the cele. 
brated Kleber who commanded it, and wos- 
cessfully maintained a por tion which covered. 
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tc the agony of another removal. At length, 
they were landed on the opposite bank; where 
wretchedness and desolation appeared still 
more conspicuous, Thousands of helpless 
wretches were lving on the grassy shore, or 
roaming about in search of the friends from 
whom they had been divided. - There was a 
general complaint of cold and hunger ; and no- 
body in a condition to give any directions, or 
administer any relief. M. de L. suffered excru- 
ciating pain from the piercing air which blew 
upon his feverish frame;—the poor infant 
screamed fur food, and the helpless mother 
was lett to minister to both ;—while her at- 
tendant went among the burnt and mined 
villages, to seek a drop of milk for the baby. 
At length they got again in motion for the 
adjoining village of Varades,—M. de L., borne 
ina cort of chair upon the pikes of his soldiers, 
with his wife and the maid-servant walking 
before him, and supporting his legs, wrapped 
up in their cloaks. With great difticulty they 
procured a little room, in a cottage swarming 
with soldiers,—most of them famishing for 
want of food, and yet still so mindful of the 
rights of their neighbours, that they would 
not take a few potatoes from the garden of 
the cottage, till Madame de L. had obtained 
leave of the proprietor. 

M. de Bonchamp died as they were taking 
him out of the boat ; and it became necessary 
to elect another commander. M.de L. roused 
himself to recommend Henri de Larocheja- 
quelein ; and he was immediately appointed. 
When the election was announced to him, M. 
de L. desired to see and congratulate his 
valiant cousin. Ile was already weeping 
over him in a dark corner of the room; and 
now came to express his hopes that he should 
soon be superseded by his recovery. “ No,’” 
said M. de L., “that [ believe is out of the 
question: But even if I were to recover, 
I should never take the place you have 
now obtained, and should be proud to serve 
as your aid-de-camp.”—The day after, 
they advanced towards Rennes. M. de L. 
could find no other conveyance than a bag- 
gage-waggon; at every jolt of which he 
suifered such anguish, as to draw forth the 
most piercing shrieks even from his manly 
bosom. After some time, an old chaise was 
discovered: a piece of artillery was thrown 
away to supply it with horses, and the 
wounded general was laid in it,—his head 
being supported in the lap of Agatha, his 
mother’s faithful waiting-woman, and now 
the only attendant of his wife and infant. 
In three painful days they reached Laval ;— 
Madame de L. frequently suffering from 
absolute want, and sometimes getting noth- 
ing to eat the whole day, but one or two sour 
apples. M. de L. was nearly insensible du- 
ring the whole journey. He was roused but 
once, when there was a report that a party 
of the enemy were in sight. He then called 
for his musket, and attempted to get out of 
the carriage ;—addressed exhortations and re- 

roaches to the troops that were flying around 
im, and would not rest till an officer in whom 
Ae had confidence came up and restored some 
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order to the detachment.—The alarm turned 
out to be a false one. - 

At Laval they halted for several days; and 
he was eo much recruited by the repose, that 
he was able to get for half an hour on horse- 
back, and seemed to be fairly in the way 
of recovery; when his excessive zeal, and 
anxiety for the good behaviour of the troops," 
tempted him to premature exertions, from 
consequences of which he never afterwards 
recovered. The troops being all collected 
and retreshed at Laval, it was resolved to 
turn upon their pursuers, and give battle to 
the advancing army of the republic. Th 
conflict was sanguinary; but ended mos 
decidedly in favour of the Vendeans. The 
first encounter was in the night,—and was 
characterized with more than the usual con- 
fusion of night attacks, The two aimies 
crossed each other in so extraordinary a 
manner, that the artillery of each was eup- 
plied, fora part of the battle, from the cats- 
sons of the enemy; and one of the Vendean 
leaders, after exposing himself to great hazard 
in helping a brother officer, as he took him to 
be, out of a ditch, discovered, by the next flush 
of the cannon, that he was an enemy—anl 
immediately cut him down. Alter daybreak, 
the battle became more orderly, and ended in 
a complete victory. This was the last grand 
crisis of the insurrection. The way to La 
Vendée was once more open; and the fugi- 
tives had it in their power to return triumphant 
to their fastnesses and their homes, after rous- 
ing Brittany by the example of their valour 
and success. M. de L. and Henri both inclined 
to this course; but other counsels prevailed. 
Some were for marching on to Nantes—others 
for proceeding to Rennes—and some, more 
sanguine than the rest, for pushing directly 
for Paris. Time was irretrievably lost in these 
deliberations ; and the republicans had leisure 
to rally, and bring up their reinforcements, 
before any thing was definitively settled. 

In the meantime, M. de L. became visibly 
worse ; and one morning, when his wife alone 
was in the room, he called her to him, and 
told her that he felt his death was at hand ; 
—that his only regret was for leaving her 
in the midst of such a war, with a helpless 
child, and in a state of pregnancy. For him- 
self, he added, he died happy, and with 
humble reliance on the Divine mercy ;—but 
her sorrow he could not bear to think of ;— 
and he entreated her pardon for any neglect 
or unkindness he might ever have shown her. 
He added many other expressions of tender- 
ness and consolation ; and seeing her over- 
whelmed with anguich at the despairing tone 
in which he spoke, concluded by saying, that 
he might perhaps be mistaken in his prog- 
nosis ;—and hoped still to live for her. Next 
day they were under the necessity of movin; 
forward; and, on the journey, he learne 
accidentally from one of the officers, the 
dreadful details of the Queen’s execution, 
which his wife had been at great Pane to 
keep from his knowledge. This intelligence 
seemed to bring back his ferer—thoogh be 
still spoke of living to avenge her—*W\\ oa 
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st once dead before them, and was buried 
where he fell. 


“« Ainsi périt, &_vingt et un ans, Henri de la 
Rochejaquelcin, Encore a présent, quand les pay- 
sans se rappellent l’ardeur et |’éclat de son courage, 
wa modesue, sa facilité, et ce caracttre de guerner, 
et de bon enfant, ils parlent de lui avec fierté et avec 
amour. Jl n'est pas un Vendéen dont on ne voie 
te regard s'animer, quand il raconte comment il a 
servi sous M. Henri.""—Vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 


The fate of the gallant Marigny was still 
more deplorable. He joined Charrette and 
Stofflet ; but some misunderstanding 


having 
arisen among them upon a 


int of discipline, 
they took the rash and violent step of bring- 
ing him to a court-martial, and sentencing him 
to death for disobedience. To the horror of 
all the Vendeans, and the great joy of the re- 
publicans, this unjust and imprudent sentence 
was carried into execution ; and the cause de- 
prived of the ablest of its surviving champions. 
When they had gratified their curiosity with 
these melancholy details, Madame de L. and 
her mother set out for Bourdeaux, and from 
thence to Spain, where they remained for 
nearly two years—but were at last permitted 
to return ;—and, upon Bonaparte’s accession 
to the sovereignty, were even restored to a 
great part of their possessions. On the earnest 
entreaty of her mother, she was induced at 
last to give her hand to Louis de Larochejaque- 
lein, brother to the gallant Henri—and the in- 
heritor of his principles and character. This 
match took place in 1802, and they lived in 
ful retirement till the late movements 
for the restoration of the house of Bourbon. 
The notice of this new alliance terminates the 
original Memoirs ; but there is a supplement, 
containing rather a curious account of the in- 
trigues and communications of the royalist 
party in Bourdeaux and the South, through 
the whole course of the Revolution,—and of 
the proceedings by which they conceive that 
they accelcrated the restoration of the King in 
1814. It may not be uninteresting to add 
that since the book was published, the second 
husband of the unfortunate writer fell in bat- 


Itle in the same cause which proved futal to 
\ the first, during the short period of Bonaparte’s 
last reign, and but a few days before the de- 
cisive battle of Waterloo. 

We have not left room now for airy general 
observations—and there is no need of them. 
The book is, beyond all question, extremely 
| curious and interesting—and we really have 
no idea that any reflections of ours could ap- 
pear haif so much 60 as the abstract we have 
now given in their stead. One remark, how- 
ever, we shall venture to make, now that our 
abstract is done. If all France were like La 
Vendée in 1793, we should anticipate nothing 
but happiness from the restoration of the 
Bourbons and of the old government. But the 
very fact that the Vendeans were crushed by 
the rest of the country, proves that this is not 
the case: And indeed it requires but a mo- 
ment’s reflection to perceive, that the rest of 
France could not well resemble La Vendée in 
its royalism, unless it had resembled it in 
the other peculiarities upon which that royal- 
ism was founded—unless it had all its no- 
blesse resident on their estates; and living in 
their old feudal relations with a simple and 

icultural vassalage. The book indeed 

ws two things very plainly,—and both of 
them well worth remembering. In the first 
place, that there may bea great deal of kind- 
ness and good affection among a people of 
ineurgents against an established government ; 
—and, secondly, that where there is such an 
aversion to a government, as to break out in 
spontaneous insurrection, it is impossible en- 
tirely to subdue that aversion, either by 
severity or forbearance—although the differ- 
ence of the two courses of policy is, that 
severity, even when carried to the savage ex- 
tremity of devastation and indiscriminate 
slaughter, leads only to the adoption of similar 
atrocities in return—while forbearance is at 
least rewarded by the acquiescence of those 
who are conscious of weakness, and gives 
time and opportunity for those mutual conces- 
sions by which alone contending factions or 
principles can ever be permanently reconciled. 
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Purtosopurrs have long considered it as 
probable, that the private manners of absolute 
sovereigns are vulgar, their pleasures low, and 
their dispositions selfish ;—that the two ex- 
tremes of life, in short, approach pretty closely 
to each other; and that the Masters of man- 
kind, when stripped of the artificial pomp and 
magnificence which invests them in public 
resemble nothing so nearly as the meanest o! 
the multitude. The ground of this opinion 
is, that the very highest and the very lowest 
ai mankind are equally beyond the influence 
@@ that wholesome control, tc which all the 
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intermediate classes are subjected, by their 
mutual dependence, and the need they have 
for the good will and esteem of their fellows. 
Those who ure at the very bottom of the scale 
are below the sphere of this influence; and 
those at the very top are above it. The one 
have no chance of distinction by any effort 
they are capable of making; and the other 
are secure of the highest degree of it, without 
any. Both therefore are indifferent, or very 
nearly go, to the opinion of mankind. thea 
mer, because the naked eubastence white 
they earn by their labour will not be wfiered 
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togetner with the lowness of its style and dic- 
tion, are features—and pretty prominent ones 
—in tnat portraiture of royal manners and die- 
positions which we conceive it to be its chief 
ofiice and chief merit to display: In this 
pot of view, we conceive the publication to 

e equally curious and instructive ; and there 
is a vivacity in the style, and a rapidity in the 
narrative, which renders it at all events very 
enter‘eining, though little adapted for abstract 
or azzidgment.—We must endeavour, how- 
ever, to give our readers some notion of its 
contents. 

What is now before us is but a fragment, 
extending from the birth of the author in 
1707 to the year 1742, and is chiefly occupied 
with the court of Berlin, down till her mar- 
riage with the Prince of Bareith in 1731. She 
sets off with a portrait of her father Frederic 
William, whose peculiarities are already pret- 
ty well known by the dutiful commentaries 
of his son, and Voltaire. His daughter begins 
with him a little more handsomely; and as- 
sures us, that he had “talents of the first or- 
der’—“an excellent heart’W—and, in short, 
“all the qualities which go to the constitution 
of great men.” Such is the flattering outline: 
But candour required some shading; and we 
must confess that it is laid on freely, and with 
good effect. His temper, she admits, was un- 
governable, and often hurried him into ex- 
cesses altogether unworthy of his rank and 
situation. Then it must also be allowed that 
he was somewhat hard-hearted ; and through- 
out his whole life gave a decided preference 
to the cardinal virtue of Justice over the 
weaker attribute of Mercy. Moreover, “his 
excessive love of moncy exposed him” (her 
Reyal Highness seems to think very unjustly) 
“to the imputation of avarice.” And, finally, 
she infurms us, without any cireumlocution, 
that he was a crazy bigot in religion—suspi- 
cious, jealous, and deceitful—and entertained 
a profound contempt for the whole sex to 
which his dutiful biographer belongs. 

This “great and amiable” prince was mar- 
lied, as every body knows, to a princess of 
Hanover, « daughter of our George the First ; 
of whom he was outrageously jealous, and 
who.: he treated with a degree of brutality 
that <ould almost have justified any form of 
reveige. The princess, however, seems to 
have been irreproachably chaste: But had 
notwit.istanding, some of the usual vices of 
slaves; and tormented her tyrant to very good 
purpose by an interminable system of the 
most crooked and provoking intrigues, chielly 
about the marriages of her family, but occa- 
sionaily upon other subjects, carried on by 
the basest tools and instruments, and for a 
long time in confederacy with the daughter 
who has here recorded their history. But 
though she had thus the satisfaction of fre- 
ently enraging her husband, we cannot help 
thinking that she had herself by far the worst 
of the game; and indeed it is impossible to 
read, without a mixed feeling of pity and con- 
tempt, the catalogue of miserable shifts which 
this poor creature was perpetually forced to 
employ to avoid detection, and escape the 
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beatings with which it was frequently accom 
panied !—feigned sicknesses—midnight con- 
sultations—hidings behind screens and under 
Beals spies at her Busbaud/e create orgies 
—burning of letters, pocketing of inkstand 
and all the paltry apparatus of Doarding- school 
imposture ;—together with the more revolting 
criminality of lies told in the midat of caresse: 
and lessons of falsehood anxiously inculcat 
on the minds of her children.—lt is ouifying 
to know, that, with all this low cunning, 
practice in deceiving, this poor lady was her- 
self the dupe of a preposterous and unworthy 
confidence. She told every thing to a favour. 
ite chambermaid—who told it over again te 
one of the ministers—who told it to the King: 
And though the treachery of her confidante 
was perfectly notorious, aud she herself was 
reduced privately 10 borrow money from the 
King of England in order to bribe her to se- 
crecy, she never could keep from her any one 
thing that it was of importance to conceal. 
The ingenious Princess before us had for 
many years no other brother than the Great 
Fredeie, who afterwards succeeded to the 
throne, but whose extreme ill health in his 
childhood seemed to render her accession a 
matter of considerable probability. Her al- 
liance consequently became an early object 
of ambition to most of the Protestant princes 
of her time; and before she was fully eight 
years old, her father and mother had had fifty 
quarrels about her marriage. About the same 
time, she assures us that a Swedish officer, 
who was a great conjurer, informed her, after 
inspecting her hand, “that she would be 
sought in marriage by the Kings of Sweden, 
England, Russia, and Poland, but would not 
be united to any of them :””—a prediction, the 
good Princess declares, that was afterwards 
verified in a very remarkable manner. The 
Swedish proposition indeed follows hard upon 
the prophecy ; for the very next year engage- 
ments are taken for that match, which are 
afterwards abandoned on account of the ten- 
der age of the parties——The Princess here 
regales us with an account of her own vivac- 
ity and angelic memory at this period, and 
with a copious interlude of all the court scan- 
dal during the first days of her existence. 
But as wo scarcely imagine that the scandal- 
ous chronicle of Berlin for the year 1712, 
would excite much interest in this country in 
the year 1812, we shall take the liberty to 
pass over the gallantries of Madame de Blas» 
pil and the treasons of M. Clement; merely 
noticing, that after the execution of the latter, 
the King ordered every letter that came to 
his capital to be opened, and never slept with 
out drawn swords, and cocked pistols at his 
side. But while he was thus trembling at 
imaginary dangers, he was, if we can believe 
his infant daughter, upon the very brink of 
others sufficiently serious. His chief favour- 
ites were the Prince of Anhalt, who is briefl 
characterized in these Memoirs as brutal, 
cruel and deceitful, and the minister Grum- 
kow, who is represented, on the same auxhats 
ity, a8 a mere concentration of all tha vices. 
These worthy persons had eet theat heeta 
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Reing now at the rive age of twelve, her 
mother taxes her into ner confidence, and be- 
gins with telling her, that there are certain 
people who are her enemies, to whom she 
commands her never to show any kindness or 
civility. She then proceeds to name “three 
fourths of all Berlin.” But her great object 
is to train her daughter to be a spy on 
father, and at the same time to keep every 
thing secret from him and his counsellors ; 
and to arrange measures for a match between 
her an] aer nephew the Duke of Gloucester 
—afte-wards Prince of Wales, on the acces- 
sion CZ 2i8 father George II. In 1723, George 
I. comes to visit his daughter at Berlin, and is 
characterised, we cannot say very favourably, 
by his grandchild. He was very stupid, she 

with great airs of wisdom—had no gen- 
erosity but for his favourites, and the mis- 
tresses by whom he lect himself be governed 
-spoke fittle, and took no pleasure in hearing 
any thing but niaiseries:—since his accession 
to the English throne he had also become in- 
supportably haughty and imperious. When 
the fair author was presented to him, he took 
up a candle, held it close to her face, and ex- 
amined her all over without saying a word: 
at table he preserved the same magnificent 
silence ; judging wisely, the Princess observes, 
that it was better to say nothing than to ex- 
pose himself by talking. Before the end of 
the repast he was taken ill; and tumbled down 
on the floor, his hat falling off on one side, 
and his wig on the other. It was a full hour 
before he came to himself; and it was whis- 
pered that it was a sort of apoplexy: How- 
ever, he was well enough next day; and 
arranged every thing for the marriage of the 
author with his grandeon, and of her brother 
with the Princess Amelia. Obstacles arose, 
however, to the consummation of this double 
alliance ; and although the two Sovereigns had 
another meeting on the subject the year after, 
still the necessity of obtaining the consent of 
parliament occasioned an obstruction ; and in 
the mean time Frederic having thought fit to 
seize several tall Hanoverians, and enrol them 
by force in his regiment of giants, the English 
monarch resented this outrage, and died of 
another attack of apoplexy before matters 
could be restored to a right footing. 

Soon after this catastrophe, Frederic takes 
to @rinking with the Imperial ambassador ; 
and, when his stomach gets into disorder, 
bezo-mes outrageously pious; orders his valet 
to sirg psalms before him, and preaches him- 
self to his family every afternoon. The 
Princess and her brother are ready to suffo- 
cate with laughter at these discourses; but 
the hypochondria gains ground; and at last 
the Kingz talks seriously of resigning his 
crown, and retiring with his family to 2 small 
house in the country; where his daughter 
should take care of the linen, his‘son of the 

rovisions, and his wife of the kitchen. To 
Sivert these melancholy thoughts, he is per- 
suaded to pay a visit to the Elector of Saxony, 
Augustus K.ag of Poland; and there, large 
potations of Hungarian wine speedily dissipate 
all hisdreams ofdevotion. Nothing in modern 
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history, we su, comes nears the profli- 
gaey af the Court of Dresden at that period, 
Augustus, who never closed a day in sobriety, 
openly kept a large seraglio in his palace, 
and had about three hundred and fifty chil- 
dren by its inhabitants. One of those who 
had all along been recognized as his daugh- 


r| ter, was at this time his favourite mistress; 


while she, disdaining to be faithful to this ine 
cestuous connection, lavished all her favour 
on a brother, who was her avowcd lover, and 
the rival of their common parent !—F rederic, 
however, was so much pleased with these 
doings, that he entered inito a treaty for mar- 
tying his daughter to this virtuous elector, 
who was then fifty years of age ; and the year 
after, Augustus came to Berlin, to follow out 
his suit, where he was received in great state, 
and the daughter-mistress caressed by the 
chaste queen and her daughter. There is a 
good description of a grand court dinner given 
on this occasion; in which, after a long ac- 
count of the marshalling of princes and prin- 
cesses, the business of the day is summed up 
in the following emphatic words—On but 
force santés—on parla peu—et on s'ennuya 
beaucoup! The two kings, however, had va- 
rious (éle-a-téle parties that were more jolly; 
and in which they continued at table from 
one o'clock, which was their hour of dinner, 
till near midnight. In spite of all this cor- 
diality, however, the treaty of marriage was 
broken off: the heir-apparent of Augustus 
having obstinately refused to ratify those arti- 
cles in it which required his concurrence, 
The King now resolved to match his davgh- 
ter with a poor German prince, called the 
Duke of Weissenfield ; at which his wife, who 
had been all this time intriguing busily to 
bring about the union originally projected 
with the Prince of Wales, is in despair, and 
persuades him to let her make one effort more 
to bring her brother of England to a determi- 
nation, And here we have a very curious 
piece of secret history, which, though it touches 
the policy of the Court of England, has hitherto 
been unknown, we believe, in this country. 
A confidential agent arrives from Hanover, 
who informs the Queen, that the Prince of 
Wales has made up his mind to come imme- 
diately to Berlin, and to marry her daughter, 
without waiting for the formal consent of hie 
father, or the English Parliament, who, how- 
ever, he has no doubt, will neither of them 
hesitate to ratify the act when it is once 
over, The Queen is transported with thie 
news; and is so much intoxicated with joy 
on the occasion, that she bethinks herself of 
confiding the whole story in the evening to 
the English ambassador—who instantly wnitea 
home to his Court; and, his letter being ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State, produces au 
immediate mandate to the Prince, to set out 
for England without the delay of a moment. 
This mandate arrives just as his Royal High- 
ness is taking post with bridal impatience for 
Berlin: and, as it is addressed to him through 
the public offices, requires his implic\ dhe- 
dience. The trath of the matter is, the Prins 
ceas assures us, that George Wl. was himedli 
‘ 
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tox the day preceding, and by false keys and 
veals had taken all the papers out of it, and 
replaced them by harmless and insignificant 
letters, which they had fabricated in the 
course of one day, to the amount of near 
seven hundred. ‘The King, therefore, found 
nothing to justify immediate execution; but 
kept the Prince a close prisoner at Custrin, 
and shut the Princess up in her own chamber, 
His eon and Katt were afterwards tried for 
desertion, before a court-martial composed of 
twelve officers: Two were for sparing the 
life of the Prince, but all the rest were base 
enough to gratify the sanguinary insanity of 
their master by condemning them both to 
death. All Germany, however, exclaimed 
loudly against this sentence ; and made such 
representations to the King, that he was at 
last constrained to spare his son. But the 
unhappy Katt was sacrificed. His scaffold 
was erected immediately before the window 
of his unhappy master, who was dressed by 
force in the same funcral garment with his 
friend, and was held up at the window by 
two soldiers, while the executioner struck off 
the head of his companion. There is no 
secord of such brutal barbarity in the history 
of Nero or Domitian. 

After this, the family feuds about his dauzh- 
ter’s marriage revive with double fury. The 
Queen, whose whole heart is set on the Eng- 
lish alliance, continues her petty intrigues to 
effect that object; while the King, rendered 
furious by the haughty language adopted by 
the English ministry on the subject of the in- 
sult offered to their ambassador, determines 
to have her married without a moment’s 
delay ; and after threatening the Queen with 
his cane, sends to offer her the hand of the 
Prince of Bareith; which she dutifully ac- 
cepts, in spite of the bitter lamentations and 
outrageous fury of the Queen. That in- 
triguing princess, however, does not cease to 
intrigue, though deserted by her daughter— 
but sends again in greater urgency than ever 
to England ;—and that court, if we are to be- 
lieve the statement before us, at last seriously 
afraid of losing a match every way desir- 
able, sends off despatches, containing an en- 
tire and unqualified acquiescence in all 
Frederic’s stipulations as to the marriage— 
which arrive at Berlin the very morning of 
the day on which the Princess was to be so- 
lemnly betrothed to M. de Bareith, but are 
wickedly kept back by Grumkow and the 
Imperial Envoy, till after the ceremony had 
been publicly and irrevocably completed. 
Their disclosure then throws all parties into 
rage and despair ; and the intriguers are made 
the ridiculous victims of their own baseness 
and duplicity. The indefatigable Queen, how- 
ever, does not despair even yet ; but sends off 
snother courier to England, and sets all her 
emissaries to prepare the King to break off 
the match in the event of the answer being 
favourable ;—nay, the very night before the 
marriage, she takes her daughter apart, and 
begs her to live with her husband as a sister 
with her brother, for a few days, till the result 

the embassage is known. But her usual 





destiny pursues her. The fatal evening ar- 
rives ; and the Princess, with a train forty-five 
feet in length, and the spousal crown placed 
on twenty-four twisted locks of false hair, 
each thicker than her arm, enters the grand 
saloon, and takes the irrevocable vow!—and 
her mother has just put her to bed, when she 
hears that her courier has arrived, and leaves 
her in rage and anguish. 

The humours of the rest of the family a) 

r to no great advantage during the bridal 
festivities. In the first Place, the Princess’ 
sister, Charlotte, falls in love with the bride- 
groom, and does her possible to seduce him 
Then old Frederic cheats the bride in her 
settlements, which amount to a gross sum of 
near 5001. a year ;—and, finally, her brother« 
in-law, the Margrave of Anspach, rallies her 
husband 60 rudely upon his mother’s gallan- 
tries, that the latter gives him a brave defi- 
ance in the face of the whole court ; at which 
the poor Margrave is go dreadfully frightened, 
that he bursts out into screams and tears, ant 
tuns for refuge into the Queen’s apartment, 
where he hides himself behind the arras, from 
which he is taken ina filthy condition, and 
carried to his apartments, “ou il exhala sa 
colére par des vomissemens et un diarrhée 
ui pena lenvoyer a l’autre monde.”—Yet 
the good Princess assures us, that this reptile 
had “a good heart and a good understanding,” 
—with no fault but being a little passionate j 
and then, in the very next page, she recordsa 
malignant and detected falsehood which he 
had vented against her husband, and which 
rendered him odious in the eyes of the whole 
court. Being dissatisfied with her settle- 
ments, she puts the King in a good humour by 
giving a grand dinner to him and his officers, 
at which they are all “ivres morts;” but 
having mentioned her distresses through the 
Queen, he is so much moved with them, that 
he calls for the settlements, and strikes off 
about one fourth of her allowance. 

All this happened in autumn 1731 ; and in 
January 1732, the Princess being far advanced 
in pregnancy, and the roads almost impassa- 
ble, it was thought advisable for her to set out 
for her husband’s court at Barcith. She is 
overturned of course several times, and obliged 
to walk half the way :—But we pass over the 
disasters of the journey, to commemorate her 
arrival in this ancient principality. The firet 
village she reached was Hoff, which is on the 
frontier—and has also the couvenience of 
being within three miles of the centre of the 
territory: and here the grand marshal, and all 
the nobility of the province, are mustered to 
receive her at the bottom of the staircase, or, 
in other words, of the wooden ladder which 
led to her apartments. However, various 
guns were fired off very successfully, and the 
chief nobility were invited to dinner. The 
Princess’ description of these personages is 
really very ouifying. They had all faces, she 
says, which a cnild could not look on without 
screaming ;—huge masses of hair on their 
heads, filled with a race of vermin as ancien 
as their pedigrees {prec dperepineaiat mn 
that had deecended through many generinns 





















































































































































































































































REBIQUES OF ROBERT BURNS. 


posure’? of women of refinement. He has 
expressed admirably the feelings of an en- 
amoured peasant, who, however refined or 
eloquent he may be, always approaches his 
mistress on a footing of equality; but has 
never caught that tone of chivalrous gallantry 
which uniformly abases itself in the presence 
of the object of its devotion. Accordingly, 
instead of suing for a smile, or melting ina 
tear, his muse deals in nothing but locked 
embraces and midnight rencontres ; and, even 
in his complimentary effusions to ladies of 
the highest rank, is for straining them to the 
bosom of her impetuous votary. It is easy, 
accordingly, to sce from his correspondence, 
that many of his female patronesses shrunk 
from the vehement familiarity of his admira- 
tion; and there are even some traits in the 
volumes before us, from which we can gather, 
that he resented the shyness and estrange- 
ment to which those feelings gave rise, with 
at least as little chivalry as he had shown in 
producing them. 

But the leading vice in Burns’ character, 
and the cardinal deformity, indeed, of all his 
productions, was his contempt, or affectation 
of contempt, for prudence, decency, and reg- 
ularity; and his admiration of thoughtless- 
ness, oddity, and vehement sensibility ;—his 
belief, in short, in the dispensing power of 
genius and social feeling, in all matters of 
morality and common sense. This is the 
very slang of the worst German plays, and 
sne lowest of our town-made novels; nor can 
any thing he more lamentable, than that it 
ahozld have found a patron in such a man as 
R-:cx8, and communicated to many of his pro- 
ductions a character of immorality, at cace 
contemptible and hateful. It is but too true, 
that men: of the highest genius have frequently 
tesa hurried by their passions into a violation 
of prudence and duty; and there is some- 
thing generoxs, at least, in the apology which 
their admirers may make for them, on the 
ecore of their keener feelings and habitual 
want of reflection. But this apology, which 
is quite unsatisfactory in the mouth of another, 
‘-ceomes an insult and an absurdity whenever 
it proceeds from their own. A man may say 
of his friend, that he isa noble-hearted fellow 
—too generous to be just, and with too much 
spirit to be always prudent and regular. But 
he cannot be allowed to eay even this of him- 
self; and still less to represent himself asa 
hairbrained sentimental soul, constantly car- 
ried away by fine fancies and visions of love 
and philanthropy, and born to confound and 
des ise the cold-blooded sons of prudence 
and sobriety. This apology, indeed, evidently 
destroys itsclf: For it shows that conduct to 
be the result of deliberate system, which it 
affects at the same time to justify as the fruit 
of mere thoughtlessness and casual impulse. 
Such protestations, therefore, will always be 
treated, as they deserve, not only with con- 
tempt, but with incredulity ; and their mag- 
nanimous authors set down as determined 
profligates, who seck to disguise their eelfish- 
uess under a name somewhat less revolting. 
That profligacy is almost always selfishness, 
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and that the excuse of impetuous feeling can 
hardly ever be justly pleaded for those who 
neglect the ordinary duties of life, must be 
apparent, we think, even to the least reflect- 
ing of those sons of fancy and song. It re- 
quires no habit of deep thinking, nor any thing 
more, indeed, than the information of an honest 
heart, to perceive that it is cruel arid base to 
spend, in vain superfluities, that money which 
belongs of right to the pale industrious trades- 
man and his famishing infants ; or that it ia p 
vile prostitution of language, to talk of taat 
man’s generosity or gooducss of heart, who 
sits raving about friendship and philanthropy 
in a tavern, while his wife’s heart is breaking 
at her cheerless fireside, and his children 
pining in solitary poverty. 

This pitiful cant of carelees feeling and 
eccentric genius, accordingly, has never found 
much favour in the eyes of English sense and 
morality. The most signal cifect which it 
ever produced, was on the muddy brains of 
some German youth, who are said to have 
left college in a body to rob on the highway i 
because Schiller had represented the captain 
of a gang as so very noble a creature.—But 
in this country, we believe, a predilection for 
that honourable profession must have pre- 
ceded this admiration of the character. 2 
style we have been speaking of, accordingly, 
is now the heroics only of the hulks and the 
house of correction; and has no chance, we 
suppose, of being greatly admired, except in 
the farewell speech of a young gentleman 
preparing for Botany Bay. 

It is numiliating to think how deeply Burns 
has fallen into this debasing error. He is per- 
petually making a parade of his thoughtless- 
ness, inflammability, and imprudence, and 
talking with much complacency and _exulta- 
tion of the offence he has occasioned to the 
sober and correct part of mankind. This 
odious slang infects almost all his prose, and 
a very great proportion of his poctry ; and is, 
we are persuaded, the chief, if not the only 
source of the disgust with which, in spite of 
his genius, we know that he is regarded by 
many very competent and liberal judges. His 
apology, too, we are willing to believe, is to 
be found in the original lowness of his situa- 
tion, and the slightness of his acquaintance 
with the world. With his talents and powers 
of observation, he could not have seen much 
of the beings who echoed this raving, without 
feeling for them that distrust and contempt 
which would have made him blush to think 
he had ever stretched over them the protect- 
ing shield of his genius. 

‘Akin to this most lamentable trait of vul- 
garity, and indeed in some measure arising 
out of it, is that perpetual boast of his own 
independence, which is obtruded upon the 
readers of Burns in almost every page of his 
writings. The sentiment itself is nobie, and 
it is often finely expressed ;—but a gentleman 
woukd only have expressed it when he was 
insulted or provoked ; and would never have 
made it a spontaneous theme to those (enka 
in whose estimation he felt Ubat bie honsat 
stood clear, It is mixed wp, 190, 
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‘Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 
Tho youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would, in the way hie wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
but chiefly, in their hearts, with grace divine pre- 
side.”* Vol. iii. pp. 174—181. 


The charm of the fine lines written on turn- 





ing up a mouse’s nest with a plough, will also 
be found to consist in the simple tenderness 


of the delineation. 


“Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 
Its silly wa's the wins are strewin! 
An’ naething, now, to big a new anc, 

” fo; green! 
An’ bleak December's winds ensuin, 
Baith snell and keen! 


“ Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 
An’ cozie here beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
’ Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


«* That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble, 
An cranreuch cauld !”" 
Vol. iii. pp. 147. 


The verees to a Mountain Daisy, though 
more elegant and picturesque, seem to derive 
their chief beauty from the same tone of sen- 
timent. 


“* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
‘Thon’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
‘Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
‘Thou bonnie gem! 








“* Alas! it's no thy neebor eweet, 
The bonnie Lark, companion mect! 
Bending thee “mang the dewy weet! 
i’ spreck|'d breast, 
‘When upward-springing, blythe to greet 
‘The purpling east. 
** Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth, 
Thy tender form. 
“* There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward epread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming he: 
In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed 
And low thou lies !"” 
Vol. iii. pp. 201, 202. 


There are many touches of the same kind 
in most of the popular and beautiful poems in 
this collection, especially in the Winter Night 
—the address to Ris old Mare—the address to 
the Devil, &c.;—in all which, though the 
greater part of the piece be merely ludicrous 
and picturesque, there are traits of a delicate 
and tender fecling, indicating that unaffected 
softness of heart which is always so enchant- 
ing. In the humorous address to the Devil, 
which we have just mentioned, every Scottish 
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reader must have felt the effect of this relent. 
ing nature in the following stanzas :— 


‘* Lang syne, in Eden’s bonie yard, 
When youthfu’ lovers first were pair'd, 
An’ all the soul of love they shar'd, 

The raptur’d hour, 
Sweet on the fragrant, flow’ry ewaird, 
In shady bower: 


“Then you, ye auld, snic-drawing dog! 
Ye came to Paradise incog, 
An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
*Maist ruin'd a. 


“But, fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
+ Still hae a stake— 
I'm wae to think upo’ yon den, 
v'n for your sake !"" 
Vol. iii. pp. 74—76. 


The finest examples, however, of this simple 
and unpretending tenderness is to be found in 
those songs which are likely to transmit the 
name of Burns to all future generations. He 
found this delightful trait in the old Scottish 
ballads which he took for his model, and upon 
which he has improved with a felicity and 
delicacy of imitation altogether ‘onrivalled in 
the history of literature. Sometimes it is the 
brief and simple pathos of the genuine old 
ballad ; as, 


“ But I look to the West when I lie down to rest, 
That happy my dreams and my elumbers may be; 
For far in the West lives he I love best, 
The lad that is dear to my baby and me.’” 


Or, as in this other specimen— 


“*Drumossie moor, Drumossie day ! 
A weefu’ day it was to me; 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three. 


‘« Their winding sheet the bluidy clay, 
‘Their graves are growing green to see; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman's e’e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 
A bluidy man I trow thou be; 
For mony a heart thou hast made sair, 
That ne’er did wrung to thine or thee."” 
Vol. iv. p. 337. 


Sometimes it is animated with airy narrative, 
and adomed with images of the utmost ele- 
gance and beauty. Asa specimen taken at 
random, we insert the following stanzas :— 


“ And ay she wrought her mammie's wark : 
And ay she sang sae merrilie : 
The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 


“But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little itntwhite's nest; 
And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 


“Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
The flower and pride of a’ the glen; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 

And wanton naigies nine or ten. 


“He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, 
He danc'd wi’ Jeanie on the downy 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wis, 
Her heart waa tint, het peace wanwoem 
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Thy iraage at our last embrace ; 
Ah! little thought we ’twas our last ! 
" Ayr gurgling kiss'd his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wil 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin'd amorous round the raptured scene. 
* The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day ! 
' Still o'er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
' Mv Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Sce’at thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear'st thou the groans that rend his brenst?"” 
Vol. i. pp. 125, 126. 
Of his pieces of humour, the tale of Tam 
’ Shanter is probably the best ; though there 
re traits of infinite merit in Scotch Drink 
ne Holy Fair, the Hallow F’en, and several 
f the songs; in all of which, it is very re- 
aarkable, that he rises occasionally into a 
train of beautiful description or lofty senti- 
rent, far above the pitch of his original con- 
eption. The poems of observation on life 
nd characters, are the Twa Dogs and the 
arious Epistles—aJl of which show very ex- 
aordinary sagacity and powers of expression. 
‘hey are written, however, in so broad a dia- 
set, that we dare not venture to quote any 
art of them. The only picccs that can be 
lassed under the head of pure fiction, are 
ie Two Bridges of Ayr, atid the Vision. In 
re last, there are some vigorous and striking 
nes. We select the passage in which the 
Tuse describes the early. propensities of her 
tvourite, rather as being more generally in- 
slligible, than as superior to the rest of the 
oem. 





“*T saw thee seck the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar; 
Or when the North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


“* Or when the deep-green manil'd earth 
Warm cherish'd ev'ry flow’ret's birth, 
And joy and music Pouring forth 

n ev'ry grove, 
T saw thee eye the eenral mirth 
? With boundless love. 


“When ripen’d fields, and azure skies, 
Call'd forth the reapers’ rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their ev'ning joys, 
And lonely stalk, 
‘I'o vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
n pensive walk, 


“4 When youthful love, warm, blushing, strong, 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 
Those accents grateful to thy tongue, 
Th’ adored Name, 
T taught tnee how to pour in song, 
'o sooth thy flame. 


«J saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 
By Passion driven; 
Bat yet the light thet led astray 
‘Was light from heaven !"” 
Vol. iti. pp. 109, 110, 
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There is another fragment, called also a 
Vision, which belongs to a higher order of 
poetry. If Burns had never written any thing 


‘ild woods, thickening, green, | else, the power of description, and the vigout 


of the whole composition, would have entitled 
him to the remembrance of posterity. 


“The winds were laid, the air was atill, 
‘The stars they shot alang the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant-echoing glens reply, 


‘The stream adown its hazelly path, 

Was rushing by the ruin'd wa's, 

Hasting to join the eweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells an’ fa s. 


“The cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights. wi’ hissing eerie din ; 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 
Like fortune's favours, tint as win! 





‘* By heedless chance I turn’d mine eyes, 
And by the moon-beam, shook, to see 
A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Auir'd as minstrels wont to be. 


‘Had I a statue been o' stane, 
His darin’ look had daunted me; 
And on his bonnet grav'd was plain, 
The sacred posy—Liberty ! 


“ And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might rous’d the slumbering dead to hear* 
But ob it was a tale of woe, 
As ever met a Briton's ear! 


“ He sang wi’ joy the former day, ay 
He weeping wail'd his latter times- 

But what he said, it was nae pla’ 

I winna ventur’tin my thym 

ol. 
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Some verses, written for a Hermitage, sound 
like the best parts of Grongar Hill. The 
reader may take these few lines as a speci 
men :— : 
“« As thy day grows warm and high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Dost thou spurn the humble vale? 

Life's proud summits wouldst thou scale ? 

Dangers, eagle-pinion’d, bold, 

Soar around each cliffy hold, 

While cheerful peace, with linnet song, | 

Chants the lowly dells among.”"—Vol. iii. p. 299. 


There is a little copy of Verses upon a News- 
paper at p. 355, of Dr. Currie’s fourth volume, 
written in the same condensed style, ant 
only wanting translation into English to be 
worthy of Swift. 

The finest piece, of the strong and nervous 
sort, however, is undoubtedly the address of 
Robert Bruce to his army at Rannockbum, 
beginning, “Scots, wha hae wi? Wallace Bled. 
The Death Song, beginning, 


“ Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth and ye 


skies, - 
Now gay with the bright sotting sun.’” 


is to us less pleasing. There are specimens, 

however, of such vigour and emphasis scat- 

tered through his whole works, as are sure 
to make themselves and their author remem- 
bered ; for instance, that noble description of 

a dying soldier. 

“* Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings teaze him: 
Death comes! wi’ fearleas eye he sera tic, 
‘Wi' bluidy hand a welcome gf ee him), 

An’ when be iva, 
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misery in my determination, and J durst not trifle 
with so important a deposite. Nor have I any 
cause to repent it. If I have not got polite tatile, 
modish manners, and fashionable dress, I am not 
sickened and disgusted with the multiform curse 
of boarding-school affectation ; and I have got the 
handsomest figure, the sweetest temper, the sound- 
eat constitution, and the kindest heartin the county ! 
Mrs. Burns believes, as firmly as her creed, that I 
am le plus bel esprit, et le plus honnéte homme in 
the universe ; although she scarcely ever in her life, 
except the Scriptures of tho Old and New ‘T'esta- 
ment, and the Psalms of David in metre, spent five 
minutes together on either prose or verse.—I must 
except alag from this last, a certain late publication 
of Scots Poems, which she has perused very de- 
voutly, and all the ballads in the country, as she has 
(O the partial lover! you will cry) the finest ‘‘ wood- 
note wild” I ever heard.—I am the more particular 
in this lady's character, as I know she will henceforth 
have the honour of a share in your best wishes. 
She is still at Mauchline, o8 I am building my 
house: for this hovel that I shelter in while occa- 
sionally here, is pervious to every blast that blows, 
and every shower that falls; and I am only pre- 
served from being chilled to death, by being suffo- 
cated with smoke. I do not find my farm that 
pennyworth I was taught to expect ; but I believe, 
in time, it may bea saving bargain. You will be 
pleased to hear that I have laid aside idle éclat, 
and bind every day after my reapers. 

** To save me from that horrid situation of at any 
time going down, in a losing bargain of a farm, to 
misery, I have taken my excige instructions, and 
have my commission in ny pocket for any emerg- 
ency of fortune! If I could set all bates your 
view, whatever disrespect you, in common with the 
world, have for this business, I know you would 
approve of my idea.""—Vol. v. pp. 74, 75. 


We may add the following for the sake of 
connection, 


“I know not how the word exciseman, or still 
more opprobrious, gauger, will sound in your ears. 
I too have seen the day when my auditory nerves 
would have felt very delicately on this subject ; but 
a wife and children are things which have a won- 
derful power in blunting these kind of sensations. 
Fifty pounds a year for life, and 9 provision for 
widows and orphans, you will allow, is no bad set- 
tlement for a poet. Tor the ignominy of the pro- 
fession, I have the encouragement which I once 
beard a recruiting serjeant give to a numerous, if 
not a respectable audience, in the streets of Kilmar- 
nock— Gentlemen, for your further and better en- 
courogement, I can assure you that our regiment is 
the most blackgunrd corps under the crown, and 
consequently with ug an honest fellow has the surest 
chance of preferment.’ "—Vol. v. pp. 99, 100. 











It would have been as well if Mr. Cromek 
had left out the history of Mr. Hamilton’s die- 
sensions with his parish minister,—Burns’ 
apology to a gentleman with whom he had a 
drunken squabble,—and the anecdote of his 
being used to ask for more liquor, when visit- 
ing in the country, under the pretext of forti- 
fying aimself against the terrors of a little 
wood ae had to pass through in going home. 
The most interesting passages, indeed, in this 

rt of the volume, are those for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Srcmek himself. He informs 
us, for instance, in a note, 


“* One of Burns’ remarks, when he first came to 
Edinburgh, was, that between the Men of rustic 
life, and tho polite world, he observed little differ- 
ence—that in the former, though unpolished by 
fashion, and unenlightened by science, he had found 
much observatior and much intelligence ;—but a 
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refined and accomplished Womar. was a being al 
most new to him, and of which he had formed but 
a very inadequate idea."'—Vol. v. pp. 68, 69. 


He adds also, in another place, that “the 
poet, when questioned about his habits of 
composition, replied,—‘All my poetry is the 
effect of easy composition, but of laborious 
correction.’”” It is pleasing to know those 
things—even if they were really as trifling as 
to a superficial observer they may probably 
appear. There is a very amiable letter from 
Mr. Murdoch, the poet's early preceptor, at 
i 111; and a very splendid one from Mr. 

loomfield, at p. 135. As nothing is more 
rare, among the minor poets, than a candid 
acknowledgment of their own inferiority, we 
think Mr. Bloomfield well entitled to have his 
magnanimity recorded. 

“ The illustrious soul that has left amongst us the 
name of Burns, has often becn lowered down toa 
comparison with me; but the comparison e: 
more in circumstances than in essentials. t 
man stood up with the stamp of superior intellect 
on his brow; a visible greatn and great and 
patriotic subjects would only have called into action 
the powers of his mind, which lay inactive while he 
played calmly and exquisitely the pastoral pipe. 

“The lettera to which I have alluded in my pre 
face to the ‘ Rural Tales,’ were friendly warnings, 
pointed with immediate reference to the fate of 
that extraordinary man. ‘ Remember Burns,’ has” 
been the watchword of my friends. Ido remember 
Burns; but I am not Burns! I have neither his 
fire to fan, or to quench ; nor his passions to control! 
Where then is my merit, if I make a peaceful 
voyage on_a smooth sea, and with no mutiny on 
board ?”"—Vol. v. pp. 135, 136. 

The observations on Scottish songe, which 
fill nearly one hundred and fifty pages, are, 
on the whole, minute and trifling; though the 
exquisite justness of the poet’s taste, and his 
fine relish of simplicity in this species of com- 

gition, is no less remarkable hero than in 

is correspondence with Mr. Thomson. Of 
all other kinds of poetry, he was so indulgent 
a judge, that he may almost be termed an in- 
discriminate admirer. We find, too, from 
these observations, that several songs and 
pieces of songs, which he printed as genuine 
antiques, were really of his own composition. 

The commonplace book, from which Dr. 
Currie had formerly selected all that he 
thought worth Publication, isnext given entire 
by Mr. Cromek. We were quite as well, we 
think, with the extracts ;—at all events, there 
was no need for reprinting what had been 
given by Dr. Currie ; a remark which is equally 
applicable to the letters of which we had fore 
merly extracts. 

Of the additional poems which form the 
concluding part of the volume, we have but 
littletosay. We have little doubt of their au- 
thenticity ; for, though the editor kas omitted, 
in almost every instance, to specify the source 
from which they were derived, they certainly 
bear the stamp of the author’s manner and 
genius. They are not, however, of his purest 
metal, nor marked with his finest die: several 
of them have appeared in print already ; and 
the songs are, as usual, the best. “Thos Whe 
lamentation of a desolate damel,ie Lender 
and pretty. 
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Gertrade of Wyoming, a@ Pennsylvanian Tale ; and other Poems. By THomas CamPpety, authot 


of leasures of Hope,” §c. 

We rejoice once more to see @ polished and 
pathetic poem—in the old style of Engliah 
pathos and _poeti This is of the pitch of 
the Castle of Indolence, and the finer parts of 
Spenser ; with more feeling, in many place: 
than the first, and more condensation an 
diligent finishing than the latter. If the true 
tone of nature be not everywhere maintained, 
it gives place, at least, to art only, and not to 
affectation—and, least of all, to affectation of 
singularity or rudeness. 

Beautiful as the greater part of this volume 
is, the public taste, we are afraid, has of late 
been too much accustomed to beauties of a 
more obtrusive and glaring kind, to be fully 
sensible of its merit. Without supposing that 
this taste has been in any great degtes vitiated, 
or even imposed upon, by the babyiam or the 
antiquarianism which have lately been versi- 
fied for its improvement, we may be allowed 
to suspect, that it has been somewhat dazzled 
by the splendour, and bustle and variety of 
the most popular of our recent poems; and 
that the more modest colouring of truth and 
nature may, at this moment, seem somewhat 
cold and feeble. We have endeavoured, on 
former occasions, to do justice to the force 
and originality of some of those brilliant pro- 
ductions, as well as to the genius (fitted for 
much higher things) of their authors—and 
have little doubt of being soon called upon 
for a renewed tribute of applause. But we 
cannot help saying, in the mean time, that 
the work before us belongs to a class which 
comes nearer to our conception of pure and 
perfect poetry. Such productions do not, 
indeed, strike so strong a blow as the vehe- 
ment effusions of our modern Trouveurs ; 
but they are calculated, we think, to please 
more deeply, and to call out more perma- 
nently, those trains of emotion, in which the 
delight of poetry will probably be found to 
consist. They may not be so loudly nor so 
universally applauded; but their fame will 
probably endure longer, and they will be 
oftener recalled to mingle with the reveries 
of solitary leisure, or the consolations of real 
sorrow. 

There is a sort of poetry, no doubt, as there 
is a sort of flowers, which can bear the broad 
sun and the ruffling winds of the world,— 
which thrive under the hands and eyes of in- 
discriminating multitudes, and please as much 
in hot and crowded saloons, as in their own 
sheltered repositories; but the finer and the 
purer sorts blossom only in the shade; and 
never give out their swects but to those who 
seek them amid the quiet and seclusion of 
the scenes which gave them birth. There 
‘re torrents and cascades which attract the 
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admiration of tittering parties, and of which 
even the busy must turn aside to catch a 
transient glance: But “the haunted stream” 
steals through a still and a solitary landecape ; 
and its beauties are never revealed, but to 
him who stra! ain calm contemplation, by its 
course, and ra lows its wanderings with un- 
distracted and unimpatient admiration. There 
is a reason, too, for all this, which may be 
made more plain than by metaphors. 

The highest delight which poetry produces, 
does not arise from the mere passive percep- 
tion of the images or sentiments which it pre- 
sents to the mind; but from the excitement 
which is given to its own internal activity, 
and the character which is impressed on the 
train of its spontaneous conceptions. Even 
the dullest reader generally sees more than 
is fliseotly presented to him by the poet; but 
a lover of poetry always sees infinitely more; 
and is often indebted to his author for little 
more than an impulse, or the key-note of a 
melody which his fancy makes out for itselt. 
Thus, the effect of poetry, depends more on 
the fruitfulness of the impressions to which it 
gives rise, than on their own individual force 
or novelty ; and the writers who poseess the 
greatest powers of fascination, are not those 
who present us with the greatest number of 
lively images or lofty sentiments, but who 
most roceossfilly impart their own impulse 
to the current of our thoughts and feelings, 
and give the colour of their brighter concep- 
tions to those which they excite in their 
readers. Now, upon a little consideration, it 
will probably appear, that the dazzling, and 
the busy and marvellous scenes which con- 
stitute the whole charm of some poems, are 
not £0 well calculated to produce this effect, 
as those more intelligible delineations which 
are borrowed from ordinary life, and coloured 
from familiar affections. The object is, to 
awaken in our minds a train of kindred emo- 
tions, and to excite our imaginations to work 
out for themselves a tissue of pleasing or im- 
pressive conceptions. But it seems obvio 
that this is more likely to be accomplishe 
by surrounding us gradually with those ob- 
jects, and involving us in those situations 
with which we have long been accustomed 
to associate the feelings of the poet,—than by 
startling us with some tale of wonder, or at 
tempting to engage our affections for per 
sonages, of whose character and condition 
we are unable to form any distinct conce] 
tion. These, indeed, are more sure than the 
other to produce a momentary sensation, by 
the novelty and exaggeration with which wey 
are commonly atrea..ea, bot (heir power * 
spent at the first impulse. They do not wt 
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“« And much they lov'd his fervid strain— 
While he each fair variety retrac’d . 
Of climes, and manners, o’er the eastern main. 
Now hap 4 Switzer'’s hillse—romantic Spain— 
Gay liled | ields of France—or, more refin'd, 
The soft Ausonia’s monumental reign ; 
Nor legs each rural image he design’d, 
‘Than all the city’s pomp and home of human kind. 


‘* Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ! 

Of nature's savage glories he would speak— 

The loneliness of earth that overawes !— 

Where, resting by some tomb of old cacique 

The lama-driver on Peruvia's peak, 

Nor voice nor living motion marks around ; 

But storks that to the boundless forest shriek ; 

Or wild-cane arch high flung o'er gulf profound, 

That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado 
sound.’’—pp. 36, 37. 


Albert, at last, bethinks him of inquiring 
after his stray ward young Henry; and enter- 
tains his guest with a short summary of his 
history. 


“* His face the wand’ rer hid ;—but could not hide 

A tear, asmile, upon his cheek that dwell !— 

* And speak, mysterious stranger !’ (Gertrude cried) 

‘Tt is!—it is!—I knew—I knew-him well! 

"Tis Waldegrave's self. of Waldegrave come to 

A burst of joy the father's lips declare ; {tell!” 

But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell : 

At once his open arms embrac’d the pair; 

Was never group more blest, in this wide world of 
care !”"—p, 39 


The first overflowing of their joy and art- 
less love is represented with all the fine 
colours of truth and poetry; but we cannot 
now make room for it. The Second Part ends 
with this stanza :— 


“Then would that home admit them—happier far 

Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon— 

While, here and there, a solitary star 

Flush’d in the dark’ning firmament of June; 

‘And silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 

Ineffable—which I may not pourtray ! 

For never did the Hymenean moon 

A paradise of hearts more sacred away, 

In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ny 

p. 43. 

The Last Part sets out with a soft but 

spirited sketch of their short-lived felicity. 


“« Three little moons, how short! amidst the grove, 
And pastoral savannas they consume! 
While she, beside her buekin'd youth to rove, 
Delights. in fancifully wild costume, 
Her ‘ovely brow to shade with Indian plume; 
And forth in hunter-sceming vest they fare; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ! 
*Tis but the breath of heav’n—the blessed air— 
And tnteschange of hearts, unknown, unseen to 

share. 





<* What though the sportive dog oft round them note, 

Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing; 

“Yet who, in love's own presence, would devote 

“To death those gentle throats that wake the spring ? 

@r writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 

TNo!—nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 

But, fed by Gertrude’s hand, still let them sing, 

Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs. 

“That shade ev’n now her love, and witnese'd first 
her vows.""—pp. 48, 49, 


The transition to the melancholy pert of the 
@ tory is introduced with great tender:iess and 
dignity. 
“But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
torrent’s srooothness ere it dash below ! 








And must I change my song f and must I show, 

Sweet Wyoming! the day, when thou wert doom'd, 

Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bow’rs laid low ! 

When, where of yesterday a garden bloom’d, 

Death oversprend his pall, and black'ning ashes 

gloom’dt— 

‘* Sad was the year, by proud Oppression driv'’n, 

When Transatlantic Liberty arose ; 

Not in the sunshine, and the emile of heav’n, 

But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes: 

Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes, 

Her birth star was the light of burning plains ; 

Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 

From kindred hearts—the blood of British veins !— 

And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains!"" 
pp. 50, 51. 


Gertrude’salarm and dejection at the pros- 
pect of hostilities are well described : 


‘© O, meet not thou,”’ she cries, ‘‘thy kindred foe. 
But peaceful let us seek fair England's strand,” &c. 


—as well as the arguments and generous 

sentiments by which her husband labours to 

reconcile her to a necessary evil. The noc- 

turnal irruption of the old Indian is given with 

great spirit :—-Age and misery had so changed 

his Appearance) that he was not at first recog- 

nised by any of the party. 

‘** And hast thou then forgot’—he cried forlorn, 

‘And ey'd the group with half indignant air), 

“Oh! hast thou, Christian chief, forgot the morn. 

When I with thee the cup of peace did share 

Then stately was this head, and dark this hair, 

‘That now is white as Appalachia’s snow ! 

But, if the weight of fifteen years’ deapair, 

And age hath bow'd me, and the tort’ring foe, 

Bring me my Boy—and he will his deliverer 
now !'— 





“Tt was not long, with eyes and heart of flame, 

Ero Henry to his lov'd Oneyda flew: [came, 

‘Bless thee, my guide!’—but, backward, as he 

The chicf his old bewilder’d head withdrew, 

And grasp’d his arm, and look’d and look’d him 
through. 

'T was strange sot could the group a smile control, 

The long, the doubtful scrutiny to view :— + 

At last delight o’er all his features stole, — (soul.— 

* It is—my own’ he cried, and clasp’d him to his 


“* Yeu! thou recall’st my pride of years; for then 

‘The bowstring of my spirit was not slack, (men, 

When, spite of woods, and floods, and ambush’d 

I bore thee like the quiver on my hack, 

Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack ; 

Nor foeman then, nor cougar’s crouch I fear'd, 

For I was strong 8s mountain cataract ; 

And dost thou not remember how we cheer’d 

Upon the last hill-top, when white men's huts ap» 
pear'd ?” ’—pp. 54—56. 


After warning them of the approach of their 
terrible foe, the conflagration is seen, and the 
whoops and scattering shot of the enemy heard 
at a distance. The motley militia of the 
neigbourhood flock to the defence of Albert : 
the effect of their shouts and music on the old 
Indian is fine and striking. 

**Roua’d by their warlike pomp. and mirth, and 
Old Outalissi woke his battle song, {cheer, 
And beating with his war-club cadence strong, 

Tells how his deep-stung indignation smarta, 

Nor is the contrast of this savage erthotiesta 
with the venerable composure of Nibert \ew 
beautifully repreeented. 
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a remembered friend. There is, accordingly, 
no living poet, we believe, whose advertise- 
ment excites greater expectation than Mr. 
Campbell’s:—and a new poem from him is 
waited for with even more eagerness (as it is 
certainly for a much longer time) than a new 
novel from the auth-r of Waverley. Like all 
other human felicitizs, however, this high ex- 

ectation and prepared homage has its draw- 
backs and its Singers: A popular author, as 
we have been led to remark on former occa- 
sions, has no rival so formidable as his former 
self—and no comparison to sustain half so 
dangerous as that which is always made be- 
tween the average merit of his new work, and 
the remembered beauties—for little else is 
ever remembered—of his old ones. 

How this comparison will result in the 
present instance, we do not presume to pre- 
dict with confidence—but we doubt whether 
it will be, at least in the beginning, altogether 
in favour of the volume before us. The 
poems of this author, indeed, are generally 
more admired the more they are studied, and 
rise in our estimation in proportion as the 
become familiar. Their novelty, therefore, is 
always rather an obstruction than a help to 
their popularity ;—and it may well be ques- 
tioned, whether there be any thing in the 
novelties now before us that can rival in our 
affections the long-remembered beauties of 
the Pleasures of Hope—of Gertrude—of 
OConnor’s Child—the Song of Linden—The 
Mariners ‘of England—and. the many other 
enchanting melodies that are ever present to 
the minds of all lovers of poetry. 

The leading piece in the present volume is 
an attempt at a very difficult kind of poetry ; 
and one in which the most complete success 
can hardly ever be so splendid and striking as 
to make amends for the difficulty. It is en- 
titled “a Domestic Story’’—and it is s0;— 
turning upon few incidents—embracing few 
characters—dealing in no marvels and no 
terrors—displaying no stormy passions. With- 
out complication of plot, in short, or hurry of 
action—with no atrocities to shudder at, or 
feats of noble daring to stir the spirits of the 
ambitious—it passes quietly on, through the 
shaded paths of private life, conversing with 
gentle natures ahd patient sufferings—and un- 
folding, with serene pity and sober triumph, 
the pangs which are fated at times to wrin 
the Breast of innocence and generosity, and 
the courage and comfort which generosity and 
innocence can never fail to bestow. The 
taste and the fecling which led to the selec- 
tion of such topics, could not but impress their 
character on the style in which they are 
treated. It is distinguished accordingly by a 
fine and tender finish, both of thought and ‘of 
diction—by a chastened elegance of words 
and images—a mild dignity and tempered 
pathos in the sentiments, and a general tone 
of simplicity and directness in the con&uct of 
the story, which, joined to its great brevity, 
tends at first perhaps to disguise both the 
richness and the force of the genius required 
for its production. But though not calsulated 
to strike at once on the dull palled ea of an 





idle and occupied world, it is o. all othera « 
perhaps the kind of poetry best fitted to win 
on our softer hours, and to sink deep into va 
cant bosons unlocking, all the sources of 
fond recollection, and leading us gently on 
through the mazes of deep and engrossing 
meditation—and thus ministering to a deeper 
enchantment and more lasting delight than 
can ever be inspired by the more importunate 
strains of more ambitious authors. 

There are no doubt peculiar and perhaps 
insuperable difficulties in the management of 
themes so delicate, and requiring so fine and 
so restrained a hand—nor are we prepared to 
say Uist Mr. Gm bell Bae on this occasion 
entirely escaped them. ere are passages 
that are somewhat fade :—there ai ex res. 
sions that are trivial:—But the prevailing 
character is sweetness and beauty; and it 
prevails over all that is opposed to it. The 
story, though abundantly simple, as our read- 
ers will immediately see, has two distinct 
compartments—one relating to the Swiss 
maiden, the other to the English wife. The 
former, with all its accompaniments, we think 
nearly perfect. It is full of tenderness, purity, 
and pity ; and finished with the most exquisite 
elegance, in few and simple touches. The ~ 
other, which is the least considerable, has 
more decided blemishes. The diction is in 
many places too familiar, and the incidents 
too common—and the cause of distress has 
the double misfortune of being unpoetical in 
its nature, and improbable in its result. But 
the shortest way is to give our readersa slight 
account of the poem, with such specimens as 
may enable them to judge fairly of it for 
themselves. 

It opens, poetically, with the description 
of a fine scene in Switzerland, and of a rustio 
church-yard; where the friend of the author 
points out to him the flowery grave of a 
maiden, who, though gentle and fair, had died 
of unrequited love :—and so they proceed, be 
tween them, for the matter is left poetically 
obscure, to her history. Her fancy had been 
early captivated by the tales of heroic daring 
and chivalric pride, with which her country’s 
annals abounded—and she disdained to give 
her love to any one who was not graced with 
the virtues and glories of those heroic times 
This exalted mood was unluckily fostered by 
her brother’s youthful ardour in praise of the 
commander under whom he was serving 
abroad—by whom he was kindly tended when 
wounded, and whoee picture he biought back 
with him on his return to his paternal home, 
to renew, and seemingly to realize, the day- 
dreams of his romantic sister. This picture, 
and the stories her brother told of the noble 
Theodric, completed the poor girl's fascina- 
tion. Her heart was Kindled by her fancy; 
and her love was already fixed on a being she 
had never seen! In the mean time, Theodric, 
who had promised a visit to his young protegé, 

asses over to England, and is betrothed to a 
lady of that country of infinite worth and 
amiableness. He then repairs Lo Seized, 
where, after a little time he discovers he 
love of Julia, which he gently, wok Gray Te 
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‘Tl’ unlikely thought could scatce]y seuchs his mind, 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo'd devotion back for pure esteem.’' 
pp. 17, 18, 
Symptoms still more unequivocal, however, 
at last make explanations necessary ; and he 
is obliged to disclose to her the secret of his 
love and engagement in England. The effests 
of this disclosure, and all the intermediate 
events, are described with the same grace 
and delicacy. But we pass at once to the 
close of poor Julia’s pure-hearted romance. 


“That winter's eve how darkly Nature's brow 
Scowl'd on the scenes it lights 80 lovely now! 
The tempest, raging o'er the realms of ice, 
Shook fragments from the rifted precip 
And whilst their falling echoed to the w 
‘The wolf's long how! in dismal discord join'd, 
While white yon water's foam was rais'd in clouds 
‘That whirl'd like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 
Without was Nature's elemental din— 

And Beauty died, and Friendship wept within! 

“* Sweet Julia, though her fate was finish’d half, 
Still knew him—-amil'd on him with feeble laugh— 
And blest him, till she drew her latest sigh ! 

“ But lo! while Udolph’s bursts of agony, 

And age’s tremulous wailings, round him rose, 

‘What accents pierced him deeper yet than those ! 

"Twas tidinge—by his English messenger 

Of Constance—brief and terrible they were,” &c. 
pp. 35, 36. 

These must suffice as specimens of the 
Swiss part of the poem, which we have al- 
ready said we consider as on the whole the 
most perfect. The English portion is un- 
doubtedly liable to the imputation of being 
occupied with scenes too familiar, and events 
too trivial, to admit of the higher embellish- 
ments of poetry. The occasion of Theodric’s 
first seeing Constance—in the streets of Lon- 
don on a night of public rejoicing—certainly 
trespasses on the borders of this wilful stoop- 
ing of the Muses’ flight—though the scene 
itself is described with great force and beauty. 


“Twas a glorious sight ! 

At eve stupendous London, clad in light, 

Pour'd out triumphant multitudes to gaze; 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in the blaze! 

Th’ illamin’d atmosphere was warm and bland, 

And Beauty’s groups the fairest of the land, 

Conspicuous, as in some wide festive room, 

{n open chariots pass'd, with pearl and plume. 

Amidst them he remark'd a lovelicr mien,"’ sey 

p. 15. 

The description of Constance herself, how- 

ever, is not liable to this, or to any other ob- 

section. 








—"‘ And to know her well 
Prolong'd, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refin'd, 
She mix'd such calm and holy strength of mind, 
That, like Heav’n's image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictur’d in her look. 
‘Jers was the brow, in trials unperplex'd, 
Vhat cheer’d the sad and tranquilliz’d the vex'd. 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And yet the wisest listen’d to her lips; 
Bhe sang not, knew not Music's magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will.’’ 
: p. 16. 

“« To paint that being to a grov’ling mind 
Were like pourtraying pictures to the blind. 
"Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feel 
Her temper's fond, and firm, and gladsome zeal, 


To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love’s electrifying chain, 
Of that pure pride, which, less' ning to her br sast 
Life's ills, gave all its joyaa treble zest, 
Before the mind completely understood 
That mighty ruth—how happy are the good!” 
p. 25. 
All this, we think, is dignified enough for 
poetry of any description ; but we really can- 
not extend the same indulgence to the small 
tracassaries of this noble creature’s unworthy 
relations—their peevish quarrels, and her 
patil attempts to reconcile them—her bus- 
’s grudges at her absence on those er- 
rands—their teazing visits to him—and his 
vexation at their false reports that she was to 
spend “yet a fortnight” away from him. We 
object equally to the substance and the dic- 
tion of the passages to which we now refer. 
There is something questionable even in the 
fatal indications by which, on approaching 
his home, he was first made aware of the 
calamity which had befallen him—though 
undoubtedly there is a terrible truth and im- 
pressive brevity in the passage. 
“* Nor hope left utterly his brenst, 
Till reaching home, terrific omen! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his despair— 
The servant's look—the table that reveal’d 
His letter sent to Constance last, still seal'd, 
Though speech and hearing left him, told too clear 
That fe had now to suffer—not to fear !’’—p. 37. 


We shall only add the pathetic letter m 
which this noble spirit sought, from her death- 
bed, to soothe the beloved husband she was 
leaving with so much reluctance. 




















“«* Theodrie! this is destiny above 

Our power to baffle! Bear it then, my love! 

Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 

As these clasp'd hands in blessing you now join : 

Shape not imagin'd horrors in my fate— 

Ev'n now my suff’ri nge are not very great; 

And when your grief's first transports shall sab- 

I call upon your strength of soul and pride [eide, 

To pay my memory, it ’tis worth the debt 

Love's glorifying tribute—not forlorn regrets 

I charge my name with power to conjure up 

Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cup 

My ard ning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 

Shall look not more regard than you have given 

To me: and our life's union has been clad 

In smiles of bliss as eweet as life e’er had. 

Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast? 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

No! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest; 

And let contentment on your spirit shine, 

As if its peace were still a part of mine: 

For if you war not proudly with your pain, 

For you I shall have worse than fiv’d in vain. 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit—not deg; 

Task you by our love to promise this! 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss— 

The latest from my living lips for yours?’ "” 
pp. 39—41. 

The tone of this tender farewell must re 
mind all our readers of the catastrophe of 
Gertrude ; and certainly exposes the author to 
the charge of some poverty of invention in 
the structure of his pathetic narrativee—a 
charge from which we are not at thie moment 
‘particularly solicitous to defend him. 

The minor poems which ocenpy the reek 7A 











Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed, 
tn doubt more touching than despair, 
If ’twas reality he felt ?’” 
'* And there was many an hour 
Ot blended kindred fame, 
‘When Siddone’s auxiliar power 
And sister magic came. 
Together at the ues a6 
‘The tragic paragons grown— 
The ‘iors the children of her pride, 
The columns of her throne ! 
And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman's cause.’’—pp. 64—67. 


We have great difficulty in resisting the 
temptation to go on: But in conscience we 
mast stop here. We are ashamed, indeed, 
to think how considerable a proportion of this 
little volume we have already transferred into 
our extracts, Nor have we much to gay of 
the poems we have not extracted. “The 
Ritter Bann” and “Reullura” are the two 
longest pieces, after Theodric—but we think 
not the most successful. Some of the songs 
are exquisite—and most of the occasional 
poems too good for occasions. 

The volume is very small—and it contains 
all that the distinguished author has written 
for many years. We regret this certainly :— 
but we do not presume to complain of it. 
The service of the Muses is a free service— 
and all that we receive from their votaries is 
a free gilt, for which we are bound to them 
in Gratutodle-ot a tribute, for the tardy 
rendering of which they are to be threatened 
or distrained. They stand to the public in 
the relation of benefactors, not of debtors. 
They shower their largesses on unthankful 
heads; and disclaim the trammels of any 
sordid contract. They are not articled clerks, 
in short, whom we are entitled to scold for 
their idleness, but the liberal donors of im- 
mortal possessions; for which they require 
only the easy quit-rent of our praise. If Mr. 
Campbell is lazy, therefore, he has a right to 
enjoy his laziness, unmolested by our impor- 
tunities. If, as we rather presume is the 
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tease, he prefer other employments to the 
feverish occupation of poetry, he has a right 
‘surely to choose his employments—and is 
more likely to choose well, than the nerd of 
his officious advisers. For our own parts, 
we are ready al all times to hail his appear- 
ances with delight—but we wait for them 
with respect and patience; and conceive that 
we have no title to accelerate them by our 
Teproaches. 
efore concluding, we would wish also to 
protect him against another kind of injustice. 
Comparing the small bulk of his publications 
with the length of time that elapses between 
them, people are apt to wonder that so little 
has been produced after so long an incuba- 
tion, and that poems are not better which are 
the work of so many years—absurdly suppo- 
sing, that the ingenious author is actually 
labouring all the while at what he at last 
roduces, and has been diligently at work 
Tating the whole interval in perfecting that 
which is at last discovered to fall short of 
perfection! To those who know the habits 
of literary men, nothing however can be more 
ridiculous than this supposition. Your true 
drudges, with whom all that is intellectual 
moves most wretchedly slow, are the quickest 
and most regular with their publications; 
while men of genius, whose thoughts play 
with the ease and rapidity of lightning, often 
seem tardy to the public, because there are 
long intervals between the flashes! We are 
far from undervaluing that care and labour 
without which no finished performance can 
ever be produced by mortals ; and still farther 
from thinking it a reproach to any author, 
that he takes pains to render his works worthy 
of his fame. But when the slowness and the 
size of his publications are invidiously put 
together in order to depreciate their merits, 
or to raise a doubt as to the force of the ge- 
nius that produced them, we think it right to 
enter our caveat against a conclusion, which 
is as rash as it is ungenerous; and indicates 
a spirit rather of detraction than of reasonable 
judgment. 








(April 


, 1805.) 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel: a Poem. By Water Scott, Esq. 4to. pp. 318. Edinburgh, 


Constable and Co.: London, Longman and 


Wer consider this poem as an attempt to 
transfer the refinements of modern poetry to 
the matter and the manner of the ancient 


Co.: 1805.* 

metrical romance. The author, enamoured 
of the lofty visions of chivalry, and partial 
to the strains in which they were formerly 





* The Novels of Sir Walter Scott have, no 
doubt, cast his Poetry into the shade: And it is 
beyond question that they must always occupy the 
highest and most congpicuous place in that splendid 
trophy which his genius has reared to his memory. 
Yet, when I recollect the vehement admiration it 
once excited, I cannot part with the belief that 
there is much in his poetry also, which our age 
should not allow to be forgotten. And it is under 
(ais impression that I now venture to reprint my 





contemporary notices of the two poems 
think produced the greagst effect at the time: 
one as the first and most strikingly original of the 
whole series: the other as being on the whole 
the best ; and also as having led me to make some 
jot only on the general character of the 
genius, but an Abe yeonter we KS 
ach ‘me 
lar poetry—ol w! x Net DRA 
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|siace elapsed hae afforded some conous 


tions. 
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mansion ‘ till pride be quelled, and love be 
free.” The lady, whose forbidden studies 
had taught her to understand the language of 
such speakers, overhears this conversation ; 
and vows, if possible, to retain her purpose in 
spite of it. She calls a gallant knight of her 
train, therefore, and directs him to ride im- 
mediately to the abbey of Melrose, and there 
to ask, from the monk of St. Mary’saisle, the 
mighty book that was hid in the tomb of the 
wizard Michael Scott. The remainder of the 
firet canto is occupied with the night journey 
of the warrior. When he delivers his mcs- 
sage, the monk appears filled with consterna- 
tion and terror, but leads him at last through 
many galleries and chapels to the spot where 
the wizard was interred; and, after some ac- 
count of his life and character, the warrior 
heaves up the tomb-stone, and is dazzled by 
the streaming splendour of an ever-burning 
lamp, which illuminates the sepulchre of the 
enchanter. With trembling hand he takes 
the book from the side of the deceased, and 
hurries home with it in his bosom. 

In the mean time, Lord Cranstoun and the 
lovely Margaret have met at dawn in the 
woods adjacent to the castle, and are repeat- 
ing their vows of truc love, when they are 
startled by the approach of a horseman. The 
lady retreats; and the lover advancing, finds 
it to be the messenger from Branksome, with 
whom, as an hereditary enemy, he thinks it 
necessary to enter immediately into combat. 
The poor knight, fatigued with his noctumal 
adventures, is dismounted at the firat shock, 
and falls desperately wounded to the ground ; 
while Lord Cranstoun, relenting towards the 
kinsman of his beloved, directs his page to 
attend him to the castle, and gallops home 
before any alarm can be given. Lord Cran- 
stoun’s page is something uaearthly. It isa 
little misshapen dwarf, whom he found one 
day when he was hunting, in a solitary glen, 
and took home with him. It never speaks, 
except now and then to cry “Lost! lost! 
lost 7 and is, on the whole, a hateful, mali- 
cious little urchin, with no one good quality 
but his unaccountable attachment and fidelity 
to his master. This personage, on approaching 
the wounded Borderer, discovers the mighty 
book in his bosom, which he finds some difli- 
culty in opening, and has scarcely had time 
to read a single spell in it, when he is struck 
down by an invisible hand, and the clasps of 
the magic volume shut suddenly more closely 
than ever. This one spell, however, enables 
him to practice every kind of illusion. He 
lays the wounded knight on his horse, and 
leads him into the castle, while the warders 
see nothing but a wain of hay. He throws 
him down, unperceived, at the door of the 
Yady’s chamber, and turns to make good his 
retreat. In passing throngh the court, how- 
ever, he sees the young heir of Buccleuch at 
play, and, assuming the form of one of his 
companions, tempts him to go out with him 
to the woods, where, as soon as they pass a 
rivulet, he resumes his own shape, and bounds 
away. The bewildered child 1s met by two 
English archers, who make prize of him, and 
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carry him off, while the goblin page returns 
to the castle; where he personates the young 
baron, to the great annoyance »f the whole 
inhabitants. 

The lady finds the wounded knight, and 
eagerly employs charms for his recovery, that 
she may learn the story of his disaster. The 
lovely Margaret, in the mean time, is sittin, 
in her turret, gazing on the western star, an 
musing on the ecenes of the moming, when 
she discovers the blazing beacons that an- 
nounce the approach of an English enemy. 
The alarm is immediately given, and bustling 
preparation made throughout the mansion for 
defence. The English force under the com- 
mand of the Lords Howard and Dacre speedily 
appears before the castle, leading with them 
the young Buccleuch ; and prcpose that the 
lady should either give up Sir William of 
Deloraine (who had been her messenger to 
Melrose), as having incurred the guilt of 
march treagon, or receive an English garrison 
within her walls. She answers, with much 
spirit, that her kinsman will clear himself of 
the imputation of treason by single combat, 
and that no foe shall ever get admittance into 
her fortress, The English Lords, being se- 
cretly apprised of the approach of powerful 
succours to the besieged, agree to the proposal 
of the combat; and stipulate that the boy 
shall be restored to liberty or detained in 
bondage, according to the issue of the battle. 
The lists are appointed for the ensuing day ; 
and a truce being proclaimed in the mean 
time, the opposite bands mingle in hospitality 
and friends Ip. 

Deloraine being wounded, was expected to 
appear by a champion ; and some contention 
arises for the honour of that substitution.— 
This, however, is speedily terminated by a 
person in the armour of the warrior himself, 
who encounters the English champion, slays 
him, and leads his captive young c ieftain to 
the embraces of his mother. At this moment 
Delornine himself appears, half-clothed and 
unarmed, to claim the combat which has been 
terminated in his absence! and all flock 
around the stranger who had personated him 
so successfully. He une! his helmet ; 
and behold! Lord Cranstoun of Teviotside { 
The lady, overcome with gratitude, and the 
remembrance of the spirits’ prophecy, con- 
sents to forego the feud, and to give the fair 
hand of Margaret to that of the enamoured 
Baron. The rites of betrothment are then 
celebrated with great magnificence; and a 
splendid entertainment given to all the Eng- 
lish and Scottish chieftains whom the alarm 
had assembled at Branksome. Lord Cran- 
stoun’s page plays several unlucky tricks 
during the festival, and breeds some dissen- 
sion among the warriors. To soothe their 
ireful mood, the minstrels are introduced, 
who recite three ballad pieces of considerable 
merit. Just as their songs are ended, a super 
natural darkness spreads itself through the 
hall ; a tremendous flash of lightning and peal 
of thunder ensue, which roy = on ba 
spot where the goblin page. A BER 
who is heard io cry Roun l\ foond’ fount) 
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Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wild’ring o'er his aged brain— 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made— 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

‘The old man rais'd his face and smil’d; 

And lighten'd up his faded eye, 

With all the poet’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along ; 

‘The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank, in faithless mem’ry void, 

‘The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

*"Pwas thus the LaTest MinsTREL sung.” 
p-6.—8 


We add, chiefly on account of their brevity. 
the following lines, which immediately suc- 
eeed the description of the funeral rites of 
the English champion :— 


“ The harp's wild notes, though hush'd the song, 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 
Now seems it far, and now a-near, 
Now meets, and now eludes the ear; 
Now seems some mountain's side to sweep, 
Now faintly dies in valley dee 
Scems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 
Now the sad requiem loads the gale ; 
Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 
Rings the full choir in choral stave.”” 

pp. 155, 156. 


The close of the poem is as follows :— 


Hush’d is the harp—the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone? 
Alone, in indigence ard age, 
‘To linger out his pilgrimage t 
No!—close beneath proud Newark’s tower, 
‘Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 
A simple hut; but there was seen 
The little garden hedg’d with green, 
The cheerful hearth and lattice clean. 
‘There, shelter'd wand'rers, by the blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days; 
For much he lov'd to ope his door, 
‘And give the aid ke begg'd before. 
So pass‘d the winter's day—but still, 
When summer smil’d on sweet Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
Wav'd the blue-bells on Newark’s heath ; 
And flourish’d, broad, Blackandro's oak, 
"The aged Harper’s soul awoke! 
‘Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance o' Chivalry ; 
"ll the rapt traveller would stay, 
‘orgetful of the closing day ; 
And Yarrow, as he roll'd along, 
Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song.”” 
pp. 193, 194. 
Besides these, which are altogether de- 
tached from the lyric effusions of the min- 
Bt=el], scrce of the most interesting passages 
©€ the poem are those in which he drops the 
siness of the story, to moralise, and apply 
to his own situation the images and reflec- 
‘jens it has suggested. After concluding one 
Santo with an account of the warlike array 
Prepared for the reception of the English in- 
Yaders, he opens the succeeding one with the 
folowing beautiful verses :— 
“ Sweet Teviot ty thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more! 














No longer ateel-clad warriors ride - 

Along thy wild and willow'd shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since ‘l'ime was born 
Since first they roll’d their way to Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn! 


“ Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it chango in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each gnef, retains each crime, 

It’s earliest course was doom’d to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stain’d with past and present tears ! 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with me, 
It still reflects to Mem’ry’s cye 
‘The hour, my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. F 
Why, when the volleying musket play'd 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

hy was not I beside him laid !— 
Enough—he died the death of fame; 
Enough—he died with conquering Greme.”” 

pp. 93, 94. 


There are several other detached passages 
of equal beauty, which might be quoted in 

root of the effect which is produced by this 

ramatic interference of the narrator ; but we 
hasten to lay before our readers some of the 
more characteristic parts of the performance. 

The ancient romance owes much of its 
interest to the lively picture which it affords 
of the times of chivalry, and of those usages, 
manners, and institutions which we have 
been accustomed to associate in our minds, 
with a certain combination of magnificence 
with simplicity, and ferocity with romantie 
honour. The representations contained in 
those performances, however, are for the 
most part too rude and naked to give com- 
plete satisfaction. The execution is always 
extremely unequal; and though the writer 
sometimes touches upon the appropriate feel- 
ing with great effect and felicity, still this 


‘| appears to be done more by accident than 


design; and he wanders away immediately 
into all sorts of ludicrous or uninteresting de- 
tails, without any apparent consciousness of 
incongruity. These defects Mr. Scott has 
corrected with admirable address and judg- 
ment in the greater part of the work now 
before us; and while he has exhibited a very 
striking and impressive picture of the old 
feudal usages and institutions, he has shown 
still greater talent in engrafting upon those 
descriptions all the tender or magnanimons 
emotions to which the circumstances of the 
story naturally give rise. Without impairing 
the antique air of the whole piece, or violating 
the simplicity of the ballad style, he has con- 
trived in this way, to impart a much greater 
dignity, and more powerful interest to his 
production, than could ever be attained 

the unskilful and unsteady delineations o! 
the old romancers. Nothing, we think, can 
afford a finer illustration of this remark, than 
the opening stanzas of the whole poem ; they 
transport us at once into the days of knightly 
daring and feudal hostility ; at the same tine. 
that they suggest, and in a very Wieresiog, 
way, all those softer sentiments which oes 
out of aome parte of the deseripion. 
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and the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man’s grave ; 
‘Then go!—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David's ruined pile! 

And, home returning, soothly 
Was never scene so sad and fai 





iT, 
"pp. 35, 36, 


In the folowing passage he is less ambi- 
ious; and confines himself, as an ancient 
minstrel would have done on the occasion, to 
& minute and picturesque represertation of 
the visible object before him :— 


‘* When for the lists they sought the plain, 
‘The stately Ladye's silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 
Unarmed by her side he walk'd, 
And much, in courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 
Costly his garb—his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet shap'd of buff, 
With satin slash'd, and lin'd ; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
His hose with silver twin'd ; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Bord’ rers still 
Call'd noble Howard, Belted Will.’’—p. 141. 


The same scrupulous adherence to the style 
of the old romance, though greatly improved 
in point of brevity and selection, is discernible 
in the following animated description of the 
feast, which terminates the poem :— 


“ The spousal rites were ended soon; 
*T was now the merry hour of noon, 
And in the lofty-arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival : 
Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 
Marshall’d the rank of every guest ; 
Pages, with ready blade, were there, 
The mighty meal to carve and share. 
O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 
And orincely peacock’s gilded train, 
And v‘et .ae ooar’s head. garnish'd brave, 
And cygnet from St. Mary's wave ; 
O’er ptarmigan and venison, 
The priest had spoke his benison. 
‘Then rose the riot and the din, 
Above, beneath, without, within! 
For, from the lofty balcony, 
Rung trumpet, shalm, and paaltery ; 
Their clanging bowls old warriors quaff’d, 
Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh’d ; 
Whisper'd young knights, in tone more mild, 
‘To ladies fair, and ladies smil'’d. 
The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 
The clamour join'd with whistling scream, 
And flapp’d their wings, and shook their bells, 
In concert with the staghound’s yells. 
Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 
From Bourdeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 
Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 
And all is mirth and revelry."'"—pp. 166, 167. 


The following picture is sufficiently antique 
tm its conception, though the execution is evi- 
dently modern :— 


“* Ten of them were sheath'd in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel: 
They quitted not their harness brizat, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night; 

They lay down to reat 
With corslet laced, 
Pillow’d on buckler cold ard hard ; 
They carv'd at the meal 
With gloves of steel, [met barr'd.”” 
And they drank the red wine through the hel- 





The whole scene of the duel, o1 judicial 
combat, is conducted according to the strict 
ordinances of chivalry, and delineated with 
all the minuteness of an ancient romancer. 
The modem reader will probably find it rather 
tedious; all but the concluding stanzas, which 
are in a loftier measure. 


“'Tis done, ‘tis done! that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain; 
He strives to rise—Brave Musgrave, n 
Thence never shalt thou rise again! 
He chokes in blood—some friendly hand 
Undo the visor's barred band, 
fix the gorget’s iron clasp, 
And give him room for life to gasp! 
In vain, in vain—haste, holy fria 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire! 
Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 
And smooth his path from earth to heaven!' 
**In haste the holy friar sped ; 
His naked foot was dyed with red, 
As through the lists he ran; 
Unmindful of the shouts on high, 
That hail’d the conqueror’s victory, 
He raie’d the dying man; 
Loose wav'd his silver beard and hair, 
As o’er him he kneel'd down in prayer. 
And atill the crucifix on high, 
He holds before his dark’ning eye, 
And still he bends an anxious ear, 
His falt’ring pemtence to hear; 
Still props him from the bloody sod 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 
And bids him trust in God ! 
Unheard he prays ; ‘tis o’er, 'tis o'er! 
Richard of Musgrave breathes no more.’ 
p. 145—147. 
We have already made so many extracts 
from this poem, that we can now only afford 
to present our readers with one specimen of 
the songs which Mr. Scott has introduced in 
the mouths of the minstrels in the concluding 
canto. It is his object, in those pieces, to 
exemplify the different styles of ballad narra- 
tive which prevailed in this island at different 
tiods, or in different conditions of society. 
The first is constructed Hpen the rude ard 
imple model of the old Border ditties, and 
produces its effect by the direct and concise 
narrative of a tragical occurrence. The se- 
cond, sung by Fitztraver, the bard of the ac- 
complished Surrey, has more of the richness 
and polish of the ftalian poetry, and is very 
beautifully written, in a stanza resembling 
that of Spenser. The third is intended to 
represent that wild style of composition which 
prevailed among the bards of the northern 
continent, somewhat softened and adorned 
by the minstrel’s residence in the south. We 
refer it, upon the whole, to either of the two 
former, and shall give it entire to our readers; 
who will probably be struck with the poetical 
effect of the dramatic form into which it is 
thrown, and of the indirect description b 
which every thing is most expressively told, 
without one word of distinct narrative. 











“*O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosebelle. 


“—Moor, moor the berge, ye gallant crews 
And, gentle Ladye, deign to thes) 
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mighty earls, but were inserted afterwards to 
suit the taste of the cottagers among whom 
he begged his bread on the Border. We en- 
treat Mr. Scott to inquire into the grounds of 
this suspicion ; and to take advantage of any 
decent pretext he can lay hold of for purging 
“The Lay” of this ungraceful intruder. We 
would also move for a Quo Warranto against 
the spirits of the river and the mountain ; for 
though they are come of a very high lineage, 
we do not know what lawful business they 
could have at Brankeome castle in the year 
1550. 

Of the diction of this poem we have but 
little to say. From the extracts we have 
already given, our readers will perceive that 
the versification is in the highest degree ir- 
regular and capricious. The nature of the 
work entitled Mr. Scott to some licence in this 
respect, and he often employs it with a very 
pleasing effect; but he has frequently ex- 
ceeded its just limits, and presented us with 
such combinations of metre, as must put the 
teeth of his readers, we think, into some 
j opardy He has, when he- pleases, a very 
melodious and sonorous style of versification, 
but often composes with inexcusable negli- 
gence and rudeness. There isa great number 
of lines in which the verse can only be made 
out by running the words together in a very 
unusual manner; and some appear to us to 
have no pretension to the name of verses at 
all. What apology, for instance, will Mr. 
Scott make for the last of these two lines ?— 

** For when in studious mood he pac’d 
St. Kentigern's hall.” 
or for these ?— 
“* How the brave boy in future war, 
Should tame the unicorn's pride.” 


OF THE LAKE. $67 


We have called the negligence which could 
leave such lines as these ina poem of this 
nature inexcusable; because it is perfectly 
evident, from the general strain of his com- 
position, that Mr. Scott has a very accurate 
ear for the harmony of versification, and that 
he composes witha facility which must lighten 
the labour of correction. There are some 
smaller faults in the diction which might have 
been as well corrected also: there is too much 
alliteration ; and he reduplicates his words too 
often. We have “never, never,” several 
times; besides “tis o’er, ’tis o’er’?—“in 
vain, in vain”—’tis done, ’tis done ;” and 
several other echoes as ungraceful. 

We will not be tempted to say any thing 
more of this poem. Although it does not 
contain any great display of what is properly 
called invention, it indicates perhaps as muc! 
vigour and originality of pootieal genius as any 
performance ‘which has en lately offered to 
the public. The locality of the subject is 
likely to obstruct its popularity ; and the au- 
thor, by confining himself in a great measure 
to the description of manners and personal 
adventures, has forfeited the attraction which 
might have been derived from the delineation 
of rural scenery. But he has manifested a 
degree of genius which cannot be overlooked, 
and given indication of talents that seem well 
worthy of being enlisted in the service of the 
epic muse. 

The notes, which contain a great treasure of 
Border history and antiquarian learning, are 
too long, we think, for the general reader. 
The form of the pubbcation 18 also too ex- 

0) 





pensive ; and we hope soon to see a smaller 
edition, with an abridgement of the notes, 
for the uee of the mere lovers of poetry. 





(Angust, 1819.) 


The Lady of the Lake: a Poem. By Water 


Mr. Scort, though living in an age unusu- 
ally prolific of original poetry, has manifestly 
outstripped all his competitors in the race of 
popularity ; and stands already upon a height 
to which no other writer has attained in the 
memory of any one now alive. We doubt, 
indeed, whether any English poet ever had so 
many of his books sold, or eo many of his 
verses read and admired by such a multitude 
of persons in so short a time. We are credibly 
informed that nearly thirty thousand copies 
of “The Lay” have been already disposed 
of in this country ; and that the demand for 
Marmion, and the poem now before us, has 
been still more considerable,—a circulation 
we believe, altogether without example, in 
the case of a bulky work, not addressed to 
the bigotry of the mere mob, either religious 
or political. 

popularity so universal is a pretty sure 


Scott. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 434: 1810, 


proof of extraordinary merit,—a far surer one, 
we readily admit, than would be afforded by 
any praises of ours: and, therefore, though 
we pretend to be privileged, in ordinary cases, 
to foretell the ultimate reception of all claims 
on public admiration, our function may be 
thought to cease, where the event is already 
so certain and conspicuous. As it isa sore 
thing, however, to be deprived of our privi- 
leges on so important an occasion, we hope to 
be pardoned for insinuating, that, even in such 
a case, the office of the critic may not be al- 
together superfluous. Though the success of 
the author Be decisive, and even likely to be 
permanent, it still may not be without its use 
to point out, in consequence of what, and in 
spite of what, he has succeeded; nor alto- 
gether uninstructive to trace the perlse ta 
of the connection which, even in thie ah 





world, irdisputably aubsista between eases 
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ear:le, to which the poet delights chiefly to 
itch his voice, is perpetually enlarging ; and, 
voking to that great futurity to which his am- 
bition is constantly directed, it may be found, 
that the most refined style of composition to 
which he can attain, will be, at the last, the 
most extensively and permanently popular. 
This holds true, we think, with regard to all 
the productions of art that are open to the 
inspection of any considerable part of the 
community; but, with regard to poetry in 
particular, there is one circumstance to be at- 
tended to, that renders this conclusion pecu- 
liarly safe, and goes far indeed to reconcile 
the taste of the multitude with that of more 
cultivated judges. 

As it seems difficult to conceive that mere 
cultivation should either absolutely create or 
utterly destroy any natural capacity of enjoy- 
ment, it is not easy to suppose, that the qual- 
ities which delight the uninstructed should 
be substantially different from those which 

five pleasure to the enlightened. They may 
arranged according to a different scale— 
and certain shades and accompaniments may 
be more or less indispensable ; but the quali- 
ties in a poem that give most pleasure to the 
refined and fastidious critic, are in substance, 
we believe, the very same that delight the 
most injudicious of its admirers:—and the 
very wide difference which exists between 
their usual estimates, may be in a great de- 
gree accounted for, by considering, that the 
one judges absolutely, and the other relatively 
—that the one attends only to the intrinsic 
qualitics of the work, while the other refers 
more immediately to the merit of the author. 
The most popular passages in popular poetry, 
are in fact, for the most part, very beautiful 
and striking; yet they are very often such 
passages as could never be ventured on by 
any writer who aimed at the praise of the 
judicious; and this, for the obvious reason, 
that they are trite and hackneyed,—that hey 
have been repeated till they have lost all 
grace and propriety,—and, instead of exaltin; 
the imagination by the impression of original 
genius or creative fancy, only nauseate and 
offend, by the association of paltry plagiarism 
and impudent inanity. It is only, however, 
on those who have read and remembered the 
original passages, and their better imitations, 
that this effect is produced. To the ignorant 
and the careless, the twentieth imitation has 
all the charm of an original; and that which 
oppresses the more experienced reader with 
weariness and disgust, rouses them with all 
the force and vivacity of novelty. It is not 
then, because the ornaments of popular poetry 
are deficient in intrinsic worth and beauty, 
that they are slighted by the critical reader, 
but because he at once recoenioes them to be 
stolen, and perceives that they are arranged 
without taste or congruity. In his indignation 
at the dishonesty, and his contempt for the 
poverty of the collector, he overlooks alto- 
gether the value of what he has collected, or 
temembers it only as an aggravation of his 
offence,—as converting larceny into sacrilege, 
and adding the guilt of} ‘profanation to the folly 
24 





of uneuitable finery. There are other features, 
no doubt, that distinguish the idols of vulgar 
admiration from the beautiful exemplars of 
pure taste; but this is so much the most char- 
acteristic and remarkable, that we know no 
way in which we could so shortly describe the 
poetry that pleases the multitude, and dis- 
pleases the select few, as by saying that it 
consisted of all the most known and most 
brilliant parts of the most celebrated authors, 
—of a splendid and unmeaning accumulation 
of those images and phrases which had long 
charmed every reader in the works of their 
original inventors. 

The justice of these remarks will probably 
be at once admitted by all who have attended 
to the history and effects of what may be 
called Poetical diction in general, or even of 
such particular phrases and epithets as have 
been indebted to their beauty for too great a 
notoriety. Our associations with all this class 
of expressions, which have become trite only 
in consequence of their intrinsic excellence, 
now suggest to us no ideas but those of 
schoolboy imbecility and childish gffectation. 
We look upon them mercly as the’ common, 
hired, and tawdry trappings of all who wish 
to put on, for the hour, the masquerade habit 
of poetry ; and, instead of receiving from them 
any kind of delight or emotion, do not even 
distinguish or attend to the signification of 
the words of which they consist. The ear is 
so palled with their repetition, and so accus- 
tomed to meet with them as the habitual ex- 
pletives of the lowest class of versifiers, that 
they come at last to pass over it without ex- 
citing any sort of conception whatever, and 
are not even so much attended to as to expose 
their most gross incoherence or inconsistenc 
to detection. It is of this quality that Swit 
has availed himself in so remarkable a man- 
ner, in his famous “Song by a person of 
quality,” which consists entirely in a selection 
of some of the most trite and well-sounding 
phrases and epithets in the poetical lexicon 
of the time, strung together without any kind 
of meaniug or consistency, and yet so dis- 
posed, as to have been perused, perhaps by 
one half of their readers, without any suspi- 
cion of the deception. Most of those phrases, 
however, which had thus become sickening, 
and almost insignificant, to the intelligent 
readers of poetry in the days of Queen Anne, 
are in themselves beautiful and expressive, 
and, no doubt, retain much of their native 
grace in those ears that have not been alien- 
ated by their repetition. 

But it is not merely from the use of mucn 
excellent diction, that a modern poet is thus 
debarred by the lavishness of his predecessors, 
There is a certain range of subjectsand char- 
acters, and a certain manner and tone, which 
were probably, in their origin, as graceful and 
attractive, which have been proscribed by the 
same dread of imitation. It would be too 
long to enter, in this place, into any detailed 
examination of the peculiarities—onginating 
chiefly in this source—which eingmen we 
cient from modern poetry. Wi maybe enoogh 
just to remark, that, as The elements ot yore 
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ze Joes not attempt to interest merely by fine 
observation or pathetic sentiment, put takes 
the ance of a story, and enlists the read- 
cr’s curiusity among his motives for attention. 
Then his characters are all selected from the 
most common dramatis persone of poetry ;— 
kings, warriors, krights, outlaws, nuns, min- 
strels, secluded damsels, wizards, and true 
lovers. He never ventures to carry us into 
the cottage of the modern peasant, like Crabbe 
or Cowper; nor into the bosom of domestic 
privacy, like Campbell; nor among creatures 
of the imagination, like Southey or Darwin. 
Such personages, we readily admit, are not in 
themselves so interesting or striking as those 
to whom Mr. Scott has devoted himself; but 
they are far less familiar in poetry—and are 
therefore more likely, perhaps, to engage the 
attention of those to whom poetry is familiar. 
In the management of the passions, again, Mr. 
Scott appears to us to have pursued the same 
popular, and comparatively easy course. He 
fae raised all the most familiar and poetical 
emotions, by the most obvious aggravations, 
and in the most compendious and judicious 
ways. He has dazzled the reader with the 
splendour, and even warmed him with the 
transient heat of various affections; but he 
has nowhere fairly kindled him with enthu- 
siasm, or melted him into tenderness. Writ- 
ing for the world at large, he has wisely ab- 
stained from attempting to raise any passion 
to a height to which worldly people could not 
be transported ; and contented himself with 
giving his reader the chance of feeling, asa 
brave, kind, and affectionate gentleman must 
often feel in the ordinary course of his exist- 
ence, without trying to breathe into him either 
that lofty enthusiasm which disdains the or- 
dinary business and amusements of life, or 
that quiet and deep sensibility which unfits 
for most of its pursuits. With regard to dic- 
tiun and imagery, too, it is quite obvious that 
Mr. Scott has not aimed at writing either ina 
very pure or a very consistent style. He 
seems to have been anxious only to strike, 
and to be easily and universally understood ; 
and, for this purpose, to have culled the most 
glittering and conspicuous expressions of the 
most popular authors, and to have interwoven 
them in splendid confusion with his own ner- 
vous diction and irregular versification. In- 
different whether he coins or borrows, and 
drawing with equal freedom on his memor 
and his imagination, he goes boldly forward, 
in full reliance on a never-failing abundance ; 
and dazzles, with his richness and variety, 
even those who are most apt to be offended 
with his glare and irregularity. There is 
nothing, in Mr. Scott, of the severe and ma- 
jestic style of Milton—or of the terse and 
ine composition of Pope—or of the elaborate 
elegance and melody of Campbell—or even 
of the flowing and redundant diction of 
Southey.—But there is a medley of bright 
images and glowing words, set carelessly and 
.oosely together—a diction, tinged successive- 
Jy with the careless richress of Shakespeare, 
he harshness and antique simplicity of the 
old romances, the homeliness of vulgar bal- 




















lads and anecdotes, ard the sentimenta! glitter 
of the most modern poetry,—pasging from 
the borders of the ludicrous to those of the 
sublime—alternately minute and energetic— 
sometimes artificial, and frequently negligent 
—but always full of spirit and Vivacity,— 
abounding in images that are striking, at first 
sight, to minds of every contexture—and 
never expressing a sentiment which it can 
cost the most ordinary reader any exertion to 
comprehend. 

Such seem to be the leading qualities that 
have contributed to Mr. Scott’s popularity ; 
and as some of them are obviously of a kine 
to diminish his merit in the eyes of more 
fastidious judges, it is but fair to complete 
this view of his peculiarities by a hasty no- 
tice of such of them as entitle him to unquali- 
fied admiration ;—and here it is impossible 
not to be struck with that vivifying spirit of 
strength and animation which pervades all 
the inequalities of his composition, and keeps 
constantly on the mind of the reader the im- 
presen of great power, spirit and Sntrenidity. 

‘here is nothing cold, creeping, or feeble, in 
all Mr. Scott’s poetry ;—no laborious littleness, 
or puling classical affectation. He has his fail- 
ures, indeed, like other people ; but he always 
attempts vigorously: And never fails in his im- 
mediate object, without accomplishing some- 
thing far beyond the reach of an ordinary 
writer. Even when he wanders from the 
pele of pure taste, he leaves behind him the 
footsteps of a powerful genius; and moulds 
the most humble of his materials into a form 
worthy of a nobler substance. Allied to this 
inherent vigour and animation, and in a great 
degree derived from it, is that air of facility 
and freedom which adds 80 peculiar a grace 
to most of Mr. Scott’s compositions. ere 
is certainly no living poet whose works eeem 
to come from him with so much ease, or who 
80 seldom appears to labour, even in the most 
burdensome parts of his performance. He 
seems, indeed, never to think either of him- 
self or his reader, but to be completely identi- 
fied and lost in the personages with whom he 
is occupied ; and the attention of the reader 
is consequently either transferred, unbroken, 
to their adventures, or, if it glance back for a 
moment to the author, it is only to think how 
much more might be done, by putting forth 
that strength at full, which has, without ef- 
fort, accomplished so many wonders. It is 
owing partly to these qualities, and partly to 
the great variety of his etyle, that Mr. Scott 
is much less frequently tedious than any other 
bulky poet with whom we are acquainted. 
His store of images is so copious, that he 
never dwells upon one long enough to pro- 
duce weariness in the reader; and, even 
where he deals in borrowed or in tawdry 
wares, the rapidity of his transitions, and the 
transient glance with which he is satisfied as 
to each, leave the critic no time to be offend- 
ed, and hurry him forward, along with the 
multitude, enchanted with the brilliancy of 
the exhibition. Thus, the very frequency & 
his deviations from pure taste, coTHeR, TR WTME 
sort, to constitute their apology, and The pro 








mtroduced at supper; and the stranger, after 
disclosing himseif to be “James Fitz-James, 
the knight of Suowdoun,” tries in vain to dis- 
cover the name and history of the ladies, 
whose manners discover them to be of high 
rank and quality. He then retires to sleep, 
and is disturbed with distressful visions— 
rises and tranquillises himself, by looking out 
on the lovely moonlight landscape says his 
prayers, and sleeps till the heathcock crows 
on the mountains behind him:—And thus 
closes the first canto. 

The second opens with a fine picture of the 
aged harper, Allan-bane, sitting on the island 
beach with the dameel, watching the skiff 
which carries the stranger back again to land. 
The minstrel sings a sweet song; and a con- 
versation ensues, from which the reader gath- 
ers, that the lady is a daughter of the house 
of Douglas, and that her father, having been 
exiled ‘by royal displeasure from the court, 
had_been fain to accept of this asylum from 
Sir Roderick Dhu, a Highland chieftain, who 
had long been outlawed for deeds of blood, 
but still maintained his feudal sovereignty in 
the fastnesses of his native mountains. It 
appears also, that this dark chief is in love 
with his fair protegée ; but that her affections 
are engaged to Malcolm Greme, a younger 
and more amiable mountainecr, the companion 
and guide of her father in his hunting excur- 
sions. As they are engaged in this discourse, 
the sound of distant music is heard on’ the 
lake; and the barges of Sir Roderick are dis- 
covered, proceeding in triumph to the island. 
Her mother calls Ellen to go down with her 
to receive him; but she, hearing her father’s 
horn at that instant on the opposite shore, 
flies to meet him and Malcolm Greme, who 
is received with cold and stately civility by 
the lord of the isle. After some time, Sir 
Roderick informs the Douglas, that his retreat 
has been discovered by the royal epies, and 
that he has great reason to believe that the 
King (James V.), who, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, had assembled a large force in the neigh- 
bourhood, was bent upon their destruction. 
He then proposes, somewhat impetuously, 
that they should unite their fortunes indis- 
solubly by his marriage with Ellen, and rouse 
the whole Western Highlands to repress the 
invasion. The Douglas, with many expres- 
sions of gratitude, declines both the war and 
the alliance ; and, intimating that his daughter 
has repugnances which she cannot overcome, 
and that he, though ungratefully used by his 
eovercign, will never lift his arm against him, 
declares that he will retire toa cave in the 
neighbouring mountains, till the issue of the 
threat is seen. The strong heart of Roderick 
is wrung with agony at this rejection; and, 
when Malcolm advances to offer his services, 
8s Ellen rises to retire, he pushes him violent- 
jy back—and a scuffle ensues, of no very dig- 
nified character, which is with difficulty ap- 
Peased by the giant arm of Douglas. Malcolm 
then withdraws in proud resentment; and, 
tefusing to be indebted to the surly chief 
*veg for the use of his boat, plunges into the 
Yeter and swims over by moonlight to the 
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mainland :—And, with the description of thia 
feat, the second canto concludes. 

The third canto, which is entitled “The 
Gathering,” opens with a long and rather 
tedious account of the ceremonies employed 
by Sir Roderick, in preparing for the sum- 
moning or gathering of his clan. This is ac- 
coraplished by the consecration of a small 
wooden cross, which, with its points scorched 
and dipped in blood, is circulated with in- 
credible celerity through the whole territor 
of the chieftain. The eager fidelity wit 
which this fatal signal is hurried on and 
obeyed, is represented with great spirit and 
felicity. A youth starts from the side of his 
father’s coffin, to bear it forward ; and having 
run his stage, delivers it into the hands of a 
young bridegroom returning from church; 
who instantly binds his plaid around him, 
and rushes onward from his bride. In the 
mean time, Dovaies and his daughter had 
taken refuge in the mountain cave; and Sir 
Roderick, passing near their retreat in his 
way to the muster, hears Ellen’s voice sing- 
ing her evening hymn to the Virgin. He does 
not obtrude on her devotions, but hurries to 
the place of rendezvous, where his clan re- 
ceive him with a shout of acclamation, and 
then couch on the bare heath for the night.- - 
This terminates the third canto. 

The fourth begins with more incantations. 
Some absurd and disgusting ceremonies are 
gone through, by a wild hermit of the clan, 
with a view to ascertain the issue of the im- 
pending war;—and this oracular response is 
obtained—“that the party shall prevail which 
first sheds the blood of its adversary.” We 
are then introduced to the minstrel and Ellen, 
whom he strives to comfort for the alarming 
disappearance of her father, by singing a long 
fairy ballad to her; and just as the song is 
ended, the knight of Snowdoun again appears 
before her, declares his love, and urges her 
to put herself under his protection. Ellen, 
alarmed, throws herself on his generosity— 
confesses her attachment to Greme—and 
with difficulty prevails on him to seck his 
own safety by a speedy retreat from those 
dangerous confines. The gallant stranger at 
last complies; but, before he goes, presents 
her with a ring, which he says he had re- 
ceived from the hand of King James, with a 
promise to grant any boon that should be 
asked by the person producing it. As he is 
pursuing his way through the wild, his sus- 
picions are excited by the conduct of his 
guide, and confirmed the musical wam- 
ings of a mad woman, who sings to him about 
the toils that are set, and the knives that are 
whetted against him. He then threatens his 
false guide, who discharges an arrow at him, 
which kills the maniac. eho knight slays the 
murderer; and learning from the expiring 
victim that her brain had been turned by the 
cruelty of Sir Roderick, he vows vengeance 
on his head; and proceeds with grief and ap- 
prehension along his dangerous way. Wren 
chilled with the midnight cold and exhausted. 
with want and fatigue, he suddenly Seen 
upon a chief reposing by & lonely watdtBrey 
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upon the whole, is well digested and happil 
carried on, is evident from the hold it Keeps 
of the reader’s attention through every part 
of its progress, It has the fault, indeed, of 
all stories that turn upon an a: jorisis oF 
recognition, that the curiosity which is ex- 
cited during the first reading is extinguished 
for ever when we arrive at the discovery. 
‘This, however, is an objection which may 
made, in some degree, to almost every story 
of interest; and we must say for Mr. Scott, 
that his secret is very discreetly kept, an 
most Plicitously, revealed. If we were to 
scrutinize the fable with malicious severity, 
we might also remark, that Maleolm Greme 
has too insignificant a part assigned him, con- 
sidering the favour in which he is held both 
by Ellen and the author; and that, in bring- 
ing out the shaded and imperfect character 
of Roderick Dhu, as a contrast to the purer 
virtue of his rival, Mr. Scott eeems to have 
fallen into the common error, of making him 
more interesting than him whose virtues he 
was intended to set off, and converted the 
villain of the piece in some measure into its 
hero. A modern poet, however, may perhaps 
be pardoned for an error, of which Milton 
himself is thought not to have kept clear; 
and for which there seems so natural a cause, 
in the difference between poetical and amia- 
ble characters. There are several improba- 
bilities, too, in the story, which might disturb 
a scrupulous reader. Allowing that the king 
of Scotland might have twice disappeared for 
several days, without exciting any disturb- 
ance or alarm in his court, it is certainly rather 
extraordinary, that neither the Lady Margaret, 
nor old Allan-bane, nor any of the attendants 
at the isle, should have recognised his person ; 
and almost as wonderful, that he should have 
found any difficulty in discovering the family 
of his entertainers. There is something rather 
awkward, too, in the sort of blunder or mis- 
understanding (for it is no more) which gives 
occasion to Sir Roderick’s Gathering and all 
its consequences; nor can any machinery be 
conceived more clumsy for effecting the de- 
liverance of a distressed hero, than the intro- 
troduction of a mad woman, who, without 
knowing or caring about the wanderer, wams 
him, by a@ song, to take care of the ambush 
that was set forhim. The Maniacs of poetry 
have indeed had a prescriptive right to be 
musical, since the days of Ophelia down- 
wards; but it is rathera rash extension of this 
privilege, to make them sing good sense, and 
to make sensible people be guided by them. 
Before taking leave of the fable, we must 
be permitted to express our disappointment 
and regret at finding the general cast of the 
eharacters and incidents so muchakin to those 
of Mr. Scott’s former publications. When we 
heard that the author of the Lay and of Mar- 
mion was employed upon a Highland story, 
we certainly expected to be introduced to a 
new creation; and to bid farewell, for awhile, 
to the knights, squires, courtiers, and chival. 
of the low country :—But here they are all 
upon us again, in their old characters, and 
uearly in their old costume. The same age— 
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the same sovereign—the same munners-—the 
same ranks of society—the same tone, both 
for courtesy and for defiance. Loch Katrine, 
indeed, is more picturesque than St. Mary’s 
Loch: and Roderick Dhu and his clan have 
some features of novelty :—But the Douglas 
and the King are the leading personages ; and 
the whole interest of the story turns upon per- 
sons and events having precisely the same 
character and genera] aspect with those which 
gave their peculiar colour to the former poems. 
It is honourable to Mr. Scott’s genius, no 
doubt, that he has been able to interest the 
public so deeply with this third presentment 
of the same chivalrous scenes; but we cannot 
help thinking that both his glory and our grati- 
fication would have been greater, if he had 
changed his hand more completely, and ac- 
tually given us a true Celtic story, with all its 
drapery and accompaniments in a correspond- 
ing style of decoration. 

Such a subject, we are persuaded, has very 
great capabilities, and only wants to be in- 
troduced to public notice by such a hand as 
Mr. Scott’s, to make a still more powerful im- 
pression than he has already effected by the 
resurrection of the tales of romance. There 
are few persons, we believe, of any degree of 
poetical susceptibility, who have wandered 
among the secluded valleys of the Highlands, 
and contemplated the singular people by 
whom they are still tenanted—with their love 
of music and of song—their hardy and irregu- 
lar life, so unlike the unvarying toils of the 
Saxon mechanic—their devotion to their chiefs 
—their wild and lofty traditions—their na- 
tional enthusiasm—the melancholy grandeur 
of the scenes they inhabit—and the multi- 
plied superstitions which still linger among 
them,—without feeling, that there is no exist- 
ing people so well adapted for the purposes 
of poetry. or a0 capable of furnishing the oc- 
casions of new and striking inventions.* The 
great and continued popularity of Macpher- 
son’s Ossian (though discredited as a memorial 
of antiquity, at least as much as is warranted 
by any evidence yet before the public), proves 
how very fascinating a fabric might be raised 
upon that foundation by a more powerful or 
judicious hand. That celebrated translation: 
though defaced with the most childish an 
offensive affectations, still charms with occa- 
sional gleams of a tenderness beyond all other 
tenderness, and a sublimity of a new charac- 
ter of dreariness and elevation; and, though 
patched with pieces of the most barefaced pla- 
giarism, still maintains a tone of originality 
which has recommended it in every nation of 
the civilised world. The cultivated literati 
of England, indeed, are struck with the affec- 
tation and the plagiarism, and renounce the 
whole work as tawdry and factitious; but the 
multitude at home, and almost all classes of 
readers abroad, to whom those defects are 
less perceptible, still continue to admire ; and 





* The Tartan fever excited in the South (and not 
yot eradicated) by the Highland ecenes and Oneras 
tera of Waverly, seems {ally to justily Unis woggeey 
tion; and makes it rather surprising Wet no 
great writer has since repented the © 
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‘The summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple chang'’d Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just iss'd the lake, just stirr’d the trecs ; 
And the pleas'd lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ! 

‘The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy's eye! 

The water lily to the light 

Her chalice rear'd of silver bright; 

‘The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemiu’d with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
‘The grey mist left the mountain side, 
‘The torrent show'd its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sez. down her revelry ; 

‘The black-bird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush; © 
In answer coo'd the cushat dove 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 


No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Aseuag’d the storm in Rod’rick’s breast. 
Wi. sheathed broad-sword in his hand, 
Abrupt he pac'd the islet strand : 

‘The shrir.xing band stood oft aghast 

At the impatient glance he cast ;— 

Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Ben-venue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven reclin’d, 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silene’d the warblers of the brake.""—pp. 98-100. 


The following description of the starting of 


“the fiery cross,” bears more marks of labour 
than most of Mr. Scott’s poetry, and borders, 
perhaps, upon straining and exaggeration ; 
yet it shows great power. 

“ Then Rod'rick, with impatient look, 


From Brian's hand the symbol took : 

‘ Speed, Malise, speed!’ he said, and gave 

‘The crosslet to his henchman brave. 

“The muster-place be Lanric mead— 

Instant the time—speed, Malise, speed !” 

Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 

‘The barge across Loch Katrine flew ; 

High stood the henchman on the prow ; 

So rapidly the oargemen row, ¥ 

‘The bubbles, where they launch'd the boat, 

Were all unbroken and afloat, 

Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When tt had near’d the mainland hill! 

And from the silver beach’s side 

Still was the prow three fathom wide, 

When lightly bounded to the land, 

The messenger of blood and brand. 

‘Speed, Malise, speed! the dun deer’s hide 

On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! such cause of haste 

‘Thine active sinews never brac'd. 

Bend 'gainst the steepy hul thy breast, 

Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 

With short and springing footstep pasa 

The trembling bog and false morass ; 

Across the brook like roe-buck hound, 

And thread the brake like questing hound ; 

‘The crag is high, the scaur is deep, 

Yet shrink not from the desperate leap; 

Parch'd are thy burning lips and brow, 

Yet by the fountain pause not now ; 

Herald of battle, fate, and fear, 

Stretch onward in thy fleet career! 

The wounded hind thou track’st not now, 

Pursu'st not maid through greenwood bough, 

Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace 

With rivals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 

Are in thy course—Speed, Malise, speed!’ ’” 
pp. 112—114, 
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The following reficctions on an ancient field 


of battle afford one of the most remarkable 
instances of false taste in all Mr. Scott’s wri- 


tings. Yet the brevit: 
images serve well to show, as we 


of the 
ve fore 


and variet: 


merly hinted, that even in his errors there ars 
traces of a powerful genius. 


the poem, certainly, ‘s that in whicl 





“a dreary glen, 

Where scatter'd lay the bones of men, 

In some forgotten battle slain, 

And bleach'd by drifting wind and rain. 

Tt might have tam’d o warrior’s heart, 

To view such mockery of his art! 

The knot-grass fetter'd there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band ; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone, 

‘That buckler’d heart to fear unknown, 

A feeble and a timorous guest, 

‘The field-fare fram'd her lowly nest! 
There the slow blind-worm leit his slime 
On the fleet limis that mock’d at time ; 
And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 

Still wreath'd with chaplet flush’d and full, 
For heath-bell, with her purple bloom, 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume.’’-pp. 102, 103. 


But one of the most striking pat s ae 
tg 





Roderick is represented as calling wp his mer 
it 


suddenly from their ambush, when 


z-James 


expressed his impatience to meet, face to 
face, that murderous chieftain and his clan, 


“+ * Have, then, thy wish !’—He whistled shrill :, 


And he was answer'd from the hill! 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag :he signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows! 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once tho lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start. 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dart 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And ev'ry tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm'd for st 
That whistle garrison'd the glen 
At once with full five hundred men. 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader's beck and will, 
All silent there they stood and still. 
Like the loose crags whose threat’ning mass 
Lay tott’ring o'er the hollow pass, 
As if an infant's touch could urge 
‘Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung. 
The mountaineer glance of pride 

‘1 side ; 
is eye and sable brow 
Fall on Fitz-James—‘* How say’st thou now # 
These are Clan- Alpine's warriors true ; 
And, Saxon,—J am Roderick Dhu !"’"— 


Fitz-James was brave :—Though to his heart 
‘The life-blood thrill’d with sudden start, 
He mann’d himself with dauntless air, 
Return'd the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly plac'd his foot before :— 

* Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm baee as soon as I.’— 

Sir Roderick mark’d—and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And: the stern joy which warriora feel 

In foeman worthy of theit eel. 

Short epace he stood—then wav’ d the hank. 
Down sunk the disappearing band’. 

Fach warrior vanish’ d whete he howd, 
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They own there's granted all such place can give, 
But live repining,—for "tis there they live! —[see, 

** Grandsires are there, who now no more must 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee, 
The lost lov'd daughter's infant progeny ! 

Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

«Ts not the matron there, to whom the son 

Was wont at each declining day to run; 
He (when his toil was over) gave delight, 
By lifting up the latch, and one ‘ Good night?” 

es. she is here ; but nightly to her door 
The son, till lab’ring, can return no more. 

“ Widows are here, who in their huts were left, 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease, bereft ; 

Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften'd, sofien'd in the humbled bed: 
But here, in all its force, remains the grief, 
And not one goft’ning object for relief. 

‘*Who can, when here, the social neighbour 
Who learn the story current in the street? [meet ? 
Who to the long-known inmate impart 
Facts they have learn'd, or feelings of the heart ?— 
They talk, indeed; but who can choose a friend, 
Or seek companions, at their journey’s end ?'"— 

*« What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 
Te it not worse, no prospects to enjoy 7 
*Tis cheerless living in such bounded view, 

With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep— 
‘The day itself is, like the night, asleep; 

Oron the sameness, if a break be made, 

*Tis by some pauper to his grave convey'd; @ 

By smuggled news from neighb’ring village told, 
News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old! 

By some new inmate doom'd with them to dwell, 
Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 

Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 

On the black footway winding with the wall, 

‘Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner call. 

‘* Here the good pauper, loosing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquir'd in better days, 

Breathes a few months; then, to his chamber led, 
Expires—while strangers prattle round his bed.’ — 
pp. 241—244. 


These we take to be specimens of Mr. 
Crabbe’s best style ;—but he has great variety ; 
—and some readers may be better please 
with his satirical vein—which is both copious 
and original. The Vicar is an admirable 
eketch of what must be very difficult to draw ; 
—a good, easy man, with no character at all. 
His little, humble vanity ;—his constant care 
to offend no one;—his mawkish and feeble 
gallantry—indolent good nature, and love of 
gossipping and trifling—are all very exactly, 
and very pleasingly delineated. 

To the character of Blaney, we have already 
objected, as offensive, from its extreme and 
impotent depravity. The first part of his 
history, however, is sketched with a masterly 
hand; and affords a good specimen of that 
sententious and antithetical manner by which 
Mr. Crabbe sometimes reminds 13 of the style 
and versification of Pope. 








“* Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 
At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone : 
‘These years with grievous crimes we need not load, 
He found his ruin in the common road ; 
Gam'd without skill, without inquiry bought, 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without thought. 
But, gay and handgome, he had soon the dower 
of akind wealthy widow in his power; 
Ther he aspir'd to loftier flights of vice! 
To singing harlots of enormous price : 
And took a jockey in his gig to buy 
An horse, 80 valued, that a duke was shy: 
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To gain the plaud.ts of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what wouid not Blancy 


‘ Cruel he was not.—If he left his wife, 
He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 
Profuse, not just—and careless but not kind.”” 
pp. 193, 194. 


Clelia is another worthless character, drawn 
with infinite spirit, and a thorough knowledge 
of human nature. She began life asa spright- 
ly, talking, Alinting git who passed for a wit 
and a beauty in the half-bred circles of the 
borough; and who, in laying herself out to 
entrap a youth of better condition, unfortu- 
nately fell a victim to his superior art, and 
forfeited her place in society. She then be- 
came the smart mistress of a dashing attor- 
ney—then tried to teach a school—lived as 
the favourite of an innkeeper—let lodgings— 
wrote novels—set up a toyshop—and, finally, 
was admitted into the almshouse. There is 
nothing very interesting perhaps in such a 
story ; but the details of it show the wonderful 
accuracy of the author's observation of char 
acter; and give it, and many of his other 
pieces, a value of the same kind that some 
pictures are thought to derive from the truth . 
and minuteness of the analomy which they 
display. There is something original, too, 
and well conceived, in the tenacity with which 
he represents this frivolous person, as ad- 
hering to her paltry characteristics, under 
every change of circumstances. The con- 
cluding view is as follows. 








“ Now friendless, sick, and old, and wanting bread, 
The first-born tears of fallen pride were shed— 
True, bitter tears; and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d! 
‘Though now her tales were to her audience fit ; 
Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit; 
Though now her dress—{but let me not explain 
‘Tho piteous patchwork of the needy vain, 

The flirtish ‘orm to coarse materials lent, 
And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent); 
Though all within was sad, without was mean— 
Still "twas her wish, her comfort to be seen: 
She would to playa on lowest terms resort, 
Where once her box was to the beaux a court ; 
And, strange delight! to that same house, where 
Join'd in the dance, all gaicty and glee, [she 
Now with the menials crowding to the wall, 
She'd gee, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
And with degraded vanity unfold, 
How she too triumph'd in the years of old.” 

Pp. 209, 210, 


The graphic powers of Mr. Crabbe, indeed, 
are too frequently wasted on unworthy sub- 
jects. There is not, perhaps, in all English 
poetry a more complete and highly finished 
piece of painting, than the following descrip- 
tion of a vast old boarded room or warehouse, 
which was let out, it seems, in the borough, 
as a kind of undivided lodging, for beggars 
and vagabonds of every description. No Dutch 
painter ever presented an interior more dis- 
tinctly to the eye; or ever gave half such a 
group to the imagination. 


“That window view !—oil’d paper and old glasa 
Stain the strong rays, which, thaugh impeded yum, 
And give a dusty warmth to that wORe an, 
‘The conquer’ d sanehine & melencnoly ghoomy 
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tearned that are bred in Engh univer- 
sities. But we have no longer left room for 
any considerable extracts; though we should 
have wished to lay before our readers some 
part of the picture of the secretaries—the de- 
scription of the inns—the strolling players— 
and the clubs. The poor man’s lub, which 
rtakes of the nature of a friendly society, 
1s described with that -hearted indulgence 
which marks all Mr. Crabbe’s writings. 


‘« The printed rules he guards in painted frame, 
And shows his children where to read his name.”” 


We have now alluded, we believe, to what 
is best and most striking in this poem ; and, 
though we do not mean to quote any part of 
what we consider as less successful, we must 
say, that there are large portions of it which 
appear to us considerably inferior to most of 
the author’s former uctions. The letter 
on the Election, we look on as a complete 
failure—or at least as containing scarcely any 
thing of what it ought to have contained — 
The letters on Law and Physic, too, are tedi- 
vus ; and the general heads of Trades, Amuse- 
tnents, and Hospital Government, by no means 
amusing. The Parish Clerk, too, we find dull, 
and without effect; and have already given 
our opinion of Peter Grimes, Abel Keene, and 
Benbow. We are struck, also, with several 
omissions in the picture of a maritime borough. 
Mr. Crabbe might have made a great deal of 
a press-gang ; and, at all events, should have 
given us some wounded veteran sailors, and 
some voyagers with tales of wonder from 
foreign lands. 

The style of this poem is distinguished, 
like all Mi. Crabbe’s other performances, by 
great force aud compression of diction—a sort 
of sententious brevity, once thought essential 
to poetical composition, but of which he is 
now the only living example. But though this 
is almost an unvarying characteristic of his 
style, it appears to us that there is great 
variety, and even come degree of unsteadi- 
ness and inconsistency in the tone of his ex- 
pression and versification. His taste seems 
scarecly to be sufficiently fixed and settled as 
to these essential particulars ; and, along with 
a certain quaint, broken, and harsh manner 
of his own, we think we can trace very fre- 

uent imitations of poets of the most opposite 
character. The following antithetical and 
half-punning lines of Pope, for instance :— 

“‘ Sleepless himself, to give his readers sleep ;”” 
and-- 
“* Whose trifling pleases, and whom trifles please ;— 
have evidently been copied by Mr. Crabbe in 
the following, and many others :— 
* And in the restless ocean, seek for rest.’” 
“* Denying her who taught thee to deny.” 
** Scraping they liv’d, but not a scrap they gave."" 
*« Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind.’” 
" Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d.’* 

In the same way, the common, nicely bal- 
anced line of two members, which is so char- 
acteristic of the same author, has obviously 
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been the model of our author in the follow 
ing :-— 

** That woe could wish, or vanity devise.”* 

“ Bick without pity, sorrowing without hope.’? 

“* Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain”—« 
and a great multitude of others, 

On the other hand, he appears to us to be 
frequently misled by Darwin into a sort of 
mock-heroic magnificence, upon ordinary oo 
casions. The poet of the Garden, for instance, 
makes his nymphs 

“Present the fragrant quintessence of tea.?? 
And the poet of the Dock-yards makes his 
carpenters 


“Spread the warm pungence of o*erboiling tar.’? 


Mr. Crabbe, indeed, does not scruple, on 
some occasions, to adopt the mock-heroic in 
good earnest. When the landlord of the 
Griffin becomes bankrupt, he says— 


“ The insolvent Griffin struck her wings sublime,’ 


and introduces a very serious lamentation 
over the learned poverty of the curate, with 
this most misplaced piece of buffoonery :— 


“*Oh! had he learn’d to make the wig he wears !?? 


One of his letters, too, begins with this 
wretched quibble— 

«From Law to Physic stepping at our ease, 

We find a way to finish—by Degrees.” 

There are many imitations of the peculiay 
thythm of Goldsmith and Campbell, too, ae 
our readers must have observed in some of 
our longer specimens ;— but these, though 
they do not always make a very harmonious 
combination, are better, at all events, than 
the tame heaviness and vulgarity of such 
verses as the following :-— 





“*As soon 

Could he have thought gold issued from the moon.” 

“A seaman’s body—there’ll be more to-night.”? 

“* Those who will not to any guide submit, 

Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit— 
True Independents: while they Calvin hate, 
They heed as little what Socinians state.””—p. 54, 

“Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 

To some enrich th? aneuluvared Space”? &e. hee. 

Of the sudden, narsh turns, and broken con- 
ciseness which we think peculiar to himself, 
the reader may take the following speci 
mens :— 

“Has your wife’s brother, or your uncle’s son, 
Done aught amiss; or is he thought t’ have 

done t”* 

‘Stepping from post to post he reach’d the chair ; 
And there he now reposes :—that’s the May te 
He has a sort of jingle, too, which we thind 

is of his own invention ;—for instance, 


“ For forms and feasts that eundry times have past, 
And formal feasts that will for ever last.?” 





“« Wo term it free and easy; and yet we 

Find it no easy matter to be free.” 

We had more remarks to make uyon the 
taste and diction of (his author; and ned usted 
several other little Demihes, whieh we WRET 
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veises with rm nimity. At last a distant 
relation leaves her his fortune ; and she re- 
turns to the enjoyment of moderate wealth, 
and the exercise of charity—to all but her 
miserable husband. Broken by age and dis- 
ease, he now begs the waste sand from the 
stone-cutters, and sells it on an aes through the 
streets :— 





“* And from each trifling gift 
Made shift to live—and wretched was the shift.’* 


The unrelenting wife descries him creep- 
‘ng through the wet at this miserable em- 
ployment; but still withholds all relief; in 
spite of the touching entreaties of her com- 
passionate handmaid, whose nature is as kind 
and yielding as that of her mistress is hard 
and inflexible. Of all the pictures of mendi- 
cant poverty that have ever been brought for- 
ward in prose or verse—in charity sermons or 
seditious harangues—we know of none half so 
moving or complete—so powerful and so true 
—as is contained in the following passages :— 

“« A dreadful winter came ; each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and icy-cold when clear ; 

And still the humble dealer took his load, 
Returning slow, and shivering on the road: 

The Lady, still relentless, saw him come, 

And said,—‘I has the Wretch a home!” 





jor that form decay’d. 
* The snow,’ quoth Susan, ‘falls upon his bed— 
It blows beside the thatch—it melts upon his 


ead. 
**Tis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to feel.’ 
* Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 
‘Throngh his bare dress appears his shrivel’d skin, 
And iit he fares without, and worse within: 
With that weak body, lame, diseas’d and slow, 
What cold, pain, peril, must the suff'rer know !— 
Oh ! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
‘Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within! 
His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starv'd companion of his woes : 
He tried to pray—his lips, I saw them move, 
And he go turn'd his piteous looks above ; 
But the fierce wind the willing heart opposed, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in mis’ry clos’d ! 
When reach’d his home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire ! 
Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 
T saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state : “ 
There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him rather than the blaze ; 
The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after his attempt is past: 
And I so warmly and so purely laid, 
‘To sink to rest !—indecd, I am afraid!’ "” 

pp. 320—322. 


The Lady at last is moved, by this pleading 
pity, to send him a little relief; but has no 
sooner dismissed her delighted messenger, 
than she repents of her weakness, and begins 
to harden her heart again by the recollection 
of his misconduct. 


“Thus fix’d, she heard not her Attendant glide 
With soft slow step—till, standing by her side, 
The trembling Servant gasp'd for breath, and shed 
Relieving tears, then uttered— He is dead !° 

“(Dead !’ said the startled Lady. ‘ Yes, he fell 
Close at the door where he was wont to dwell. 
There his sole friend, the Aes, was standing by, 
Half dead himself, to see his Master die.’ ” 

pp. 324, 325. 
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“The Convert” is rather dull— it 
teaches a lesson that may be useful in these 


fanatic times. John Dighton was bred ¢ 
blackguard ; and we have here a most lively 
and complete description of the items that go 
to the composition of that miscellaneous char- 
acter ; but being sore reduced by a long fever, 
falls into the hands of the Methodists, and be- 
comes an exemplary convert. He is then set 
wp by the congregation in a small stationer’s 
shop ; and, as he begins to thrive in busin 
adds worldly literature to the ‘evangelical 
tracts which composed his original stock in 
trade. This scandalises the brethren; and 
John, having no principles or knowledge, falls 
out with the sect, and can never settle in the 
creed of any other; and so lives perplexed 
and discontented—and dies in agitation and 
terror. 

“The Brothers” reetores us again to human 
sympathies. The characters, though humble, 
are admirably drawn, and the baser of them, 
we fear, the most strikingly natural. An 
open-hearted generous sailor had a poor, 
sneaking, cunning, selfish brother, to whom he 
remitted all his prize-money, and gave all the 
arrears of his pay—receiving, in return, vehe- 
ment professions of gratitude, and false pro- 
testations of regard. At last, the sailor is dis- 
abled in action, and discharged ; just as his 
heartless brother has secured a small office 
by sycophancy, and made a prudent marriage 
witha congenial temper. He seeks the shelter 
of his brother’s house as freely as he would 
have given it; and does not at first perceive 
the coldness of his reception.—But mortifica- 
tions grow upon him day by day. His grog 
is expensive, and his pipe makes the wite 
sick ; then his voice is so loud, and hia man- 
ners so rough, that her friends cannot visit her 
if he appears at table! So he is banished by 
degrees to a garret; where he falls sick, and 
has no consolation but in the kindness ot one 
of his nephews, a little boy, who administers 
to his comforts, and listens to his stories with 
a delighted attention. This too, however, is 
at last interdicted by his hard-hearted parents ; 
and the boy is obliged to steal privately to 
his disconsolate uncle. One doy his father 
catches him at his door; and, after beating 
him back, proceeds to deliver a severe rebuke 
to his brother for encouraging the child in 
disobedience—when he finds the unconscious 
culprit released by death from his despicable 
ineulte and reproaches! The great art of the 
story consists in the plausible excuses with 
which the ungrateful brother always contrives 
to cover his wickedness. This cannot be ex- 
emplified in an extract; but we shall give # 
few lines as a specimen. 


“Cold as he grew, still Isase strove to show, 
By well-feign’d care, that cold he could not gor? 
And when he saw his Brother look distress'’d, 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 
On his Wife solely their neglect to lay, 
And then t’ excuse it as a woman's way; 
He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 
And then she sicken’d at the acentat mein’ Whoa 
* George, though Ww doubt, was wh cont ive 
Hin Brother wishing to be reckon & Kinds 
‘That Isace seem’ d concern’ a by Wa Herrews, 
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rery opposite styles, as it were by accident, 
and not in general ‘very judiciously ;—what is 
peculiar to himself is not good, and strikes us 
as being both abrupt and affected. 

He may profit, if he pleases, by these hints 
—and, if he pleases, he may laugh at them. 


(july, 


It is no great matter. If he will only write a 
few more Tales of the kind we have suggested 
at the beginning of this article, we shall en- 

for it that he shall have our praises—and 
those of more fastidious critics—whatever be 
the qualities of his style or versification. 


1819.) 


Tales of the Hall. By the Reverend Georcr Crapse. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 670. London: 1819. 


Mr. Crasse is the greatest mannerist, per- 
haps, of all our living poets; and it is rather 
unfortunate that the most prominent features 
of his mannerism are not the most pleasing. 
The homely, quaint, and prosaic style—the 
flat, and often broken and jingling versification 
—the eternal full-lengths ‘of low and worth- 
less _characters—with their accustomed gar- 
nishings of sly jokes and familiar moralising— 
are all on the surface of his writings; and are 
almost unavoidably the things by which we 
are first reminded of him, Shed we take up 
any of his new productions. Yet they are not 
the things that truly constitute his peculiar 
manner; or give that character by which he 
will, and ought to be, remembered with future 
generations. It is plain enough, irdeed, that 
these are things that will make nobody Te- 
membered—and can never, therefore, be re- 
ally characteristic of some of the most original 
and powerful poetry that the world has ever 
seen. 

Mr. C., accordingly, has other gifts; and 
those not less peculiar or leas strongly marked 
than the blemishes with which they are con- 
tasted; an unrivalled and almost magical 
power of observation, resulting in descriptions 
89 true to nature as to strike us rather as 
transcripts than imitations—an anatomy of 
character and feeling not less exquisite and 
searching—an occasional touch of matchless 
tenderness—and a deep and dreadful pathetic, 
interspersed by fits, and strangely interwoven 
with the most minute and humble of his de- 
tails. Add to all this the sure and profound 
sagacity of the remarks with which he every 
now and then startles us in the midst of very 
unambitious discussions ;—and the weight and 
terseness of the maxims which he drops, like 
oracular responses, on occasions that give no 
promise of such a revelation ;—and last, though 
not least, that sweet and seldom sounded 
chord of Lyrical inspiration, the lightest touch 
of which instantly charms away all harshness 
from his numbers, and all lowness from his 
themes—and at once exalts him to a level 
with the most energetic and inventive poets 
of his age. 

These, we think, are the true characteristics 
of the genius of this great writer; and it is in 
their mixture with the oddities and defects to 
whick, we have already alluded, that the pe- 
enliarity of his mauner seems to us substan- 
tially to consist. The ingredients may all of 
them be found, we suppos>, in other writers ; 





but their combination—in such proportione at 
least as occur in this instance—may safely be 
pronounced to be original. 

Extraordinary, however, as this combination 
must appear, it does not seem very difficult 
to conceive in what way it may have arisen, 
and, so far from regarding it as a proof of sin- 
gular humorousness, caprice, or affectation 
in the individual, we are rather inclined to 
hold that something approaching to it must be 
the natural result of a long habit of observa- 
tion in a man of genius, possessed of that 
temper and disposition which is the usual ac- 
companiment of such a habit; and that the 
same strangely compounded and apparently 
incongruous assemblage of themes and senti- 
ments would be frequently produced under 
such circumstances—if authors had oftener 
the courage to write from their own impres- 
sions, and had less fear of the laugh or won- 
der of the more shallow and barren part of 
their readers. 

A great talent for observation, and a delight 
in the exercise of it—the powerand the practice 
of dissecting and disentangling that subtle and 
complicated tissue, of habit, and self-love, and 
affection, which constitute human character— 
seems to us, in all cases, to imply a contem- 
plative, rather than an active disposition. It 
can only exist, indeed, where there is a good 
deal of social sympathy ; for, without this, the 
occupation could excite no interest, and afford 
no satisfaction—but only such a measure and 
sort of sympathy as is gratified by being a 
spectator, and not an actor on the great theatre 
of life—and leads its possessor rather to look 
with eagerness on the feats and the fortunes 
of others, than to take a share for himeelf in 
the game that is played befcre him. Some 
stirring and vigorous spirits there are, no 
doubt, in which this taste and talent is com- 
bined with a more thorough and effective 
sympathy ; and leads to the study of men’s 
chatacters by an actual and hearty partici- 
pation in their various passions and pursuits; 
—thongh it is to be remarked, that when such 
persons embody their observations in writing, 
they will generally be found to exhibit their 
characters in action, rather than to describe 
them in the abstract ; and to let their various 
personages disclose themselves and their pe- 
culiarities, as it were spontancously, and with. 
out help or preparation, in here onary 
conduct and speech—ol all whicn we DANS, Aa 
very aplendid and etriking, example  N 
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engaling the flaws that are detected in the 

ted ornaments of life, by bringing to light 

the richness and the lustre that sleep in the 
mines beneath its surface. 

We are afraid some of our readers may not 
at once perceive the spilication of these pro- 
found remarks to the subject immediately be- 
fore us. But there are others, we doubt not, 
who do not need to be told that they are 
intended to explain how Mr. Crabbe, and other 
persons with the same gift of observation, 
should so often busy themselves with what 
may be considered as low and vulgar charac- 
tera; and, declining all dealings with heroes 
and heroic topics, should not only venture to 
seek for an interest in the concerns of ordinary 
mortals, but actually intersperse small pieces 
of ridicule with their undignified pathos, and 
eadeavour to make their readers look on their 
tooks with the same mingled feelings of com- 
passion and amusement, with which—unnat- 
ural as it may appear to the readers of poetry 
—they, and all judicious observers, actually 
look upon human life and human nature.— 
This, we are persuaded, is the true key to the 
greater part of the peculiarities of the author 
before us; and though we have disserted 
upon it a little longer than was necessary, we 
really think it may enable our readers to com- 
prehend him, and our remarks on him, some- 
thing better than they could have done with- 
out it. 

There is, as everybody must have felt, a 
strange mixture of satire and sympathy in 
all his productions—a great kindliness and 
compassion for the errors and sufferings of 
our poor human nature, but a strong distrust 
of its heroic virtues and high pretensions. 
His heart is always open to pity, and all the 
milder emotions—but there is little aspiration 
after the grand and sublime of character, nor 
very much encouragement for raptures and 
ecstasies of any description. These, he seems 
to think, are things rather too fine for the said 
poor human nature: and that, in our low and 
erring condition, it is a little ridiculous to pre- 
tend, either to very exalted and immaculate 
virtue, or very pure and exquisite happiness. 
He not only never meddles, therefore, with 
the delicate distresses and noble fires of the 
heroes and heroines of tragic and epic fable, 
but may generally be detected indulging in a 
lurking sneer at the pomp and vanity of all 
such superfine imaginations—and turning 
from them, to draw men in their true postures 
and dimensions, and with all the imperfec- 
tions that actually belong to their condition :— 
the prosperous and happy overshadowed with 

ing clouds of ennut, and disturbed with 
Tittle flaws of bad humour and discontent— 
the great and wise beset at times with strange 
weaknesses and meannesses and paltry vexa- 
tions—and even the most virtuous and en- 
lightened falling far below the standard of 
poetical perfection—and stooping every now 
and then to paltry jealousies and prejudices— 
or sinking into by sensualitiee—or medi- 
tating on their own excellence and import- 
ance, with a ludicrous and lamentable anxiety. 

This is one side of the picture ; and charac- 








terises sufficiently the satirical vein of out 
author: But the other is the most extensive 
and important. In rejecting the vulgar sources 
of interest in poetical narratives, and reducing 
his ideal persons to the standard of reality, 
Mr. C. does by no means seek to extinguish 
the sparks of human sympathy within us, or 
to throw any damp on the curiosity with which 
we naturally explafa the characters of each 
other. On the contrary, he has afforded new 
and more wholesome food for all those pro- 
Pensities “and, by placing before us those 
letails which our pride or fastidiousness is so 
apt to overlook, has disclosed, in all their 
truth and simplicity, the native and unadul- 
terated workings of those affections which are 
at the bottom of all social interest, and are 
really rendered less touching by the A 
rations of more ambitious artists—while 
exhibits, with admirable force and endless 
variety,.all those combinations of passions and 
opinions, and all that cross-play of selfishness 
and vanity, and indolence and ambition, and 
habit and reason, which make up the intel- 
lectual character of individuals, and present 
to every one an instructive picture of his 
neighbour or himself. Seeing, by the per- 
fection of his art, the master passions in their 
springs, and the high capacities in their rudi 
ments—and having acquired the gift of tracing 
all the propensities and marking tendencies 
of our plastic nature, in their first slight indi- 
cations, or even from the aspect of the dis 
guises they so often assume, he does not 
need, in order to draw out his characters in 
all their life and distinctness, the vulgar de- 
monstration of those striking and decided 
actions by which their maturity is proclaimed 
even to the careless and inattentive ;—but 
delights to point out to his readers, the seeds 
or tender ents of those talents and feel- 
ings which wait only for occasion and oppor- 
tunity to burst out and astonish the world— 
and to accustom them to trace, in characters 
and actions apparently of the most ordinary 
deecription, the self-same attributes that, un- 
der other circumstances, would attract uni- 
versal attention, and furnish themes for the 
most popular and impassioned descriptions. 
That he should not be guided in the choice 
of his subject by any regard to the rank or 
condition which his persons hold in society, 
may easily be imagined ; and, with a view to 
the ends he aims at, might readily be fore 
given. But we fear that his passion for ob- 
servation, and the delight he takes in tracing 
out and analyzing all the little traits that in- 
dicate character, and all the little circum. 
stances that influence it, have sometimes led 
him to be careless about his selection of the 
instances in which it was to be exhibited, or 
at least to select them upon principles very 
different from those which give them an in- 
terest in the eyes of ordinary readers. For 
the purpose of mere anatomy, beauty of form 
or complexion are things quite indifferent ; 
and the physiologist, who examines planta 
only to study their internal etructore, and Wa 
make himeelf master af the conttivances 
which theit various fonctions ace ‘perinr 
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youth of a romantic and contemplative turn— 
dreaming, in his father’s rural abode, of di- 
vine nymphs and damsels all passion and 
purity. One day he had the good luck to 
rescue a fair lady from a cow, and fell des- 
perately in love :—Though he never got to 
speech of his charmer, who departed from 
the place where she was on a visit, and 
eluded the eager search with which he pur- 
eued her, in town and country, for many a 
long year: For this foolish and poetical pae- 
sion settled down on his spirits; and neither 
time nor company, nor the business of a Lon- 
don banker, could effect a diversion. At last, 
at the end of ten or twelve years—for the fit 
lasted that unreasonable time—being then an 
upper clerk in his uncle’s bank, he stumbled 
upon his Dulcinea in a very linexpected way 
—and a way that no one but Mr. Crabbe 
would either have thought of—or thought of 
describing in verse. In short, he finds her 
established as the chére amie of another re- 
spectable banker! and after the first shock is 
over, sets about considering how he may re- 
claim her. The poor Perdita professes peni- 
tence; and he offers to assist and support her 
if she will abandon her evil courses. The 
following passage is fraught with a deep and 
a melancholy knowledge of character and of 
human nature. 


* She vow'd—she tried !—Alas! she did not know 

How deeply rooted evil habits grow ! 

She felt the truth upon her spirits press, 

But wanted ense, indulgence, show, excess ; 

Voluptuons banquets; pleasures—not refin’d, 

But such as soothe to sleep th’ opposing mind— 

She loak’d for idle vice, the time to kill, 

And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

‘And thus her yielding, unresisting soul, 

Sank, and let sin confuse her and control: 

Plensures that brought disgust yet brought relief, 

And minds she hated help'd to war with grief."’ 
Vol. i. p. 163. 


As her health fails, however, her relapses 
become less frequent ; and at {net she dies, 
grateful and resigned. Her awakened lover 
is stunned by the blow—takes seriously to 
business—and is in danger of becoming ava- 
ricious; when a severe illness rouses him to 
higher thoughts, and he takes his name out 
of the firm, and, being tured of sixty, secks 
a place of retirement. 


“' He chose his native village, and the hill 

He climb’d a boy had its attraction still ; 

With that small brook beneath, where he would 
And stooping fill the hollow of his hand, stand, 
To quench th’ impatient thirst—then stop awhile 
To sce the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long denied, 

We drink and view the fountain that supplied 

The sparkling bliss—and feel, if not express, 

Our perfect ease, in that sweet weariness. 


“The oaks yet flourish’d in that fertile ground, 
Where still the church with lofty tower was found ; 
And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view,” &&c. 


«The Hall of Binning ! his delight a boy, 

‘That gave his fancy in her flight employ ; 

Here, from his father’s modest home, he gaz'd, 
Its grandeur charm'd him, and its height amaz’d :— 
Now, young no more, retir’d to views well known, 
He finds that object of his awe his own; 

The Hall at Binning !—how he loves the gloom 
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That sun-excluding window gives the 109m ; 
‘Those brosd: brown stairs on which he loves te 
ead ; 
Those beams within ; without, that Jength of lead, 
On which the names of wanton boys appear, 
Who died old men, and left memorials here, 
Carvings of feet and hands, and knots and flowers. 
‘The fruits of busy minds in idle hours.” 
Vol. i. pp. 4—6. 
So much for Squire George—unless any 
reader should care to know, as Mr. Crabbe 
has kindly told, that—“The Gentleman was 
tall,” and, moreover, “Looked old when fel- 
lowed, but alert ‘when met.” Of Captain 
Richard, the story is more varied and ram- 
bling. He was rather neglected in his youth; 
and passed his time, when a boy, very much, 
as we cannot help supposing, Mr. Crabhe 
must have his own. He ran wild in 
the neighbourhood of a seaport, and fourd 
occupation enough in its precincts. 





‘* Where crowds assembled I was sure to run, 
Hear what was said, and muse on what was done ; 
Attentive list?ning in the moving scene, 

And often wond’ring what the men could mean. 


** To me the wives of seamen lov’d to tell 

What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so well; 
What wondrous things in foreign parts they saw, 
Lands without bounds, and people without law. 


“No ships were wreck'd upon that fatal beach, 
But I could give the luckless tale of each; 

Eager I look'd, till I beheld a face 

Of one dispos’d to paint their dismal case ; 

Who gave the sad aurvivors’ doleful tale, u 
From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
Until they struck! and, suffering in therr tate, 
I long'd the more they should its horrors st 
While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
The earnest sorrows of the feeling boy. 

“ There were fond girls, who took me to their side, 
To tell the story how their lovers died ! 

They prais’d my tender heart, and bade me prove 
Both kind and constant when I came to love !”” 


Once he saw a boat upset; and still recol- 
lects enough to give this spirited sketch of the 
scene. 








“Then were those piercing shricks, that frantie 
All hurried! all in tumult and affright ! (fight, 
A gathering crowd from different streets drew 


near, 
All ask, all answer—none attend, none hear ! 


‘©! how impatient on the sands we trea: 
And the winds roaring, and the women led ! 
They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, one. 





“ And whois ske apart! She dares not come 
To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home : 
With what strong interest looka she at the waves, 
Meeting and clashing o’er the seamen’s graves! 
"Tis a poor girl betroth’d—a few hours more, 

And he will lie a corpse upon the shore ! 

One wretched hour had pass’d before we knew 
Whom they had sav'd! Alas! they were but two! 
An orphan'd lad and widow'd man—no more ! 
And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 
With scarce a friend to greet them—widows view'd 
This man and boy, and then their cries renew’d.”” 


He also pries into the haunts of the smug- 
glers, and makes friends with the shephe: 

on the downs in summer, and When be be- 
comes intimate with en old sailor'e wiie.\s 
whom he reads sermons, and Tienes 
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Civil to all, comnpliaat and polite, 
Dispos’d to think, * whatever is, is right.” 
At home awhile—she in the autumn finds 


The sea an object for reflecting minds, 

And change for tender spirits: There she reads, 

And weeps in comfort, in her graceful weeds !"’ 
Vol. ii. p. 213. 


The concluding tale is but the end of the 
visit to the Hall, and the settlement of the 
younger brother near his senior, in the way 
we have already mentioned. It contains no 
great matter; but there is so much good na- 
ture and goodness of heart about it, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of gracing our 
exit with a bit of it. After a little raillery, 
the elder brother says— 





«<«We part no more, dear Richard! Thou wilt 


nee 
Thy brother's help to teach thy boys to read ; 
And I should love to hear Matilda's psalm, 

To keep my spirit in a morning calm, 

And feel the soft devotion that prepares 

“Ihe soul to rise above its earthly cares; 

‘Then thou and I, an independent two, 

May have our parties, and defend them too; 
‘Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

wit give us subjects for our future years; 

Wee will for truth alone contend and read, 

And our good Jaques shall o’ersee our creed.’ '"” 


Vol. ii. pp? 348, 349. | 


And then, after leading him up to his new 
purchase, he adds eagerly— 


“** Alight, my friend, and come, 
I do beseech thee, to that proper home ! 
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Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 
And play their gambols, when their tasks are done 
There, from that window, shall their mother view 
The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 
While thou, more gravely, hiding thy delight, 
Shalt ery, 0! chuildieh !"” and enjoy the eight "* 
Vol. ii. p. 352. 
We shall be abused by our political and 
fastidious readers for the length of this article. 
But we cannot repent of it. It will give as 
much pleasure, we believe, and do as much 
good as many of the articles that are meant 
for their gratification ; and, if it appear absurd 
to quote so largely from a popular and acces- 
sible work, it should be remembered, that no 
work of this magnitude passes into circulation 
with half the rapidity of our Journal—and 
that Mr. Crabbe is eo unequal a writer, and 
_ at times 80 unattractive, as to require, more 
than any other of his degree, some explana- 
tion of his system, and some specimens of 
his powers, from those experienced and in- 
trepid readers whose business it is to pioneer 
for the lazier sort, and to give eome account 
of what they are tomeet with on their journey. 
To be sure, all this is less necessary now 
it was on Mr. Crabbe’s first re-appearance 
nine or ten years ago; and though it may not 
be altogether without its use even at present, 
it may be as well to confess, that we have 
rather consulted our own gratification than 
our readers’ improvement, in what we have 
now said of him; and hope they will forgive 
us. 








(August, 1829.) 


1, Endymion: a Poetic Romance. By Joun Keats. 8yo. pp. 207. London: 1818. 
2. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agsts, and other Poems. By Joun Keats, author of 
“ Endymion.” 12mo. pp. 200. London: 1820.* 


*f We had never happened to see either of ' indeed, bear evidence enough of the fact. 


these volumes till very lately—and have been 
exceedingly struck with the genius they dis- 
play, and the spirit of poetry which breathes 
through all their extravagance. That imita- 
tion of our old writers, gril especially of our 
oller dramatists, to which we cannot help 
flattering ourselves that we have somewhat 
contributed, has brought on, as it were, a 
second spring in our poetry ;—and few of its 
blossoms are cither more profuse of sweet- 
ness, or richer in promise, than this which is 
zow before us. Mr. Keats, we understand, is 
still a very young man ; and his whole works, 





*1 still think that a poet of great power and 
promise was lost to us by the premature death of 
Keats, in the twenty-fifth year of his age; and re- 
gret that I did not go more largely into the exposi- 
tion of his merits, in the slight notice of them, 
which I now venture to repeint, But though I can. 
not, with propriety, or without departing from the 
principle which must govern this republication, now 
supply this omission, I hope to be forgiven for 
having added a page or two to the citations,—by 
which my opinion of those merits was then illus- 
arated, and is again left to the judgment ofthe reader. 


H] 


They are full of extravagance and irregu- 
larity, rash attempts at originality, intermin 
able wanderings, and excessive obscurity. 
They manifestly require, therefore, all the in 
dulgence that can be claimed for a first at- 
tempt :—But we think it no Jess plain that 
they deserve it: For they are flushed all over 
with the rich lights of fancy ; and so coloured 
and bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, that 
even while perplexed and bewildered in their 
labyrinths, it,is impossible to resist the intoxi- 
cation of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts 
to the enchantments they so lavishly present: 
The models upon which he has formed hin- 
self, in the Endymion, the earliest and by 
much the most considerable of his poems, are 
obviously The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletch- 
er, and the Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonson ;— 
the exquisite metres and inspired diction of 
which he has copied with great boldness and 
fidelity—and, like his great originale, has also 
contrived to impart to the whole piece that 
trae rural and poetical vix—wlich Wrentnee 
only in ther, and in Theoeritns— ane es WS 
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«8 borrowed from these than the general con- 
ception of their condition and relations; and 
an original character and distinct individuality 
is then bestowed upon them, which has alt 
the merit of invention, and all the grace and 
attraction of the fictions on which it is en- 
grafted. The ancients, though they probably 
did not stand in any great awe of their dei- 
ties, have yet abstained very much from an 
minute or dramatic representation of their 
feelings and affections. In Hesiod and Homer, 
they are broadly delineated by some of their 
actions and adventures, and introduced to us 
merely as the agents in those particular trans- 
netions; while in the Hymns, from those 
ascribed to Orpheus and Homer, down to 
those of Callimachus, we have little but pomp- 
ous epithets and invocations, with a flattering 
commemoration of their most famous exploits 

-—and are never allowed to enter into their 

bosoms, or follow out the train of their feel- 

ings, with the presumption of cur human 
+ syinpathy. Except the love-song of the Cy- 

clops to his Sea Nymph in Theocritus—the 
:mentation of Venus for Adonis in Moschus 
--and the more recent Legend of Apuleius, 
we scarcely recollect a paseage in all the 
writings of antiquity in which the passions of 
an immortal are fairly disclosed to the scrutiny 
and observation of men. The author before 
us, however, and some of his contemporaries, 
have dealt differently with the subject ;—and, 
sheltering the violence of the fiction under 
the ancient traditionary fable, have in reality 
created and imagined an entire new set ol 
onuracters ; and brought closely and minutely 
vefore us the loves and sorrows and perplexi- 
ties of beings, with whose names and super- 
natural attributes we had long been familiar, 
without any sense or feeling of their personal 
character. We have more than doubts of the 
fitness of such personages to maintain a per- 
manent interest with the modem public ;— 
but the way in which they are here managed 
certainly gives them the best chance that 
now remains for them ; and, at all events, it 
cannot be denied that the effect is striking 
and graceful. But we must now proceed to 
our extracts. 

The first of the volumes before us is occu- 
pied with the loves of Endymion and Diana: 
which it would not be very easy, and which 
we do not at all intend to analyse in detail. 
In the beginning of the poem, however, the 
Shepherd Prince is represented as having had 
strange visions and delirious interviews with 
an unknown and celestial beauty: Soon after 
which, he is called on to preside at a festival 
in honour of Pan; and his appearance in the 
procession is thus described :— ~ 











— “His youth wae fully blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 
And, for those simple timer, hie garments were 
A chieftain king's: Beneath his brenst, half bare, 
Was hung a silver bugle; and between 
Nig nervy knees there lay a boar-sprar kee! CY 
A amile was cn his countenance: He seem 
To common lookers on, like one who dream'd 
Of idleness in groves Elysian: 

But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 
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And see that oftentimes the reins woold elip 
Through his forgotten hands pp. 11,12. 
There is then a choral hymn addressed ta 
the sylvan deity, which appears to us to be 
full of beauty; and reminds us, in many 
laces, of the finest strains of Sicilian—or of 
nglish poetry. A part of it is as follow 


“© thou, whose might: 








palace roof doth hang 


Y | From jagged trunks; and overshadoweth 


Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, lite 
Of unseen flowers, in heavy peacefulness! 

Who lov'st to see the hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks, where mecting hazels darken; 
And through whole solemn hours dost sit, an 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds— _—_(hearken 
In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth.— 


“© thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtlee 
Passion their voices cooingly 'mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny mendows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realma: O thou, to whom 
Broad leaved fig trees even now foredoum 
Their ripen'd fruitage ; yellow girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our village leas 
Their fairest blossom'd beans and poppied corn 
The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 

To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent up butterflic 
Their freckled wings; yca, the fresh budding yeas 
All its completions! be quickly near. 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine ! 


‘¢ «Thou, to whom every fawn and satyr flies 
For willing service ; whether to surprise 
‘The squatted hare while in holf sleeping fit; 
Or upward ragged precipices flit 
To save poor lambkins irom the engle’s maw; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewilder'd shepherds to their path again ; 
Or to trend breathless round the frothy main, 
And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to mble into Naiud's cells, 
And, being hidden, Inugh at their out-peeping 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 
The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silv'ry oak apples, and fir cones brown 
By all the echoes that nbout thee ring ! 

fear us, O satyr King! 
** +0) Hearkener to the loud clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn pecrs 
A ram gors bleating: Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntemen! Breather round our farms, 
To keep off mildews, and all wenther harms: 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 
‘That-eome a swooning over hollow grounds, 
And wither drearily on barren moors!’ "" 

pps M4117. 

The enamoured youth sinks into insenei- 
bility in the midst of the solemnity, and is 
borne apart and revived by the care of his 
sister; and, opening his heavy eyes in her 
arms, says— 
“ *T feel this thine endearing love 
All through my bosom! Thou ort ns a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and slecked wings 
About me; and the pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes. Then think not thou 
‘That, any longer. I will pass my days 
Alone and sad. No! I will once more raise 
My voice upon the mountain heights ; once more 


Make my horn parley from their fordneata beat 


Again my hounds theit \ongace Ww 
Around ‘Dreatwed best 8 gun Wega 


death 
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Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave ! 
Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo's feet! 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago, a Giant battle was! 

And from the turf a lullaby doth pass, 

In every place where infant Orpheus slept !”" 


au 


imitations; but we have no longer time for 
such a task. Mr. Keats has followed hia 
original more closely, and has given a deep 
pathos to several of his stanzas. The widow- 
ed bride’s discovery of the murdered body is 


very strikingly given. 


In the midst of all these enchantments he | ‘ Soon she turn'd up a soiled glove, whereon 


has, we do not very well know how, another 
ravishing interview with his unknown pt 
degs; and when she again melts away from 
him, he finds himself in a vast grotto, where 
he overhears the courtship of Alpheus and 
Arethusa ; and as they elope together, dis- 
covers that the grotto has disap) , and 
that he is at the bottom of the sea, under the 
transparent arches of its naked waters! The 
following is abundantly extravagant; but 
comes of no ignoble lineage—nor shames its 
high descent :— 


“Far had he roam’d, 
With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam’d 
Above, around, and at his feet; save things 
More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings ! 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 
Of gone sea-warriors; brazen beaks and targe; 
Rudders that for a thousand years had lost 
The sway of human hand; gold vase emboss’d 
With long-forgotten story, and wherein 
No reveller had ever dipp’d a chin 
But those of Saturn's vintage; mould’ring scrolls, 
Writ in the tongue of heaven, by those souls 
Who firat were on the earth; and sculptures rude 
In pond’rous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox ;—then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 
And elephant, and eagle—and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster."———_ p. 111. 


There he finds ancient Glaucus enchanted 
by Circe—hears his wild story—and goes with 
him to the deliverance and restoration of thou- 
sands of drowned lovers, whose bodies were 
piled and stowed away ina submarine 
palace. When this feat is happily performed, 
he finds himself again on ground, with 
woods and waters around him; and can- 
not help falling desperately in love with a 
beautiful damsel whom he finds there, pining 
for some such consolation; and who tells a 
long story of having come from India in the 
train of Bacchns, and having strayed away 
from him into that forest !—So they vow eter- 
nal fidelity ; and are wafted up to heaven on 
flying horses ; on which they sleep and dream. 
among the stars;—and then the lady melts 
away, and he is again alone upon the earth; 
but soon rejoins his Indian love, and es 
to give up his goddess, and live only for her: 
But she refuses, and says she is resolved to 
devote herself to the service of Diana: But, 
when she goes to accomplish that dedication, 
she turns out to be the goddess herself in a 
new shape! and finally exalts her lover with 
her to a blessed immortality ! 

We have left ourselves room to say but lit- 
tle of the second volume; which is of a more 
miscellaneous character. Lamia is a Greek 
antique story, in the measure and taste of En- 
dymion. Isabella isa paraphrase of the same 
tale of Boccacio wnich Mr. Cornwall has also 
rmitated, under the title of “ A Sicilian Story.” 
It would be worth while to compare the two 


Her silk had play'd in purple phantasies! 
She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stono, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries. 
‘Then "gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 


“« That old nurse stood beside her, wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core, 
At sight of such a dismal labouring ; 
And 20 she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing : 


Three hours they Jabour'd at this trivial sore ; 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, &c. 





“Then in a silken scarf—sweet with the dews 

Of precious flowers pluck'd in Araby, 

And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully,— 

She wrapp'd it up; and for its tomb did choose 
A garden pot, wherein she laid it by, 

And cover'd it with mould ; and o’er it set 

Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. 


“And she forgot the stars, the moon, the sun ! 

And she forgot the blue above the trees ; 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze! 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new morn she gaw not! But in peas 

Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 

And moisten'd it with tears, unto the core !"” 

pp. 72—15. 


The following lines from an ode to a Night- 
ingale are equally distingvished for harmony 
and high poetic fveiirg :-— 


“0 for a beaker full of the warm South ! 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippoerene, 
With Leaded bubbles winking at ths brim, 
And prrpie-stained month! 
ThatI might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the foreat dim . 
I'rde for away! dissolve—and quite forget 
What Thou among the leavca hast never 
known— 
‘The weariness, the fever, and the frot, [groan; 
Here,—where men sit and hear each other 
‘Where palsy shakes a few, ead, last grey haire, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
"ea! 








ies: 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
The voice I hear, this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown! 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 


home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn! 
‘The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam, 
Of perilous eeas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
pp. 108—111. 


We know nothing at once w truly Treda, 
genuine, and Englieh;—and, ek ‘he wae 





ROGERS’ HUMAN LIFE. 


It is difficult to break off in such a course 
ef citation: But we must stop here; and 
shall close our extracts with the following 
tively lines :— 


*O sweet Fancy ! let her loose! 
Summer's joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn's red-lipp'd fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 
‘The sear faggot blazes bright, 
Spirit of a winter's night ; 
When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the plough-boy's heavy shoon; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon, 
In a dark conspiracy 
‘To banish Even from her sky. 

—— Thou shalt hear 

Distant harvest carols clear; 
Rustle of the reaped corn; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn ; 
And, in the same moment—hark ! 
’Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
‘Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
‘The daisy and the marigold 5 
White-plum’d lilies, and the firat 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burat ; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the mid-May ; 

And every leaf, and every flower 
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Pearled with the self-eame shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 

And the snake, all winter thin, 
Cast on sunny bank its ski 





; 

Freckled pest-coge thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 

When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 

‘Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing.’’ 

Pp- 122—125. 


There isa fragment of a projected Epi 
entitled ‘Hyperion,” on the és ulsion 0 
Saturn and the Titanian deities by Jupiter 
and his younger adherents, of which we can- 
not advise the completion: For, though there 
are eenes of some force and grandeur, it is 
sufficiently obvious, from the specimen before 
us, that the subject is too far removed from 
all the sources of human interest, to be suc- 
cessfully treated by any modem author. Mr. 
Keats has unquestionably a very beautiful 
imagination, a perfect ear for harmony, and a 
great familiarity with the finest diction of 
English poetry ; but he must learn not to mis- 
use or misapply these advantages ; and neither 
to waste the good gifts of nature and study on 
intractakle themes, nor to luxuriate too reck- 
legsly on such as are more suitable. 


( Mlare§, 1819.) 


Human Life: a Poem. By Samurn Roazns. 4to. pp. 94. London: 1819. 


Turse are very sweet verses. They do 
not, indeed, stir the spirit like the strong lines 
of B yron, nor make our hearts dance within 
us, like the inspiring strains of Scott; but 
they come over us with a bewitching soft- 
ness that, in certain moods, is still more de- 
lightful—and soothe the troubled spirits with 
a refreshing sense of truth, purity, and ele- 
gance. They are pensive rather than pas- 
sionate ; and more full of wisdom and ten- 
derness than of high flights of fancy, or over- 
whelming bursts of emotion—while they are 
moulded into grace, at least as much by the 
effect of the Moral beauties they disclose, as 
by the taste and judgment with which they 
are constructed. 

The theme is Human Lirr !—not only “the 
sabject of all verse””—but the great centre 
and source of all interest in the works of 
human beings—to which both verse and prose 
invariably bring us back, when they succeed 
in riveting our attention, or rousing our emo- 
tions—and which turns every thing into poetry 
to which its sensibilities can be ascribed, or 
by which its vicissitudes can be suggested! 
Yet it is not by any means to that which, in 
ordinary language, is termed the poetry or 
the romance of fmman life, that the present 
work is directed. The life which it endeav- 
ours to set before ua, is not life diversified 





with strange adventures, embodied in extra-: 
ordinary charactera, or agitated with urbe. | 
lent passions—not the life of warlike ing, | 
or desperate lovers, or sublime ruffians—or : 
piping shepherds or sentimental savages, or . 
loody bigots or preaching pedlars—or con- 
querors, poets, or any other species of mad- 
men—but the ordinary, practical, and amiable . 
life of social, intelligent, and affectionate men 
in the upper ranks of society—such, in short, 
as multitudes may be seen living every day 
in this country—for the picture is entirely 
English —and thoogh not perhaps in the 
choice of every one, yet open to the jndg 
ment, and familiar to the sympathies, of all. 
It contains, of course, no story, and no indi- 
vidnal characters. It is properly and pecu- 
liarly contemplative—and consists in a series 
of reflections on our mysterious nature and 
condition upon earth, and on the marvellous, 
though unnoticed changes which the orlinary 
course of our existence is continually bringing 
about in our being. Its marking peculianty 
in this respect is, that it is free from the least 
alloy of acrimony or harsh judgment, and 
deals not at all indeed in any species of satiri- 
cal or sarcastic remark. e poet looks here , | 
on man, and teaches us to look on him, not \’ 
merely with love, but with reverence 5, wA,L 
mingling @ sort of consdereie Pry Sx Ld 





ROGERS’ HUMAN LIFE. 


In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene! 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle Bride. 

‘And once, laa! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shull come from yonder tower ! 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard, where only joy had been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth, with them that went before ! 

** And such is Human Life! So gliding on, 

Tt glimmers like a meteor, and is gone !’’—pp. 8—10. 


After some general and very striking re- 


flections upon the perpetual but unperceived 
gradations by which this mysterious being is 


carried through all the stages of its fleeting | 


existence, the picture is resumed and expanu- 
ed with more touching and discriminating 
details. Infancy, for example, is thus finely 
delineated :— 


“The hour arrives, the moment wish'd and 


fear'd ; 
The child is born, by many a pang endear’d. 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his cry ; 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 
He comes !—she clasps him. ‘I'o her bosom press’d, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 
‘* Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows; 
How soon, by his, the glad discovery shows ! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his gi 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Lock'd in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
‘And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o'er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's lov 
pp. 
This is pursued in the same strain of ten- 
derness and beauty through all its most in- 
teresting bearings ;—and then we pass to the 
bolder kindlings and loftier aspirations of 
Youth. 


“Then is the Age of Admiration—then 
Gods walks the earth, or beings more than men! 
Ha! then come thronging many a wild desire, 
And high imaginings and thoughts of fire! 

‘Then from within a voice exclaims ‘ Aspire !' 

Phantoms, that upward point, before him pass, 

Asin the Cave athwart the Wizard's Blass,” fee 
p- . 

We cut short this tablature, however, as 
well as the spirited sketches of impetuous 
courage and devoted love that belong to the 
same period, to come to the joys and duties 
of maturer life j Which, we think, are described 
with still more touching and_ characteristic 
beauties. The Youth passes into this more 
tranquil and responsible state, of course, by 
Marriage ; and we have great satisfaction in 
recurring, with our uxorious poct, to his rep- 
resentation of that engaging ceremony, upon 
which his thoughts seem to dwell with so 
snuch fondness and complacency. 

“Then are they blest indeed ! and swift the hours 
‘Till her young Sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the least 
T witches her robe, then rans behind the rest, 
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Known by her laugh that will not be suppress‘ d. 
‘Then before All they stand! The holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 
Bind her as his! Across the threshold led, 
And ev’ry tear kiss’d off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters; there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night! 
A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares Gviding! 
How oft her hed read his ; her gentle mind, 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclin'd ; 
Still subject—even on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow.” 
pp. 32, 33. 


Beautiful as this is, we think it much infee 
rior to what follows ; when Parental affection 
bomes to complete the picture of Connubial 

iss. 





‘* And laughing eyes and laughing voices fill 

Their halls with gladness. She, when all are still, 

Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie 

In sleep, how beautiful! He, when the sky 

Gleams, and the wood pends up its harmony, 

When, gathering round his bed, they climb to share 

His kisses, and with gentle violence there 

Break in upon a dream not half so fair, 

Up to the hill top leads their little feet ; 

Or by the forest-lodge; perchance to meet 

The stag-herd on its march, perchance to hear 

The otter rustling in the sedgy mere ; 

Or to the echo near the Abbot's tree, 

That gave him back his words of pleasantry— 

When the House stood, no merrier man than be! 

And, as they wander with a keen delight, 

If but a leveret catch their quicker sight 

Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 

Climb the gnarled oak, and look and climb again, 

If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 

He turns their thoughts to Him who made them all,”* 
pp. 34-~36. 

** But Man is born to suffer. On the door 
Sickness has eet her mark; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild 
As of @ mother singing to her child. 

All now in anguish from that room retire, 
Where a young check glows with consuming hire, 
And innocence breathes contagion !—all but one, 
But she who gave it birth !—F'rom her alone 
The medicine-cup is taken. Through the night, 
And through the day, that with its dreary Tight 
Comes unregarded, s! ilent by, 

Watching the chang her anxious eye: 
While they without, ing below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they love t) 
From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exchanging still, still as they turn to hear, 

hispers and sighs, and smiles all tenderness ! 
‘That would in vain the starting tear repret 

pp. 38, 39. 

The scene, however, is not always purely 
domestic—though all its lasting enjoyments 
are of that origin, and look back to that con- 
summation. His country requires the arm of 
a free man! and home and all its joys must 
be left, for the patriot battle. The sanguinary 
and tumultuous part is slightly touched ; But 
the return is exquisite ; nor do we know, any 
where, any verses more touching and full of 
heartfelt beauty, than some of those we are 
abont to extract. 


‘« He goes, and Night comes as it never came! 

With shrieks of horror !—and a vault of flame! 

And lo! when morning mocks the desolate, 

Red runs the rivulet by ; and at the gate 

Breathiesa a horse withaut his raAex vende. 

But hush! ahout from the Viciorous oenin 
‘And oh the amiles and tears’ a exe verior &! eG 
One wears his helm—one buckles on Ta ww 


































SOUTHEY’S RODERICK. 


-here is etill, we are afraid, enougn of tedious- 
ness and affected energy, very materially to 


obstruct the popularity which the force, and ; 


the tenderness and beauty of its better parts, 
might have otherwise commanded. 

There is one blemish, however, which we 
think peculiar to the work before us; and 
that is, the outrageously religious, or rather 
fanatical, tone which pervades its whole 
structure ;—the excessive horror and abuse 
with which the Mahometans are uniformly 
spoken of on account of their religion alone ; 
and the offensive frequency and familiarity 
with which the name and the sufferings of 
our Saviour are referred to at every turn of 
the story. The spirit which is here evinced 
towards the Moors, not only by their valiant 
opponents, but by the author when speaking 
in his own person, is neither that of pious 
reprobation nor patriotic hatred, but of savage 
and bigotted persecution; and the heroic 
character and heroic deeds of his greatest 
favourites are debased and polluted by the 
paltry superstitions, and sanguinary fanati- 
cism, which he is pleased to ascribe to them. 
This, which we are persuaded would be re- 
volting in a nation of zealous Catholics, must 
he still more distasteful, we think, amon; 
sober Protestants; while, on the other hand, 
the constant introduction of the holiest per- 
sons, and most solemn rites of religion, for 
the purpose of helping on the flagging in- 
terest of a story devised for amusement, can 
scarcely fail to give scandal and offence toall 
persons of right feeling or just taste. This 
remark may be thought a little rigorous by 
those who have not looked into the work to 
which it is applied—For they can have no 
idea of the extreme Frequency; and palpable 
extravagance, of the allusions and invoca- 
tions to which we have referred.—One poor 
woman, for example, who merely appears to 
give alms to the fallen Roderick in the season 
of his humiliation, is very needlessly made to 
exclaim, as she offers her pittance, 

“* Christ Jesus, for his Mother's sake, 
Have mercy on thee," 
—and soon after, the King himself, when he 
hears one of his subjects uttering curses on 
his name, is pleased to say, 

“Oh, for the love of Jesus curse him not! 

O brother, donot curse that sinful soul, 
Which Jesus suffer'd on the cross to save !"" 


Whereupon, one of the more charitable audi- 
tors rejoins. 

“*Christ bless thee, brother, for that Christian 

specch!"” 

--and so the talk goes on, through the greater 
part of the poem. Now, we must say we 
think this both indecent and ungraceful; and 
look upon it as almost as exceptionable a 
way of increasing the solemnity of poetry, as 
common swearing is of adding to the energy 
of discourse. 

We are not quite sure whether we should 
reckon his choice of a subject, among Mr. 
Suuthey’s errors on the present occasion ;— 
but certainly no theme could well have been 
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suggested, more ntteily alien to all English 
prejudices, traditions, and habits of poetical 
contemplation, than the domestic history of 
the last Gothic King of Spain,—a history ex- 
tremely remote and obscure in itself, and 
treating of persons and places and event 
with which no visions or glories are associat 
in English imaginations. The subject, how- 
ever, was selected, we suppose, during that 
period when a zeal for Spanish Jiberty, and a 

lief in Spanish virtue, spirit and talent, were 
extremely fashionable in this country; and 
before “the universal Spanish eople”? had 
made themselves the objects of mixed con- 
tempt and compassion, by rushing prone into 
the et and most insulted servitude that 
‘was ever asserted over human beings. From 
this degradation we do not think they will be 
redeemed by all the heroic acts recorded in 
this poem,—the interest of which, we sus- 
pect, will be considerably lowered, by the late 
revolution in public opinion, as to the merita 
of the nation to whose fortunes it relates.—- 
After all, however, we think it must be allow- 
ed, that any author who interests vs in hie 
story, has either the merit of choosing a good 
subject, or a still higher merit;—and Mr. 
Southey, in our opinion, has made his story 
very interesting. Nor should it be forgotter, 
that by the choice which he has made, he hag 
secured immense squadrons of Moors, with 
their Asiatic gorgeousness, and their cymbals, 
turbans, and Paynim chivalry, to give a pic- 
turesque effect to his battles—and bevies of 
veiled virgins and ladies in armour,—and 
hermits and bishops,—and mountain villager: 
—and torrents and forests, and cork trees an 
sierras, to remind us of Don Quixote,—and 
store of sonorous names :—and altogether, he 
might have chosen worse among more familiar 
objects. 

he scheme or mere outline of the fable is 

extremely short and simple. Roderick, the 
valiant and generous king of the Goths, being 
unhappily married, allows his affections to 
wander on the lovely daughter of Count Julian ; 
and is so far overmastered by his passion, as, 
in a moment of frenzy, to offer violence to her 
person. Her father, in revenge of this croe} 
wrong, invites the Moors to seize on the king- 
dom of the guilty monarch ;—and assnmning 
their faith, guides them at last to a signal an 
sanguinary victory. Roderick, after perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, in a seven-days fight 
feels at length that Heaven has ordaine 
this misery as the penalty of his offences 
and, overwhelmed with remorse and inw: 
agony, falls from his battle horse in the midet 
of the carnage: Stripping off his rich armour, 
he then puts on the dress of a dead peasant; 
and, pursued by revengeful furies, rushes 
desperately on through his lost and desolated 
kingdom, till he is stopped by the sea ; on the 
rocky and lonely shore of which he passes 
more than a year in constant agonies of peni- 
tence and humiliation,—till he is roused at 
length, by visions and impulees, to undertake 
something for the deliverance of his suferng, 
people. Grief and sbetinence have now wa 
changed him, that he is recognieed by TO oR . 








SOUTHEY'S RODERICK. 


(St horsemen, and the din of multitudes 

Moving 10 mortal conflict, rung around ; 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 

War-cries and tumult, strife and hate and rage, 

Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout and pursuit, and death! and over all 

‘The shout of Victory .. » of Spain and Victory !” 

pp. 24, 25, 

lu awaking from this prophetic dream, he 

resolves to seek occasion of active service, 

in such humble capacity as becomes his fallen 

fo-tuae ; and turns from this first abode of his 

peai-ence and despair. 

The Third Book sets him on his heroic pil- 
grimage ; and opens with a fine picture. 
‘Twas now the earliest morning ; soon the Sun, 
Rising above Albardos, pour'd his light 
Amid the forest, and with ray aslant 

Snt’ring its depth illum'd the branchless pines ; 
Brighten'd their bark, ting’d with a redder hue 
Its rusty stains, and cast along the floor 
Long lines of shadow, where they rose erect, 
Like pillars of the temple. With slow foot 
Roderick pursued his way.?’—p, 27. 

We do not know that we could extract from. 
the whole book a more characteristic passage 
than that which describes his emotion on his 
first return to the sight of man, and the altered 
aspect of his fallen people. He approaches to 
the walls of Leyria. 





—‘' The sounds, the sight 

Of turban, girdle, robe, and scymitar, 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth! 
The unaccustom’d face of human-kind 
Confus'd him now, and through the streets he went 
With hagged mien, and countenance like one 
Traz'd or bewilder'd. 

“* One stopt him short, 
ut alms into his hand, and then desir’d, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
‘l'o bless him. With a look of vacancy 
Roderick receiv'd the alma; his wand’ ring eye 
Feti on the money ; and the fallen King, 
ing his own royal impress on the piece, 
Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 
‘That seem’d like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest ! 
A Christian woman spinning at her door 
Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch’d, 
She laid her spindle by, and running in 
‘Took bread, and following after call’d him back, 
And placing in his passive hands the loaf, 
She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother's sake 
Have mercy on thee! With a look that seem’d 
Like idiorey, he heard her, and atood still, 
Staring awhile ; then bursting into tears 
Wept like a child! 














‘* But when he reach’d 
The open fields, and found himself alone 
Bencath the starry canopy of Heaven, 
‘The sense of solitude, so dreadful late, 
Wes then repose and comfort. There he stopt 
Bes‘de a little rill, and brake the loaf; 
And shedding o’er that unaccustom’d food 
Painful but quiet tears, with grateful soul 
He brenth'd thanksgiving forth; then made his bed 
On heath and myrtle.’’—pp. 28—30. 


After this, he journeys on through deserted 
hamlets and desolated towns, till, on enterin; 
the silent streets of Auria, yet black wil 
conflagration, and stained with blood, the 
vestiges of a more heroic resistance appear 
before him. 

* Helmet and turban, scymitar and sword, 
Uhristian and Moor in death promiscuous lay 
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Each where they fll; and blood-flakes, parch’d 


and crac! 
Like the dry slime of some receding flood ; 
And half-burnt bodies, which allur'd from far 
The wolf and raven, and to impious food 
Tempted the houseless dog.’’—p. 36. 

While he is gazing on this dreadful ecene 
with all the sympathies of admiration and 
sorrow, a young and lovely woman rushes 
from the ruins, and implores him to assist her 
in burying the bodies of her child, husband, 
and parents, who all lie mangled at her feet. 
He sadly complies; and listens, with beating 
heart and kindling eyes, to the vehement nar- 
rative and lofty vow of revenge with which 
this heroine closes her story. The story itself 
is a little commonplace ; turning mainly upon 
her midnight slaughter of the Moorish cap- 
tain, who sought to make love to her after the 
sacrifice of al) her family ; but the expression 
of her patriotic devotedness and religious ar- 
dour of revenge, is given with great energy ; 
as well as the effect which it produces on the 
waking spirit of the King. He repeats the 
solemn vow which she has just taken, and 
consults her as to the steps that may be taken 
for rousing the valiant of.the land to their as 
sistance. The high-minded Amazon then 
asks the name of her first proselyte. 





“ Ask any thing but that! 
The fallen King replied. My name wos lost 
When from the Goths the sceptre past away !"" 


She rejoins, rather less felicitously, “Then 
be thy name Maccabee ;” and sends him on an 
embassage to a worthy abbot among the 
mountains; to whom he forthwith reports 
what he had seen and witnessed. Upon hear- 
ing the story of her magnanimous devotion, 
the worthy priest instantly divines the name 
of the heroine. 


“ Oh none but Adosinda! .. none but she, .. 
None but that noble heart, which was the heart 
Of Auria while it stood—its life and strength, 
More than her father’s presence, or the arm 

Of her brave lord, all valiant as he was. 

Hers was the spint which inspir'd old age, 
Ambitious boyhood, girls in timid youth, 

And virgins in the beauty of their spring. 

And youthful mothers, doting like herself 

With ever-anxious love: She breath'd through all 
That zeal and that devoted faithfulness, 

Which to the invader’s threats and promises 
Turn'd a deaf ear alike,” &c.—pp. 53—54. 


The King then communes on the affairs of 
Spain with this venerable Ecclesiastic and his 
associates ; who are struck with wonder at the 
lofty mien which still shines through his sunk 
and mortified frame. 


*¢ They scann’d his countenance: But not a trace 
Betray’d the royal Goth ! sunk was that eye 

Of sov’reignty ; and on the emaciate chee 

Had penitence and anguish deeply drawn 

Their furrows premature, . . forestalling time, 
And shedding upon thirty’s brow, more snows 
‘Than threescore winters in their natural course 
Might else have sprinkled there.”"—p. 57. 


At length, the prelate lays his consecrating 
hands on him; and sends him to Pelayo, the 
heir-apparent of the eceptre, then a primer 
or hostage at the court of the Mooreh pine, 
to say that the mountaincers ete wtih wnat 





SOUTHEY’S RODERICK: 


! Or thinkest thou I know it not? 
ho hath not heard the hideous tale 
rick’s shame !" ""—— 


“«* There! she cried, 
her body backward where she knelt 
tching forth her arms with head uprais'd, 
t pursues me still! . . I came to thee, 
ur comfort—and thou heapest fire 
‘head! But hear me patiently, 
ne undeccive thee! Self-abas'd, 
‘raign another, do I come! .. 
selt-accuser, self-condemn’d, 
upon myself the pain deserv'd ; 
ve ‘rank, the cup of bitterness, 
ng drank therein of heavenly grace, 
ot put away the cup of shame.’ 











s she spake she falter'd at the close, 

rat dying fall her voice sent forth 

it of its original sweetness. ‘Thou... 
-abas’d!" exclaim’d the astonish’d King ;.. 
2lf-condemn'd!’ .. ‘I'ne cup of shame for 
thee! 

thee, Florinda!’ ., But the very excess 
m check'd his epeech.""—pp. 121, 122, 


tterly unconscious of her strange con- 
he goes on to explain herself :— 


— ‘'T lov'd tho King! 
‘d him! 


. passionately, madly lov’ 
was to love a child of earth 
h entire devotion as I lov’d 
. the heroic Prince, the glorious Goth! 
he sunshine of my soul! and like 

Td and flourish’d in his light 

rot with me thus impatiently ! 

f weakness this, that in the act 

nce, indulgent to itself, 
rulous palliation half re; 
: ill repents. Iwill be 





ats: 
rief?"” 
pp. 123, 124. 


.en describes the unconscious growth 
mutual passion—enlarges upon her 
‘rudence in affording him opportuni- 
eclaring it—and expresses Wer con- 
that the wretched eathstrophe _ 
about, not by any premeditated guilt, 
moment of Teligum, which she had 
deen instrumental in bringing on :— 


hen, O Father, at thy feet I own 
te guiltier ; and full well I knew 
tre his thoughts! But vengeance master’d 
, agony I curst the man [me, 
lov'd best.’ 
‘ Dost thou recall that curse f” 

d'rick, ina deep and inward voice, 

his head depress’d, and covering still 
ennnce. ‘Recall it?’ she exclaim'd ; 

I came to thee because I gave 
ito wrath too long. . because I wrought 
death, and infamy... O God, 
he wicked vengeance thus indulg'd ! 
ive the King!’ ""—p, 132. 


ick again stops her enthusiastic self- 


an, and rejects her too generous vin- 
of the King; and turning to Siverian, 











—''* To that old man,’ said he, 
the mother of the unhappy Goth, 
please thee, not what thon hast pour'd 
secret ear, but that the child 
n they mourn with anguish unallay’d 
‘t from vicious will, or heart corrupt, 
y fatal circumstance betray’d ! 
i charity to them, thou say’st 
gto Palliate, something to excuse 
sudden frenzy, when the 








"| Do thow the 
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O’ercame him, thou wilt do for Roderick 
All he could ask thee, all that can be done 
On earth, and all his spirit could endure!’ 
Then, venv’ring towards her an imploring look, 
* Wilt thou join with me for his soul in prayer ? 
He said, and trembled as he spake. That voice 
Of eympsthy was like Heaven’s influence, 
Wounding at once and comforting the soul. 
£O Father! Christ requite thee!” she exclai 
‘Thou hast set free the springs which wit! 
Have clos’d too long.’ "—— 

‘Then in a firmer speech, 
‘For Rod’rick, for Count Julian, and myself, 
Three wretchedest of all the human race! 
Who have destroy'd each other and ourselves, 
Mutually wrong'd and wronging—let us pray !’? 

pp. 133, 134. 


There is great power, we think, and great 
dramatic talent, fy this part of the poem. 
The meeting of Roderick and Florinda was a 
touchstone for a poet who had ventured on 
such a subject; and Mr. Southey, we must 
say, has come out of the test, of standard 
weight and Parity. 

The Eleventh Book brings them in safety 
to the castle of Count Pedro, the Father of the 
youn; Alphonso, formerly the feudal foe, but 
now the loyal soldier of Pelayo. They find 
him arming in his courts, with all his yon 
to march instantly against the Moors: An 
their joyful welcome, and the parental delight 
of father and mother at the return of their 
noble boy, are very beautifully described. 

The Twelfth Canto continues these prepa- 
rations.—The best part of it is the hasty and 
hopeful investiture of the young Alphonso, 
with the honours of knighthood. The mix- 
ture of domestic affection with military ar- 
dour, and the youthful innocence, ingenuous 
modesty, and unclouded hopes of that bloom- 
ing age, are feelingly combined in the follow- 
ing amiable picture, in which the classical 
reader will recognise many touches of true 
Homeric description :-— 

** Rejoicing in their task, 

The servants of the house with emulous love 
Dispute the charge. One brings the cuiross, one 
The buckler; this exultingly displays 
‘The sword, his comrade lifis the helm on high: 
Greek artists in the imperial city forg’d 
That splendid armour, perfect in their craft ; 
With curious skill they wrought it, fram’d alike 
To shine amid the pageantry of war, 
And for the proof of battle. Many atime 
Alphonso from his nurse’s lap had stretch’d 
His infant hand toward it eagerly, - 
Where, gleaming to the central fire, it hung 
High on the hall. 
No season this for old solemnities ! 
For wassailry and sport; . . the bath, the bed, 
The vigil, . . all preparatory rites 
Omitted now, .. here in the face of Heaven, 
Before the vassals of his father’s house, 
With them in instant peril to partake 
The chance of life or death, the heroic boy 
Dons his first arms! the coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend; 
The hose, the sleeves of mail: bareheaded then 
He stood. But when Count Pedro took the epurg 
And bent his knee, in service to his son, 
Alphonso from that gesture half drew back, 
Starting in rev’rence, and a deeper hue 
Spread o’er the glow of joy which flush'd his cheeka 
rest, Pelayo! said the Count 
Ed shall the ceremony 9 of Ais vom 

ceed in honour w' form it \ecka!* 

wR. IAS. 
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3a creature of some higher sphere 
ercame. She scarcely touch’d the rock, 
t was Hermesind’s aerial speed. 

and grace and innocence in her 

enly union shone. One who had held 

th of elder Greece, would sure have thought 
8 some glorious nymph of seed divine, 

or Dryad, of Diana’s train 

ungest and the loveliest! yea she seem’d 
or soul beatified, from realms 

s, on errand of parental love 

h re-sent.?’—pp. 197, 198. 


ra slow century, since that day, hath fill’d 
‘se, and countless multitudes have trod 
ilgrim feet that consecrated cave ; 

tin all those ages, amid all 

told concourse, hath one breast been swoln 
uch emotions as Pelayo felt 

our.”’—p. 201. 


: Seventeenth Book brings back the 
o Roderick; who, with feelings more 
iled, but purposes of penitence and 
cation as deep as ever, and as resolved 
by the side of the stream, on past and 
fortunes. 


ia smooth grey stone sate Rodrick there; 
nd above him stirr’d the hazel boughs, 
urm'ring at his feet the river rai 
: with folded arms and head declin’d 
is breast, feeding on bitter thoughts, 
iture gave him in the exhausted sense 
, @ respite something like repose ! 
en the quiet sound of gentle winds 
aters with their lulling consonance 
dhim of himself. Of all within 
us there he sate; sentient alone 
vard nature, . . of the whisp’ring leaves 
voth'd his ear, . . the genial breath of heaven 
on'd his cheek, . . the stream's perpetual 

flow, 

vith its shadows and its glancing lights, 

s and thread-like motions infinite, 

:r varying and yet still the same, 
ne toward eternity, ran by. 
this head upon his Master’s knees, 
he bank beside him Theron lay."” 

pp. 205, 206. 
iis quiet mood, he is accosted by Sive- 
‘ho entertains him with a long account 
tyo’s belief in the innocence, or com- 
‘e innocence, of their beloved Roderick ; 
his own eager and anxious surmises 
> may still be alive. 

Eighteenth Book, which is rather long 
‘avy, contains the account of Pelayo’s 
tion. The best part of it, perhaps, is 
ort sketch of his lady’s affectionate 
tion in his glory. When she saw the 
ations that announced thisgreat event— 
‘her eyes 
n'd. The quicken’d action of the blood 
with a deeper hue her glowing cheek ; 
her lips there sate a smile, which spake 
mourable pride of perfect love; 
ngs for her husband's sake, to share 
t he chose, the perils he defied, 
fty fortune which their faith foresaw.’ 

p. 218. 
erick bears a solemn part in the loft 
onies of this important day ; and, wit 
and resolute heart, beholds the alle- 
of his subjects transferred to his heroic 








an. 
Nineteenth Book is occupied with an 
ew between Roderick ond | his mother, 
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who has at last recognised him; and even 
while she approves of his penitential abandon- 
ment of the world, tempts him with bewitch- 
ing visions of recovered fame and glory, and 
of atonement made to Florinda, by placing 
her in the rank of his queen. He continues 
firm, however, in his lofty purpose, and the 
pious Princess soon acquiesces in those pious 
Tesolutions; and, engaging to keep his secret, 
gives him her blessing, and retires. 

The Twentieth Book conducts us to the 
Moorish camp and the presence of Connt 
Julian. O1 @ baser apostate, claims the 
promised hand of Florinda; and Julian ap- 

als to the Moorish Prince, whether the 
law of Mahomet admits of a forced marriage. 
The Prince attests that it does not ; and then 
Julian, who has just learned that his daughter 
was in the approaching host of Pelayo, ob- 
tains leave to Beepatch a messenger to invite 
her to his arms. 

The Twenty-first Book contains the meet- 
ing of Julian with his daughter and Roderick ; 
under whose protection she comes at evening 
to the Moorish camp, and finds her father at 
his ablutions at the door of his tent, by the 
side of a clear mountain spring. On her ap- 
proach, he clasps her in his arms with over- 
flowing love. 

“* «Thou hast not then forsaken me, my child. 
Howe'er the inexorable will of Fate 

May in the world which is to come divide 

Our everlasting destinies, in this 

Thou wilt not, O my child, abandon me!’ 

And then with deep and interrupted voice, 

Nor seeking to restrain his copious tears, 

‘My blessing be upon thy head!’ he cried, 

A father’s blessing ! though all faiths were falee, 
It should not lose its worth! . . . She lock’d her 
Around his neck, and gazing in his face {hands 
Through streaming tears, exclaim’d, ‘Oh never 





more, 
Here or hereafter, never let us part!’ '’—p. 258, 


He is at first offended with the attendance 
and priestly habit of Roderick, and breaks 
out into some infidel taunts upon creeds and 
churchmen ; but is forced at length to honour 
the firmness, the humility, and candour of 
this devoted Christian. He poses him, how- 
ever, in the course of their discussion, by 
rather an unlucky question. 


“« Thou preachest that all sins may be effac'd: 

Ts there forgiveness, Christian, in thy. creed [thee, 
For Rod'rick’s crime? .. For Rod’rick, and for 
Count Julian!’ said the Goth; and as he spake 
Trembled through every fibre of his frame, 

‘ The gate of Heaven is open!’ Julian threw 

His wrathful hand aloft, and cried, ‘ Away ! 

Earth could not hold us both; nor can one Heaven 
Contain my deadliest enemy and me !’ ''—p. 269. 


This ethical dialogue is full of lofty senti- 
ment and strong images ; but is, on the whole 
rather tediousand heavy. One of the newest 
pictures is the following ; and the sweetest 
scene, perhare, that which closes the book 
immediately after :— 


“4 Methinks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ‘tis shown ye there' 
Look yonder at that cloud, which through ine ey 
Sailing slone, doth cross in het careet 
The rolling moon’ 1 watch’ a it eat came 


































































































WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 
No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 
I know not how, and hardly whence they came. 
— I return’d, 
And took my rounds along this road again, 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flow’r 
Peep'd forth, to give an earnest of the Spring, 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had learn 
No tidings of her Husband ; if he liv’d 
She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead 
She knew not he was dead. She seem'd the same 
In person and appearance; but her House 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence 
— Her Infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sigh’d among its playthings !"’"—pp. 41—43. 


Returning seasons only deepened this gloom, 
and confirmed this neglect. Her child died ; 
and she spent her weary days in roamin; 
over the country, and repeating her fond an 
vain inquiries to every passer by. 


‘* Meantime her House by frost, and thaw, and rain, 
Was sapp’d ; and while she slept the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 

Tier tatter’d clothes were ruffi’d by the wind, 
Ev'n at the side of her own fire. Yet atill 

She lov'd this wretched spot ; and here, 
In sickness she remain’d; and here shi 
Last Human Tenant of these ruin’d W: 


The story of the old Chaplain, though a 
little less lowly, is of the same mournful cast, 
and almost equally destitute of incidents ;— 
for Mr. Wordsworth delineates only feelin, 
and all his adventures are of the heart. ‘The 
aarrative which is given by the sufferer him- 
self is, in our opinion, the most spirited and 
nteresting part of the poem. He begins thus, 
an'l addressing himself, after a long pause, 
:> his ancient countryman and friend the 
Pedlar— 


‘* You never saw, your eyes did never look 

On the bright Form of Her whom once I lov'd!— 

Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 

A sound unknown, to you ; else, honour’d Friend, 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 

Of what I suffer’d, when I wept that loss! 

And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought 

‘That I remember —and can weep no more Mie 
p. 11% 


The following account of his marriage and 
early felicity is written with it sweetness— 
a sweetness like that of Massinger, in his softer 
and more mellifluous passages. 


—“' This fair Bride— 
In the devotedness of youthful love, 
Preferring me to Parenta, and the choir 
ofr gay companions, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familier sights, 
(Resign’d with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
‘Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)}—this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low Cottage in a sunny Boy. 
Where the salt sea innocuously breake, 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon's leafy shores ;—a shelter’d Hold, 
In a soft clime, encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty !—As our stepe 
Approach the embows Abode, our chosen Seat, 
See, rooted in the earth, its kindly bed, 
The unendanger'd Myrtle, deck’d with flowers,’ &c. 
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**—Wild were our walks upon those lonely Downs 

Whence, unmolested Wanderers, we beheld 

The shining Giver of the Day diffuse 

His brightness, o’cr a tract of sea and land 

Gay as our spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyments boundless.—From these Heights 
‘e dropp'd, at pleasure, intosylvan Combs; 

Where arbours of impenetrable shade, 

And mossy seats detain'd us, side by side, 

With hearts at ease, and knowledge in our hearts 

‘That all the grove and all the day was ours.? ? 

pp. 118—120, 


There, seven years of unmolested happiness 
were blessed with two lovely children. 


** And on these pillars rested, as on air, 
Our solitude.” 


Suddenly a contagious malady swept off both 
the infants. 


“Calm asa frozen Lake when ruthless Winds 

Blow fiercely, agitating earth and eky, 

The Mother now remain’d.”” 

—" Yet, stealing slow, 

Dimnees o'er this clear Luminary crept 

Insensibly !—The immortal and divine 

Yielded to mortal reflux, her pure Glory, 

As from the pinnacle of worldly atate 

Wretched Ambition drops astounded, fell 

Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 

And keen heart-anguish—of itself asham’d, 

Yet obstinately cherishing itself: 

And, so consum’d, She melted from my arms + 

And left me, on this earth, disconsolate."" 

pp. 125,195. | 

The agony of mind into which the sur 
vivor was thrown, is described with a power- 
ful eloquence ; as well as the doubts and dis- 
tracting fears which the sceptical epeculationa 
of his careless days had raised in his spirit. 
There is something peculiarly grand and ter- 
rible to our feelings in the imagery of thess 
three lines— 














‘* By pain of heart. now check'd, and now impell’d, 
The Intellectual Power, through words and 8. 
Went sounding on,—a dim and perilous way ! 


At last he is roused from this dejected mood, 
by the glorious promises which seemed held 
out to human nature by the first dawn of the 
French Revolution ;—and it indicates a fine 
perception of the secret springs of character 
and emotion, to choose a being so circum- 
stanced as the most ardent votary of that far- 
spread enthusiasm. 


‘ Thus was I reconverted to the world ! @ 
Society became my glitt’ring Bride, 

And airy hopes my Children !—If busy Men 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 

Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 
Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 
There did I sit, assisting. _ If, with noise 

And acclamation, crowds in open air : 
Exprese'd the tumult of their minds, my voice 
There mingled, heard or not. The powers of song 
T left not uninvok’d; and, in still groves, 

Where mild Enthusiasts tun'd a pensive lay 

Of thanks and expectation, in accord 

With their belief, I sang Saturnian Rule 











Return’d.—a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind !"" 
pp. 128, 129. 
pee the diss nee of that bright visioo, 
was inclined to \eke pert with The denge- 
Tate party who will uimed at edabiitiion, 











WORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE. 


gruity, and utter disregard of probability or 
nature? For, after he has thus wilfully de- 
based his moral teacher by a low occupation, 
is there one word that he puts into his mouth, 
or one sentiment of which he makes him the 
organ, that has the most remote reference to 
that occupation? Is there any thing in his 
learned, abstract, and logical harangues, that 
savours of the calling that is ascribed to him ? 
Are any of their materials such as a pedlar 
could possibly have dealt in? Are the man- 
ners, the diction, the sentiments, in any, the 
very smallest degree, accommodated to a per- 
fon in that condition ? or are they not eminently 
and conspicuously such as could not by possi- 
bility belong to it? A man who went about 


selling flannel and pocket-handkerchiefs in‘ 


this lofty diction, would soon frighten away 
all his customers; and would infallibly pass 
either for a madman, or for some learned and 
affected gentleman, who, ina frolic, had taken 
up a character which he was peculiarly ill 
qualified for supporting. 





: had almost annihilated his former 
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The absnrdity in this case, we think, is 
palpable and glaring: but it is exactly of the 
same nature with that which infects the whole 





substance of the work—a puerile ambition. 
of singularity engrafted on an unlucky predi-* 


lection for truisms; and an affected passion 
for simplicity and humble life, most awk- 


wardly combined with a taste for mystical © 


refinements, and all the gorgeoasness of ob- 
secure phraseol His taste for simplicity 
is evinced by sprinkling up and down his in- 
terminable declamations a few descriptions 
of baby-houses, and of old hats with wet 
brims ; and his amiable partiality for humble 
life, by assuring us that a wordy rhetoriciai 

who talks about Thebes, and allegorizes al 
the heathen mythology, was once a pedlar— 
and making him break in upon his magnifi- 
cent orations with two or three awkward no- 
tices of something that he had scen when 
selling winter raiment about the country—or 
of the changes in the state of society, which 

calling. 





(October, 1815.) : 


The White Doe of Rylstone; or the Fate of the Nortons: a Poem, By Witutas Worpe 
WorTH. 4to. pp. 162. London: 1815. 


“™ Tus, we think, has the merit of being the 
+ very worst poem we ever saw imprinted ina 


quarto volume ; and though it was scarcely to 
be expected, we confess, that Mr. Words- 
worth, with all his ambition, should so soon 
have attained to that distinction, the wonder 


- may perhaps be diminished when we state, 


that it scems to us to consist of a happy union 
of all the faults, without any of the beauties, 
which belong to hie school of poetry. It is 
just such a work, in short, as some wicked 
enemy of that school might be supposed to 
have devised, on purpose to make it ridicu- 
lous ; and when we first took it up, we could 
uot help suspecting that some ill-natured 
critic had actually taken this harsh method 
of instructing Mr. Wordsworth, by example, 
in the nature‘of those errors, against which 
our precepts had been so often directed in 
vain. We had not gone far, however, till we 
felt intimately that nothing in the nature of a 
joke could be so insupportably dull ;—and 
that this must be the work of one who earn- 
estly believed it to be a pattern of pathetic 
simplicity, and gave it out as such to the ad- 
miration of all intelligent readers. In this 
peint of view, the work may be regarded as 
curious at least, if not in some degree inter- 
esting ; and, at all events, it must be instruc- 
tive to be made aware of the excesses into 
which superior understandings may be be- 
trayed, by long self-indulgence, and the 
strange extravagances into which they ma: 

run, when under the influence of that intoxi- 


cation which is produced by unrestrained | 


zdmiration of themselves. This poetical in- 
toxication, indeed, to pursus the figure a little 





farther, seems capable of assuming as many 
forms as the vulgar one which arises from 
wine; and it appears to require as delicate 
a manegoment to make a man a good poet 
by the help of the one, as to make him a 
food companion by means of the other. In 

th cases, a little mistake as to the dose or 
the quality of the inspiring fluid may make 
him absolutely outrageous, or lull him over 
into the most Prsfoand stupidity, instead of 
brightening up the hidden stores of his genius: 
and truly we are concerned to say, that Mr. 
Wordaworth seems hitherto to have been 
unlucky in the choice of his liquor—or of his 
bottle-holder. In some of his odes and ethic 
exhortations, he was exposed to the public in 
a state of incoherent rapture and glorious 
delirium, to which we think we have geen a 

allel among the humbler lovers of jollity. 
In the Lyrical Ballads, he was exhibited, on 
the whole, in a vein of very pretty deliration : 
but in the poem before us, he appears in a 


~ 


state of low and maudlin imbecility, which | 


would not have misbecome Master Silence 
himself, in the close of a social day. Whether 
this unhappy result is to be aecribed to any 


adulteration of his Castalian cups, or to the- 


unlucky choice of his company over them, we 
cannot presume to say. It may be that he 
has dashed his Hippocrene with too large an 


infusion of lake water, or assisted its opera- ° 


tion too exclusively by the study of the ancient 
historical ballads of “the north countrie.” 
That there are palpable imitations of the style 
and manner of those venerable S 


kere 
in the work before us, is indeed unteriadhe, 


‘ 


Dut it uni tunately happens, wat white We 





WORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE. 


The poet, however, puts out all his strength 
in the dehortation which he makes Francis 
Norton address to his father, when the prey 
rations are completed, and the household is 
ready to take the field. 


—‘‘ Francis Norton said, 
‘O Father! riee not in this fray— 
The hairs are white upon your head; 
Dear Father, hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day ! 
Bethink you of your own name; 
A just and gracious queen have we, 
Aare religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 
’Tis meet that I endure your scorn,— 
Iam your son, your eldest born ; 
‘The Banner touch not, stay your hand,— 
This multitude of men disband, 
And live at home in blissful ease.’ "’ 


The warlike father makes no answer to this 
exquisite address, but turns in silent scorn to 
the banner, 











“* And his wet eyes are glorified ;”” 


and forthwith he marches out, at the head of 
his sons and retainers. 

Francis is very sad when thus left alone in 
the mansion—and still worse when he sees 
his sister sitting under @ tree near the door. 
However, though “he cannot choose but 
shrink and sigh,” he goes up to her and says, 


«+ Gone are they,—they have their desire ; 

And [ with thee one hour will stay, 
‘To give thee comfort if I may.’ 

He paused, her silence to partake, 
And long it was before he spake : 
Then, all at once, his thoughts turn'd round, 
And fervent words a passage found. 

* Gone are they. bravely, though misled, 
With a dear Father at their head! 
The Sons obey # natural lord ; 
The Father had given solemn word 
‘Yo noble Percy,—and a force 
Still stronger bends him to his course. 
‘This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 
In deep and awful channel runs 
‘This sympathy of Sire and Sons ; 
Untried our Brothers were belov'd, 
And now their faithfulness is prov’d ; 
For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring.’ ”” 


After a great deal more, as touching and 
sensible, he applies himself more directly to 
the unhappy case of his hearer—whom he 
thus judiciously comforts and flatters : 


“Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
‘To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 
Hope nothing, I repeat; for we 
Are doom’d to perish utterly ; 

‘Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side. 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss: 

But look not for me when I am gone, 
And be no farther wrought upon, 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

All prayers for this cause, or for that! 
Weep, if that aid thee; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 
Fspouse thy doom at once, and cleave 


To fortitude without reprieve.’ 


It is impossible, however, to go regularly on | Francis, at his father’s request 





an 


head quarters of the insurgent Eails ; and de- 
scribes the first exploits of those conscientious 
warriors; who took possession of the Cathe- 
dral of Durham, 


“Sang Mass,—and tore the book of Prayer,- 
And trod the Bible beneath their feet.’ 


Elated by this triumph, they turn to the 
south. 


“ To London were the Chieftains bent : 
But what avails the bold intent ? 
A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of the North; 
They march with Dudley at their head, 
And in seven days’ space, will to York be led !— 
And Neville was opprest with fear; 
For, though he bore a valiant name, 
His heart was of a timid frame."” 


So they agree to march back again ; at which 
old Norton is sorely afflicted—and Francia 
takes the opportnity to renew his dehortations 
—but is again repulsed with scorn, and falls 
back to his station in the rear. 

The Fourth Canto shows Emily walking by 
the fish ponds and arbours of Rylstone, in a 
fine moonshiny night, with her favourite white 
Doe not far oft 





“Yet the meek Creature was not free, 

Erewhile, from some perplerity: 

For thrice hath she approach'd, his day, 

‘The thought-bewilder'd Emily.” 
However, they are tolerably reconciled that 
evening; and by and by, just a few minutes 
after nine, an old retainer of the house comes 
to comfort her, and is sent to follow the host 
and bring back tidings of their success.—The 
worthy yeoman sets out with great alacrity ; 
but not having much hope, it would appear, 
of the cause, says to himself as he goes, 


“«* Grant that the moon which shines this night, 
May guide them in a prudent flight!’ "—p. 75. 


Things however had already come to a still 
worse issue—as the poet very briefly and in- 
geniously intimates in the following fine lines: 

“ Their flight the fair moon may not see ; 

For, from mid-heaven, already she 
Hath witness’d their captivity !"’—p. 75. 

They had made a rash assault, it seems, on 
Barnard Castle, and had been all made prison- 
ers, and forwarded to York for trial. 

The Fifth Canto shows us Emily ‘watching 
on a commanding height for the return of her 
faithful messenger ; who accordingly arrives 
forthwith, and tells, ‘as gently as could be,’ 
the unhappy catastrophe which he had come 
soon enough to witness. The only comfort he 
can offer is, that Francis is still alive. 


“* To take his life jhey. have not dar'd. 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever! 
Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 
Nor vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty seeing with clear sight.”"—p. &. 


He then tells how the father and his eight 


sons -were led out to execution; and how 
took dheia. 


with this zoodly matter.—The Third Canto | banner, and prom ved to Twang bade eB 
brings tho Nortons and their banner to the | ton Priory. 
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(October, 1639.) 


1. Records of Women: with other Poems. 
pp. 323. 


Additions. 


Women, we fear, cannot do every thing; 
nor even every thing they attempt. But what 
they can do, they do, for the most part, excel- 
ae much more frequently with an 
absolute and perfect success, than the aspir- 
ants of our rougher and more ambitious sex. 
They cannot, we think, represent naturally the 
fierce and sullen passions of men—nor their 
coarser vices—nor even scenes of actual busi- 
ness or contention—nor the mixed motives, 
and strong and faulty characters, by which 
affairs of moment are usually conducted on 
the great theatre of the world. For much 
of this they are disqualified by the delicacy 
of their training and habits, and the still more 
disabling delicacy which pervades their con- 
ceptions and feelings; and from much they 
are excluded by their necessary inexperience 
of the realitics they might wish to describe— 
by their substantial and incurable ignorance 
of business—of the way in which serious 
affairs are actually managed—and the true 
nature of the agents and impulses that give 
movement and direction to the stronger cur- 
rents of ordinary life. Perhaps they are aleo 
incapable of long moral or political investiga- 
tions, where many complex and indeterminate 
elements are to be taken into account, and a 
variety of opposite probabilities to be weighed 
before coming to a conclusion. They are 
generally too impatient to get at the ultimate 
results, to go well through with such discus- 
sions; and either stop short at some imper- 
fect view of the truth, or turn aside to repose 
in the shade of some plausible error. This, 
however, we are persuaded, arises entirely 
from their being seldom set on such tedious 
tasks. Their proper and natural business is 
the practical regulation of private life, in all 
its bearings, affections, and concerns; and the 

uestions with which they have to deal in 
that most important department, though often 
of the utmost difficulty and nicety, involve, 
for the most part, but few elements; and may 
generally be better described as delicate than 
intricate ;—requiring for their solution rather 
a quick tact and fine perception, than a pa- 
tient or laborious examination. For the same 
reason, they rarely succeed in long worke, 
even on subjects the best suited to their ge- 


nius; their natural training rendering them ; 
al 


equally averse to long doubt and long labour. 

For all other intellectual efforts, however, 
either of the understanding or the fancy, and 
requiring « thorongh knowledge either of 
man’s strength or his weakness, we appre- 
hend them to be, in al] respects, as well quali- 
fied as their brethren of the stronger sex: 





By Feuictra Hemans. 2d Edition. 12ma 


Edinburgh: 1828. 
2. The Forest Sanctuary: with other Poems. By Fextcta Hemans, 
12mo. pp. 325. Edinburgh: 1829. 


2d Edition, with 
While, in their perceptions of grace, propri- 
ety, ridicule—their power of detecting arti- 
fice, hypocrisy, and affectation—the force and 
promptitude of their sympathy, and their oa- 
pacity of noble and devoted attachment, and 
of the efforts and sacrifices it may require, 
they are, beyond all doubt, our Superiors. 

ir business being, as we have said, with 
actual or social life, and the colours it receives 
from the conduct and dispositions of individ- 
uals, they unconsciously acquire, at a very 
early age, the finest perception of character 
and manners, and are almost as soon instinct- 
ively echooled in the deep and more danger- 
ous learning of feeling and emotion ; while 
the very minuteness with which they make 
and meditate on these interesting observa- 
tions, and the finer shades and variations of 
sentiment which are thus treasured and re- 
corded, trains their whole faculties to a nicety 
and precision of operation, which often dis- 
closes itself to advantage in their application 
to studies of a different character. When 
women, accordingly, have turned their minds 
—as they have done but too seldom—to the 
exposition or arrangement of any branch of 
knowledge, they have commonly exhibited, 
we think, a more beautiful accuracy, and a 
more uniform and complete justness of think 
ing, than their less discriminating brethren. 
There is a finish and completeness, in short, 
about every thing they put out of their hands, 
which indicates not only an inherent taste for 
elegance and neatness, but a habit of nice 
observation, and singular exactness of judg- 
ment. 

It has been s0 little the fashion, at any 
time, to encourage women to write for publi 
cation, that it is more difficult than it should 
be, to prove these truths by examples. Yet 
there are enough, within the reach of a very 
careless and superficial glance over the open 
field of literature, to enable us to explain, at 
least, and illustrate, if not entirely to verify, 
our assertions. No Man, we will venture to 
say, could have written the Letters of Madame 
de Sevigné, or the Novels of Miss Austin, or 
the Hymns and Early Lessons of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, or the Conversations of Mrs. Marcet. 
Those performances, too, are not only essen- 
tially and intensely feminine ; but they are, 
in our judgment, decidedly more perfect than 
any masculine productions with which they 
can be brought into comparison. They ac- 
complish more completely all the ends at 
which they aim; and are worked oot Whe 
gracefulness and {eliity of execuion whos 
excludes all idea of failore,and entay whe 
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«t does produce an effect; and that effect we 
think is poetry. 

It has substantially two functions, and ope- 
rates in two directions. In the first place, 
when material qualities are ascribed to mind, 
it strikes vividly out, and brings at once be- 
fore ua, the conception of an inward feeling 
or emotion, which it might otherwise have 
been difficult to convey, by the presentment 
of some bodily form or quality, which is in- 
stantly felt to be its true representative, and 
enables us to fix and comprehend it with a force 
and clearness not otherwise attainable; and, 
in the second place, it vivifies dead and inani- 
mate matter with the attributes of living and 
sentient mind, and fills the whole visible 
universe around us with objects of interest 
and sympathy, by tinting them with the hues 
of life, and associating them with our own 
passions and affections. This magical opera- 
tion the. poet too performe, for the most part, 
in one of two ways—either by the direct 
agency of similies and metaphors, more or 
less condensed or developed, or by the mere 
graceful presentment of such visible objects 
on the scene of his passionate dialogues or 
adventures, as partake of the character of 
the emotion he wishes to excite, and thus 
form an appropriate accompaniment or pre- 
Paration for its direct indulgence or display. 

he former of those methods has per! 
been most frequently employed, and conainly 
has most attracted attention. But the latter, 
though less obtrusive, and. perhaps less fre- 
quently resorted to of set purpose, is, we are 
inclined to think, the most natural and effica- 
cious of the two; and it is often adopted, we 
believe unconsciously, by poets of the highest 
order ;—the predominant emotion of their 
minds overflowing spontaneously on all the 
»bjects which present themselves to their 
fancy, and calling out from them, and colour- 
ing with their own hues, those that are natu- 
rally emblematic of its character, and in ac- 
-ordauce with its general expression. It would 
be easy to show how habitually this is done, 
by Shakespeare and Milton especially, an 
how much many of their finest passages are | 
indebted, both for force and richness of effect, | 
to this geueral and diffusive harmony of the 
external character of their scenes with the 
passions of their living agents—this harmonis- 
ing ai.! ayvropriate glow with which they 
kindie :a2 whole surrounding atmosphere, 
anil bring a.! that strikes the sense into unison 
with all that touches the heart. 

But it is more to our present purpose to 
say, that we think the fair writer before us is 
eminently a mistress of this poetical secret ; 
and, in truth, it was solely for the purpose of 
illustrating this great charm and excellence 
in her imagery, that we have ventured upon 
this little dissertation. Almost all her poems 
are rich with fine. descriptions, and_studded 
over with images of visible beauty. But these 
are never idle ornaments: all her pomps have 
a meaning ; and her flowers and her gems are 
arranged, as they are said to be among Eastern 














lovers, so as to speak the language of truth 
and of passion. This is peculiarly remark- 
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able in some little pieces, which seem at firs: 
sight to be parely descriptive—but are soon 
found to tell upon the heart, with a deep 
moral and pathetic impression. But it is in 
truth nearly as conspicuous in the greater part 
of her productions ; where we scarcely meet 
with any striking sentiment that is not ushered 
in by some such symphony of external na- 
ture—and scarcely a lovely picture that does 
not serve as an appropriate foreground to 
some deep or lofty emotion. We may illus- 
trate this proposition, we think, by openi 
either of these little volumes at randgm, an 
taking what they first present to us.—The 
following exquisite lines, for example, on a 
Palm-tree in an Engligh garden: 


‘It wav'd not thro’ an Eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It was not fann'd by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas, 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 


“ But far the exil’d Palm-tree grow 
‘Midst foliage of no kindred hue; 
Thro’ the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shafi of orient mould, 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at his feet. 


‘“* There came an eve of festal hours— 
Rich music fill’d thit garden's bowers: 
Lamps, that from flowering branches bung, 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung, 
And bright forms glanc’d—a fairy show 
Under the blossonis, to and fro. 

‘* But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng 
Seem'd reckless all of dance or song: 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been— 
Of crested brow, and long black hair— 
A stranger, like the Palm-tree, there! 


* And slowly, sadly snov’d his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms: 
He pays’d the fale green olives by, 
Nor won the chesnut flowers his eye ; 
But, when to that sole Palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame * 

“To him, to him its rustling spoke ! 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whisper'’d of his own bright isle, 

‘That Jit the ocean with a smile; 

Aye, to his ear that native tone 

Hnd something of the sea-wave's monn ! 


‘* His mother’s cabin home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fring’d the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren’s oar; 
The conch-note heard along the shore ;— 
All thro’ his wakening bosom swept; 
He clasp’d his country’s Tree—and wept ! 
“ Oh! scorn him not !-—The strength, whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 
‘Th’ unconquerable power, which fills 
The freeman batting on his hills— 
These have one fountain, deep and clear.— 
The same whence gush’d that child-like tear !”” 


The following, which the author has nam« 
“Graves of a Household,” has rather less 
external scenery, but serves, like the others, 
to show how well the graphic and pathetie 
may be made to set off each other: 


“They grew in beauty, side by side. 
They fill’d one home wih gee , | 

‘Their graves are sever a, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and ven 



































































































































STEWART’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 


rurious and a very interesting occupation ;— 
but we humbly conceive it to form no part, or, 
at Jeast, a very small and inconsiderable part, 
of the occupation of a student of philosophy. 
It is an occupation which can only be effec- 
tually pursued, in the world, by travelling, and 
intercourse with society; and, at all events, 
by vigilant observation of what is shown to 
us, by our senses, of the proceedings of our 
fellow-men. The philosophy of mind, how- 
ever, is to be cultivated in solitude and silence 
—by calm reflection on our own mental ex- 
periences, and patient attention to the sub- 
jects of our own consciousness. But can we 
ever be conscious of those, varieties of temper 
ani character that distinguish the different 
ecnditions of human life 1—or, even independ- 
ent of Mr. Stewart's definitibn—is it reconcila- 
ble to common usage or general understand- 
ing, to call our attention to such particulars 
the study of the philosophy of mind 1—Is it 
not, on the contrary, universally understood 
to be the peculiar and limited province of 
that philosophy, to explain the nature and 
distinctions of those primary functions of the 
mind, which are possessed in common by 
men of all vocations and all conditions ?—to 
treat, in short, of perception, and attention, 
and memory, and imagination, and volition, 
and judgment, and all the other powers or 
faculties into which our intellectual nature 
may be distinguished 1—Is it not with these 
that Hobbes, and Locke, and Berkeley, and 
Reid, and all the other philosophers who have 
reasoned or philosophised about mind, have 
been occupied ?—or, what share of Mr. Stew- 
art’s own invaluable publications is devoted 
to those slighter shades of individual charac- 
ter, to which alone his supposed experiments 
have any reference? The philosophy of the 


human mind, we conceive, is conversant only | { 


with what is common to all human bei: 

and with those faculties of which every indi- 
vidual of the species is equally conscious: 
and though it may occasionally borrow illus- 
trations, or even derive some reflected light 
from the contemplation of those slighter va- 
rieties that distinguish one individual from 
another, this evidently forms no part of the 
study of the subjects of our consciousness, 
and can never be permitted to rank as a le- 
gitimate part of that philosophy. 

This exhausts almost all that we have to 
say in defence of our supposed heresies as to 
the importance and practical value of the 
philosophy of mind, considered with refer- 
ence to the primary and more elementary 
faculties of man. With regard to the Aseo- 
ciating principle, we have still a word or two 
to add. In our original observations we ad- 
-mitted, that this principle seemed to stand in 
a situation somewhat different from the sim- 
pler phenomena of the mind—and that the 
elucidations which Philosophy had furnished 
with regard to its operations, were not so 
easily recognised as previously impressed on 
our consciousness, as most of her revelations. 
We allowed, therefore, that some utility might 
be derived from the clear exposition of this 
more complicated part of our mental organi- 








sation, in respect both to the certainty and the 
extent of its application; at the sime time 
that we felt ourselves constrained toadd, that, 
even as to this habit of the mind, Philosophy 
could lay no claim to the honours of a dis- 
covery; since the principle was’ undoubtedly 
fami to the feelings of all men, and was 
acted upon, with unvarying sagacity, in almost 
every case where it could be employed with 
advantage ; though by persons who had never 
thought of embodying it in a maxim, or at- 
tending to it asa Jaw of general application. 
The whole scheme of education, 1t was ob- 
served, has been founded on this principle, 
in every age of the world. “The groom,” it 
was added, “ who never heard of ideas or as- 
sociations, feeds the young war-horse to the 
sound of the trumpet; and the unphilosophi- 
cal artists who tame elephants, or train dan 
cing dogs, proceed on the same obvious and 
familiar principle.”? 

As this part of our speculations has in- 
curred more of Mr. Stewart's disapprobation 
than any thing which we have hitherto at- 
tempted to defend, we think ourselves called 
upon to state the substance of his objections, 
in his own eloquent and impressive words. 
After quoting the sentence we have already 
transcribed, he proceeds :— 

“This argument, I suspect, leads a little too far 
for the purpose of its author; inasmuch aos it con- 
cludes siill more forcibly (in consequence of tke 
great familiarity of the subject) against Physica, 
strictly go called, than against the Science of Mind. 
The savage, who never heard of the accelerating 
force of gravity, yet knows how to add to the mo- 
mentum of his missile weapons, by gaining on emi- 
nence; though a stranger to Newton's third law of 
motion, he applies it to its practical use, when he 
sets his canoe afloat, by pushing with a pole against 
the shore: in the use of his sling, he illustrates, 
with equal success, the doctrine of contrifagal 
forces, a8 he exemplifies (without any knowledge 
of the experiments of Robins) the principle of the 
rifle-barrel, in feathering his arrow. he same 
groom who, ‘‘in feeding his young war-horse to 
the sound of the drum,”’ has nothing to learn from 
Locke or from Hume concerning the laws of asao- 
ciation, mignt boast, with far greater reason, that, 
without having looked into Borelli, he can train that 
animal to his various paces; and that, when he 
exercises him with the longe, he exhibits an ex- 
perimental illustration of the centrifugal force, and 
of the centre of gravity, which was known in the 
tiding-school long before their theories were un- 
folded in the Principia of Newton. Even the ope: 

a of the animal which is the subject of bis 
iscipline, seem to involve an acquaintance with the 
same physical laws, when we attend to the mathe- 
matical accuracy with which he adapts the obliquity 
of his body to the rate of his circular speed. In 
both cases (in that of the man as well as of the 
brute) this practical knowledge is obtruded on the 
organs of external sense by the hand of Nature 
herself: But it is not on that account the less useful 
to evolve the general theorems which ore thus em- 
bodied with their particular applications j and tc 
combine them in a systematical and scientific form, 
for our own instruction and that of others. Does 
it detract from the value of the theory of pneuma 
tics to remark, that the same effects of a vacuxm, 
and of the elasticity and pressure of the air, which 
afford an explanation of its most curious pheno: 
mena, are recognized in an instinctive process 
coéval with the fire breath which we area, Unk 
exemplified in the month of every Jouve end wade: 
ling t’"—Prel. Dies. » \x. \. 




















MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


without an instructor: but the most common 
case is, to be capable of learning, and yet to 
require teaching; and a far greater part of 
the misery which exists in society arises from 
ignorance, than either from vice or from inca- 

city. 

Mas Edgeworth is the great modern mis- 
tress in this school of true philosophy ; and 
has eclipsed, we think, the fame of all her 
predecessors, By her many excellent tracts 
on education, she has conferred a benefit on 
the whole mass of the population; and dis- 
charged, with exemplary patience as well as 
extraordinary judgment, a task which super- 
ficial spirits may perhaps mistake for an hum- 
ble and easy one. By her Popular Tales, she 
has rendered an invaluable service to the 
middling and lower orders of the people ; and 
by her Novels, and by the volumes before us, 
has made a great and meritorious effort to 
promote the happiness and respectability of 
the higher classes. On a former occasion we 
believe we hinted to her, that these would 
pipbably be the least successful of all her 
jabours; and that it was doubtful whether 
she could be justified for bestowing so much 
of her time on the case of a few persons, who 
scarcely deserved to be cured, and were 
searcely capable of being corrected. The 
foolish and unhappy part of the fashionable 
world, for the most part, “is not fit to bear 
atself con i.” It is too vain, too busy, 
and too dissipated to listen to, or remembed{ 
any thing that is said to it. Every thing seri- 
ons it repels, by “its dear wit and gay rheto- 
and against every thing poignant, it 
seeks shelter in the impenetrable armour of 
its conjunet audacity. 














“* Laugh’d at, it laughs again ;—and, stricken hard, 





‘Turns to the stroke its adamantine scales, 
That fear uo discipline of human hands.”’ 


A book, on the other hand, and especially a 
witty and popular book, is still a thing of eon- 
sequence, to such of the middling classes of 
society as are in the habit of reading. They 
dispute about it, and think of it; and as they 
occasionally make themselves ridiculous by 
copying the manners it displays, so they are 
apt to be impressed with the great lessons it 
may be calculated to teach ; and, on the whole, 
receive it into considerable authority among 
the regulators of their lives and opimions.— 
But a fashionable person has scarcely any 
leisure to read ; and none to think of what he 
has been reading. It would be a derogation 
from his dignity to speak of a book in any 
terms but those of frivolous derision; and a 
strange desertion of his own superiority, to 
allow himself to receive, from its perusal, any 
impressio:s which could at all affect his con- 
duct or opinions. 

But though, for these reasons, we continue 
to think that Miss Edgeworth’s fashionable 
patients will do less credit to her prescriptions 








than the more numerous classes to whom 
they might have been directed, we admit 
that her plan of treatment is in the highest 
degree judicious, and her conception of the 
disorder most Juminous and orecise. 
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There are two great sources of unhappiness 
to those whom fortune and nature seem to 
have placed above the reach of ordinary 
miseries. The one is ennuwi—that stagnation 
of life and feeling which results from the aby 
sence of all motives to exertion; and by 
which the justice of providence has so fully 
compensated the partiality of fortune, that it 
may be fairly doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the race of beggars is not happier 
than the race of lords; and whether those 
vulgar wants that are sometimes so importu- 
nate, are not, in this world, the chief ministers 
of enjoyment. ‘This is a plague that infects 
all indolent persons who can live on in the 
rank in which they were born, without the 
necessitf of working: but, in a free country, 
it rarely occurs in any great degree of virv- 
lence, except among those who are already 
at the summit of human felicity. Below this, 
there is room for ambition, and envy, and 
emulation, and all the feverish movements ¢2 
aspiring vanity and unresting selfishness, 
which act as prophylacties against this more 
dark and deadly distemper. It is the canker: 
which corrodes the full-blown flower of hv-j 
man felicity—the pestilence which smites at! 
the bright hour of noon. 

The other curse of the happy, has a range 
more wide and indiscriminate. It, too, tore 
tures only the comparatively rich and fore 
te; but is most active among the least 
wuished ; and abates in malignity as we 
ascend to the lofty regions of pure ennui. 
This is the desire of being fashionable ;—the 
restless and insatiable sion to pags for, 
creatures a little more distinguished than we 
really are—with the mortification of frequent 
failure, and the humiliating consciousness of 
being perpetually exposed to it. Among those 
who are secure of “meat, clothes, and fire,” 
and are thus above the chief physical evils 
of existence, we do believe that this isa more 
prolific source of unhappiness, than guilt, diel 
ease, or wounded affection; and that more 
Positive misery is created, and more true en- 
joyment excluded, by the eternal fretting 
and straining of this pitiful ambition, than b: 
all the ravages of passion, the desolations o! 
war, or the accidents of mortality. This ma: 
appear a strong statement; but we make it 
deliberately, and are deeply convinced of its 
truth. The wretchedness which it produces 
may not be so intense; but it is of much 
longer duration, and spreads over a far wider 
circle. It is quite dreadful, indeed, to think 
what a sweep this pest has taken among thy 
comforts of our prosperous population. Tu 
be thought fashionable—that is, to be though 
more opulent and tasteful, and on a footing 
of intimacy with a greater number of distin 
guished “perronis than they really are, is the 
great and laborious pursuit of four families 
out of five, the members of which are ex 
empted from the necessity o: daily industry. 

In this pursuit, their time, spirits, and talents 

are wasted ; their tempers, soured ; their affec- 

fora palsied ; sane wee sever eT | SA 
ispositions altogether sophisticated wnt 

These are the giant corees of {esos 



























MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES OF FASH.ONABLE LIFE. 


* He was a lard-featured, strong built, perpen- 
dictiiar man, with a remarkable qujetness of deport- 
me spoke with deliberate distinctness, in an 
herent ‘cotch ; and, in epeal 
ulation, but held himself surprisingly 
rial him but his eyes, moved; and 
au expression of slow, but determined 
geod sease. Tle was sparing of his words ; but the 
few that he used said much, and went directly to 
the point.”—i. 82. 
























But we must now take an abrupt and reluet- 
ant leave of Miss Edgeworth. Thinking as 
we do, that her writings are, beyond all com- 

rison, the most useful of any that have come 

fore us since the commencement of our 
critical career, it would be a point of conscience 
with us to give them all the notoriety that they 
can derive from our recommendation, even if 
their execution were in some measure liable 
to objection. In our opinion, however, they 
are as entertaining as thes are instructive ; 
and the genius, and wii imagination they 
display, are at least as remarkable as the 
ness of the sentiments they so powertully i 
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calcate. To some readers they may seem ta ; 
want the fairy colouring of high fancy’and ro- { 
mantic tenderness; and it is very true that { 
they are not poetical love tales, any more than ‘ 
they are anecdotes of scandal. We have 
great respect for the admirers of Rousseau and{ + 
Petrarca ; and we have no doubt that Miss 
Edgeworth has great respect for them ;—but 
the world, both “high and low, which she is 
labouring to mend, have 10 sympathy with 
this respect. They laugh at these things, and 

do not understand them; and therefore, the 
solid sense which she presses perhaps rather 
too closely upon them, though it admits of re- 
lief from wit and direct pathos, really could 
not be combined with the more luxuriant or- 
naments of an ardent and tender imagination, 
We say this merely to obviate the only objec- 
tion which we think can be made to the exe- 
cution of these stories; and to justify our 
decided opinion, that they are actually as 
perfect a3 it was possible 1o make them with 
salety to the great object of the author. 





(July, 1812.) 


Tales of Feshionable Life. 
“Belinda,” “Castle Rackremt,” &e. 


Tue writings of Miss Edgeworth exhibit so 
singular an union of sober sense and inex- 
haustibie invention—so minute a knowledge 
of all that distinguishes manners, or touches 
on happiness in every condition of human for- 
tune—and so just an estimate both of the real 
sources of enjoyment, and of the illusions by 
which they are obstructed, that it cannot be 
thought wonderful that we should separate 
her from the ordinary manufacturers of novels, 
and speak of her Tales as works of more se- 
-rious importance than much of the true history 
and solemn philosophy that come daily under 
oar inspection. The great business of life, 
and the object of all arts and acquisitions, is 
undoubtedly to be happy j and though our 
success in this grand endeavour «depends, in 
some degree, upon external circumstances, 
over which we have no control, and still more 
on temper and dispositions, which can only be 
controlled by gradual and systematic exertion, 
avery great deal depends also upon creeds 
and opinions, which may be effectually and 
even suddenly rectified, by a few hints from 
authority that cannot be questioned, or a few 
illzatrations so fair and striking, as neither to 
be misapplied nor neglected. “We are all, no 
doabt, formed, in a great degree, by the cir- 
eurnstances in which we are placed, and the 
beings by whom we are surrounded ; bat still 
we have all theories of happiness—notions of 
ambition, and opinions as to the summum bo- 
num of our own—more or less developed, and 
more or less original, according to our situa- 
tion and character—but influencing our con- 
duct and feelings at every moment of our 
ives, and Jeading us on to disappointment, 
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and away from real gratification, as powerfully 
as mere ignorance or passion. It is to the 
correction of those erroneous theories that 
Miss Edgeworth has applied herself in that 
series of moral fictions, the last portion of 
which has recently come to our hands; and 
in which, we think, she has combined more 
solid instruction with more universal enter- 
tainment, and given more practical lessons of 
wisdom, with legs tediousness and less pre- 
tension, than any other writer with whom we | 
are acquainted, " 
When we reviewed the first part of these = + 
Tales which are devoted to the delineation 
of fashionable life, we ventured to express a 
doubt, whether the author was justifiable for 
expending so large a quantity of her moral 
medicines on so small a body of patients— 
and upon patients too whom she had every 
reason to fear would turn out incurable. Up- 
on reflection, however, we are now inclined 
to recall this sentiment. The vices and illu- 
sions of fashionable life are, for the most part, 
merely the vices and illusions of human nature 
—presented sometimes in their most con- 
spicuous, and almost always in only their 
most seductive form ;—and even where they 
are not merely fostered and embellished, but 
actually generated only in that exalted region, 
it is very well known that they “drop upon 
the place beneath,” and are speedily propa- 
gated and diffused into the world below. To 
oanose them, therefore, in this their original 
and proudest sphere, is not only \o portly Loe. 
stream at iis sarees wet x Sasmierant DES 
Thicious influence precisely WY a 
Thost formidable andextensive, “Yo poate 






































































































































































































































































































































WALSH'S 


ments of Europe, and the rights of the Euro- 
pean nations been established on a surer and 
more durable basis. Half a century cannot 
pass away in growing discontents on the part 
ot the people, and growing fears and precau- 
tions on that of their rulers. Theiz preten- 
sions must at last be put clearly in issue; and 
abide the settlement of force, or fear, or reason. 
Looking back to what has already happened 
in the world, both recently and in ancient 
times, we can scarcely doubt that the cause of 
Liberty will be ultimately triumphant. But 
through what trials and sufferings—what mar- 
tyrdoms and persecutions it is doomed to 
work out its triumph—we profess ourselves 
unable to conjecture. The disunion of the 
lower and the higher classes, which was 
ually disappearing with the increasing 
intelligence of the former, but has lately been 
renewed by circumstances which we cannot 
now stop to examine, leads, we must confess, 
to gloomy auguries as to the character of this 
contest ; and fills us with apprehensions, that 
it may neither be peaceful nor brief. But in 
this, as in every other respect, we conceive 
that much will depend on the part that is 
taken by America; and on the dispositions 
which she may have cultivated towards the 
different parties concerned. Her great and 
growing wealth and population—her univer- 
sal commercial relations—her own impregna- 
ble security—and her remoteness from the 
scene of dissension—must give her prodigious 
power and influence in such a crisis, either as 
a mediator or umpire, or, if she take a part, as 
an auxiliary and ally. That she must wish 
well to the cause of Freedom, it would be in- 
decent, and indeed impious, to doubt—and 
that she should take an active part against it, 
is a thing not even to be imagined :—But she 
may stand aloof, a cold and disdainful spec- 
tator; and, cuunterfeiting a prudent indiffer- 
ence to scenes that neither can nor ought to 
be indifferent to her, may see, unmoved, the 
rolongation of a lamentable contest, which 
fer interference might either have prevented, 
or brought to a speedy and happy termination. 
And this course she will most probably follow, 
if she allows herself to conceive antipathies to 
nations for the faults of a few calumnious in- 
dividuals: And especially if, upon grounds so 
trivia], she should nourish such an animosity 
towards England, as to feel a repugnance to 
make common cause with her, even in behalf 
of their common inheritance of freedom. 
Assuredly, there is yet no other country in 
Europe where the principles of liberty, and 
the rights and duties of nations, are 80 well 
understood as with us—or in which so great a 
number of men, qualified to write, speak, and 
act with authority, are at all times ready to 
take a reasonable, liberal, and: practical view 
of those principles and duties. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, has not always been either wise 
or generous, to its own or to other countries ;— 
but it has partaken, or at least has been con- 
trolled by the general spirit of freedom ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the Free 
Constitution of England has been a blessing 
and protection to the remotest nations of Eu- 
40 
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rope for the last.two hundred years. Had 
England not been free, the worst despotism 
in Europe would have been far worse than it 
is, at this moment. If our world had been 
parcelled out among arbitrary monarchs, they 
would have run a race of oppression, and en- 
couraged each other in all sorts of abuses. 
But the existence of one powerful and flour- 
ishing State, where juster maxims were ad- 
mitted, has shamed them out of their worst 
enormities, given countenance and encourage- 
ment to the claims of their oppressed subjects, 
and gradually taught their rulers to under- 
stand, that a certain measure of liberty was 
not only compatible with national greatness 
and splendour, but essential to its eupport. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth, England was 
the champion and asylum of Religions Free- 
dom—in those of King William, of National 
Independence. If a Jess generous spirit has 
prevailed in her Cabinet since the settled pre- 

lominance of Tory principles in her councils, 
still, the effects of her Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition—the artillery of her Free Press—the 
voice, in short, of her People, which Mr. W. 
has xo strangely mistaken, have not been 
without their effects ;—and, though come fla- 
grant acts of injustice have stained her recent 
annals, we still venture to hope that the drefd 
of the British Public is felt as far as Peters- 
burgh and Vienna; and would fain indulge 
ourselves with the belief, that it may yet scare 
some Imperial spoiler from a part of his prey, 
and lighten, if not break, the chains of many 
distant captives. 

It is in aid of this generous, though perhaps 
decaying influence—it is as an ageociate cr 
successor in the noble office of patronising ar ¢ 
protecting General Liberty, that we now call 
upon America to throw from her the memory 
of all petty differences and nice offences, and 
to nnite herself cordially with the liberal and 
enlightened part of the English nation, at a 
season when their joint efforts may be al little 
enough to crown the good cause with succes 
and when their disunion will give dreadfu 
advantages to the enemies of improvement 
and reform. The example of America has 
already done much for that cause; and the 
very existence of such a country, under such 
a government, is a tower of strength, and a 
standard of encouragement, for all who may 
hereafter have to struggle for the restoration 
or the extension of their rights. It shows 
within what wide limits popular institutions 
are safe and practicable; and what a large 
infusion of democracy is consistent with the 
authority of government, and the good order 
of society. But her influence, as well as her 
example, will be wanted in the crisis which 
seems to be approaching :—and that influence 
must be rabyeed and inoperative, if she 
shall think it a duty to divide herself from 
England ; to look with jealousy upon her pro- 
ceedings, and to judge unfavourably of all the 
parties ehe contains. We do not ask her to 
think well of that party, whether in power ox 
out of it, which has always inedied and re- 
viled her, because she ie free and indegen® 
got, and democratic and prosperous’: —Bawe 
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We need not load our pages with quotations 
to prove che accuracy of this representation 
—our whole work is full of them; and Mr. 
W. himself has quoted enough, both in the 
outset of his book and in the body of it, to 
satiety. even such as may take their informa- 
tion from him, that such have always been 
our opinions. Mr. W. indeed seems to ima- 
gine, that other passages, which he has cited, 
import a contradiction or retractation of these ; 
and that we are thus involved, not only in the 
guilt of malice, but the awkwardness of in- 
consistency. Now this, as we take it, is one 
of the radical and almost unaccountable errors 
with which the work before us is chargeable. 
There is no such retractation, and nocontradic- 
tion. We can of course dono more, on a point 
like this,than make a distinct asseveration; but, 
after having perused Mr. W.’s book, and with 
a pretty correct knowledge of the Review, we 
do say distinctly, that there is not to be found 
in either a single passage inconsistent, or at 
all at variance with the sentiments to which 
we have just alluded. We have never spoken 
but in one way of the prosperity and future 
greatness of America, and of the importance 
of cultivating amicable relations with her— 
never but in one way of the freedom, cheap- 
ness, and general wisdom of her government 
—never but in one way of the bravery, intelli- 
gence, activity, and patriotism of her people. 

‘he points on which Mr. W. accuses us of 
malice and unfaimess, all relate, as we shall 
see immediately, to other and far less con- 
siderable matters. 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that 
upon the subjects that have been specified, 
our testimony has been eminently and exclu- 
sively favourable to America, and that we have 
neverceased earnestly to recommend the most 
cordial and friendly relations with her, how, 
it may be asked, is it possitle that we should 
have deserved to be classed among the chief 
and most malignant of her calumniators, or 
accused of a design to excite hostility to her 
in the body of our nation? and even repre- 
sented as making reciprocal hostility a point 
of duty in her, by the excesses of our oblo- 
quy? For ourselves, we profess to be as little 
thle to answer this question, as the most ig- 
norant of our readers ;—but we shall lay be- 
fore them some account of the proofs on which 
Mr. W. relies for our condemnation; and 
cheerfully submit to any sentence which these 
may scem to justify. There are a variety of 
cornts in our indictment; but, in so far as we 
have been able to collect, the heads of our 
offending are as follows. 1st, That we have 
noticed, with uncharitable and undue severity, 
the admitted want of indigenous literature in 
America, and the scarcity of men of genius; 
2d, as on illustration of that charge, That we 
have lauzhed too ill-naturedly at the affecta- 
tions of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, made an un- 
fair estimate of the merits cf Marshall’s His- 
tory, and Adams’ Letters, and spoken illiber- 
ally of the insignificance of certain Ameri-an 
Philosophical Transactions; 3dly, That we 
have represented the manners of the faehion- 
sble suciety of America as less polished and 


agreeable than those of Europe--the lower 
orders as impertinently inquisitive, and the 
whole as too vain of their country; 4th, and 
finally, That we have reproached them too 
bitterly with their negro slavery. 

These, we think, are the whole, and certainly 
they are the chief, of the charges against us; 
and, before saying any thing as to the particu. 
lars, we should just Tike to ask, whether, if 
they were all admitted to be true, they would 
afford any sufficient grounds, especially when 
set by the side of the favourable representa- 
tions we have made with so much more eam- 
estness on points of much more importance, 
for imputing to their authors, and to the whole 
body of their countrymen, a systematic de- 
sign to make America odious and despicable 
in the eyes of the world? This charge, we 
will confess, appears to us most extravagant 
—and, when the facts already stated are taken 
into view, altogether ridiculous. Though we 
are the friends and well-wishers of the Ameri- 
cans—though we think favourably, and even 
highly, of many things in their institutions, 
government, and character,—we are not their 
stipendiary Laureates or blind adulators ; and 
must insist on our right to take notice of what 
we conceive to be their errors and defects, 
with the same freedom which we use to our 
own and to all other nations. It has already 
been shown, that we have by no means con- 
fined ourselves to this privilege of censure ; 
and the complaint seems to be, that we should 
ever have presumed to use itatall. We reall 
do not understand this. We have spoken muc! 
more favourably of their government and in- 
stitutions than we have done of our own. We 
have criticised their authors with at least ay 
much indulgence, and spoken of their national 
character in terms of equal respect: But be- 
cause we have pointed out certain undeniable 
defects, and laughed at some indefensib.e ab- 
surdities, we are accused of the most partial 
and unfair nationality, and represented as en- 
gaged ina conspi racy to bring the whole nation 
into disrepute! Even if we had the misfor- 
tune to differ in opinion with Mr. W., or the 
majority of his countrymen, on most of the 

ints to which our censure has been directed, 
instead of having his substantial admission of 
their justice in most instances, this, it humbly 
appears to us, would neither be a good ground 
for questioning our good faith, nor a reason- 
able occasion for denouncing a general hos- 
tility against the country to which we belong- 
Men muy differ conscientiously in their taste 
in literature and manners, and in their opinions 
as to the injustice or sinfulness of domestic 
slavery ; and may express their opinions in 
public—or so at Jeast we have fancied—with- 
out being actuated by spite or malignity. But 





a very slight examination of each of the arti- 
cles of charge will show still more clearly 
upon what slight grounds they have been 
hazarded, and how much more of spleen than 
of reason there is in the accusation. 

1, Upon the first head, Mr. W. neither does, 
nor can deny, that our statements are perleaky 
correct. @ Americans have scarcely Biv 
Hterature of theit own growl —and wearers 
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there 13 any disparagement in this 1—Does he 
not know that these places have been graced, 
for generations, by some of the most deserving 
and enlightened citizens, and some of the most 
learned and accomplished men that have ever 
adored our nation? Does he not know that 
Adam Smith, and Reid, and Miller, spent their 
happiest days in Glasgow; that Roscoe and 
Currie illustrated the society of Liverpool— 
and Priestley and Ferriar and Darwin that of 
Manchester? The wealth and skill and enter- 
prise of all the places ia equally indisputable 
—and we confess we are yet to [earn in which 
of the elements of respectability they can be 
imagined to be inferior to New York, or Bal- 
timore, or Philadelphia. 

But there is yet another passage in the Re- 
view which Mr. W. has quoted as insulting 
and vituperative—for such a construction of 
which we confess ourselves still less able to 
divine a reason. It is part of an honest and 
very earnest attempt to overcome the high 
monarchical prejudices of a part of our own 
country against the Americans, and notices 
this objection to their manners only collaterally 
and hypothetically. Mr. W. needs not be told 
that all courtiers and zealots of monarchy im- 

mute rudeness and vulgarity to republicans. 

he French used to deseribe an inelegant 

erson as having “Les maniéres d’un Suisse, 

fn Hollande civilisé ?’—and the Court faction 

_ among ourselves did not omit this reproach 

when we went to war with the Americans. 

To expose the absurdity of such an attack, 
we expressed ourselves in 1814 as follows. 


“The complaint respecting America is, that there 
are no people of fashion,—that their column aiill 
wants its Corinthian capital, or, in other words, that 
those who are rich and idle, have not yet existed so 
long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full 
perfection that system of ingenious trifling and ele- 
gant dissipation, by means of which it has been dis- 
covered that wealth and leisure may be most agree- 
ably disposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, and 
in a country where there is no court, no nobility, 
and no monument or tradition of chivalrous usages, 
—and where, moreover, the greatest number of 
those who are rich and powerful have raised them- 
selves to that eminence by mercantile industry, we 
really do not see how it could well be otherwise ; 
we would still submit, that this is no lawful cause 
either for national contempt, or for national hostility. 
It is a peculiarity in the structure of society among 
that people, which, we take it, can only give offence 
to their visiting acquaintance ; and, while it does us 
no sort of harm while it subsists, promises, we think, 
very soon to disappear altogether, and no longer to 
afflict even our imagination. ‘The number of indi- 
yiduals born to the enjoyment of hereditary wealth 
is, or at least was, dail , increasing in that country ; 
end it is impossible that their multiplication (with 
all the models of European refinement before them, 
and all the advantages resulting from a free govern- 
ment and a general system of good education) should 
fail, within a very short period, to give birth toa better 
tone of conversation and society, and to manners 
meore dignified and refined. nless we are very 
much misinformed, indeed, the symptoms of anch a 
change may already be traced in their cities. Their 
youths of fortune already travel over all the coun- 
tries of Europe for their improvement; and speci- 
mens are occasionally met with, even in these 
islands, which, with all our prejudices, we must ad- 
mit, would do no discredit to the beat bluod of the 

from which they originally sprung.” 
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Now, is there really any matter of offence 
in this ?—In the first place, is it not substan- 
tially true 1—in the next place, is it not mildly 
and respectfully stated? Is it not true, that 
the greater part of those who compose the 
higher society of the American cities, have 
raised themselves to opulence by commercial 
pursuits —and is it to be imagined that, in 
America alone, this is not to produce its usual 
effects upon the style and tone of society ? 
As famtlies become old, and hereditary ‘wealth 
comes to be the portion of many, it cannot but 
happen that a change of manners will take 
place ;—and is it an insult to suppose that this 
change will be an improvement ? Surely they 
cannot be perfect both as they are, and as 
they are to be; and, while it seems impossi- 
ble to doubt that a considerable change is in- 
evitable, the offence seems to be, that it is 
expected to be for the better! It is impossible, 
we think, that Mr. W. can seriously imagine 
that the manners of any country upon earth 
can be so dignified and refined—or their tone 
of conversation and society so good, when the 
most figuring persons come into company from 
the desk ad the counting-house, as when 
they pass only from one assembly to another, 
and have had no other study or employment 
from their youth up, than to render society 
agreeable, and to cultivate those talents and 
manners which give its charm to polite con 
versation. If there are any persons in America 
who seriously dispute the accuracy of these 
opinions, we are pretty confident that they 
will turn out to be those whom the rest of the 
country would refer to in illustration of their 
truth. The truly polite, we are persuaded, 
will admit the case to be pretty much as we 
have stated it. The upstarts alone will con- 
tend for their present perfection. If we have 
really been so unfortunate as to give any of- 
fence by our observations, we suspect that 
offence will be greater at Cincinnati than at 
New York,—and not quite so slight at New 
York as at Philadelphia or Boston. 

But we have no desire to pursue this topic 
any further—nor any interest indeed to con- 
vince those who may not be already satisfied. 
If Mr. W. really thinks us wrong in the opin- 
ions we have now expressed, we are willing 
for the present to be thought co: But surely 
we have sail enough to show that we had 
plausible grounds for those opinions; and 
surely, if we did entertain them, it was im- 

sible to express them in a manner less of- 

lensive. We did not even recur to the topic 
spontaneously—but occasionally took it up in 
a controversy on behalf of America, with a 
party of our own countrymen. What we said 
was not addressed to America—but said 9; 
her; and, most indisputably, with friendly 
intentions to the people of bash countries. 

But we have dwelt too long on this subject. 
The manners of fashionable life, and the ri 
valry of bon ton between one country and 
another, is, after all, but a poor affair to oc- 
cupy the attention of philosophers, or affect 
the peace of nations.—Of ‘what real conse- 
quence is it to the happiness ot Gory Hee 
country, how a few thousand Whe yespe— 
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variety of negro suitors. These, indeed. are 
fair subjects of pride and exultation; and we 
nail them, without grudging, as bright trophies 
m the annals of the States to which they re- 
tate. But do not their glories cast a deeper 
shade on those who have refused to follow the 
example—and may te not now be allowed to 
speak of the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, 
as their own countrymen are praised an 

boasted of for having spoken, s0 many years 

2 


We learn also from Mr. W., that Virginia 
abolished the foreisn slave trade so early as 
1778—Pennsylvania in 1780—Massachusetts 
in 1787—and Connecticut and Rhode Island 
in 1788. It was finally interdicted by the 
General Congress in 1794; and made punish- 
able as a crime, seven years before that 
ineasure was adopted in England. We have 
yreat pleasure in stating these facts. But 
they all appear to us not only incongruous 
with the permanent existence of slavery, but 
as indicating those very feelings with regard 
to it which we have been so severly blamed 
for expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr. W.’s 
charges. Qur readers, we fear, have been for 
some time tired of it: And, indeed, we have 
felt all along, that there was something ab- 
surd in answering gravely to such an accusa- 
tion. If any regular reader of our Review 
could be of opinion that we were hostile to 
America, and desirous of fomenting hostility 
between her and this country, we could 
scarcely hope that he would change that opin- 
ion for any thing we have now been saying. 
But Mr. W.’s book may fall into the hands of 
many, in his own country at least, to whom 
our writings are but little known; and the 
imputations it contains may become known to 
many who never inquire into their grounds: 
On such persons, the statements we have now 
made ney produce some impression—and the 
spirit in which they are made perhaps still 
more. Our labour will not have been in vain, 
if there are any that rise up from the perusal 
of these pages with a better opinion of their 
Transatlantic brethren, and an increased de- 
sire to live with them in friendship and peace. 

There still remains behind, a fair moiety 
of Mr. W.’s book ; containing his recrimina- 
tions on England—his expositions of “her 
sores and blotches”—and his retort courteous 
for all the abuse which her writers have been 
pouring on this country for the last hundred 

years. The task. we should think, must have 

n rather an afflicting one toa man of much 
moral sensibility :—-But it is gone through very 
resc.utely, and with a marvellous industry. 
The learned author has not only ransacked 
forgotten histories and files of old newspapers 
in search of disreputable transactions and de- 
grading crimes—but has groped for the mate- 
rials of our dishonour, among the filth of Dr. 
Colquhoun’s Collections, and the Reports of 
our Prison and Police Committees—culled vi- 
tuperative exaggerations from the records of 
angry debates—and produced, as incontro- 
vertible evidence of the excess of our guilt 
aod misery, the fesvid declamations of moral- 





ists exhorting to amendment,-or of satirists 
endeavouring to «leter from vice. Provincia: 
misgovernment from Ireland to Hindostan— 
cruel amusements—incieasing pauperism— 
disgusting brutality—shameful ignorance— 

rversion of law—grinding taxation—bruta) 
Tehauchery, and many other traits equally 
attractive, are all heaped together, as the char 
acteristics of English society ; and uneparing} 
illustrated by “loose extracts from Engiah 
Journals, guctations from Espriella’s Let- 
ters—and selections from the Parliamentary 
Debates. Accustomed, as we have long been, 
to mark the vices and miseries of our country- 
men, we really cannot say that we recognise 
any likeness in this distorted representation 5 
which exhibits our fair England as one great 
Lazar-house of moral and intellectual disease 
—one hideous and bloated mass of sin and 
suffering—one festering heap of corruption, 
infecting the wholesome air which breathes 
upon it, and diffusing all around the contagion 
and the terror of its example. 

We have no desire whatever to argue 
against the truth or the justice of this picture 
of our country ; which we can assure Mr. W. 
we contemplate with perfect calmness and 
equanimity: but we are tempted to set against 
it the judgment cf another foreigner, with 
whom he cannot complain of being confront- 
ed, and whose authority at this moment stands 
higher, perhaps with the whole civilised 
world, than that of any othe, ‘ndividual. We 
allude to Madame de Staél—an¢ to the splen- 
did testimony she has borne to the character 
and happiness of the English nation, in her 
last admirable book on the Revolution of her 
own country. But we have spoken of this 
work so lately, that we shall not now recal 
the attention of our readers to it, further than 
by this general reference. We rather wish, 
at present, to lay before them an American 
authority. 

In a work of great merit, entitled “A Letter 
on the Genius and Dispositions of the French 
Government,” published at Philadelphia in 
1810, and which attracted much notice, both 
there and in this country, the author, in a 
strain of erent eloquence and powerful rea- 
soning, exhorts his country to make common 
cause with England in the great struggle in 
which she was then engaged with the giant 
power of Bonaparte, and points out the many 
circumstances in the character and condition 
of the two countries that invited them toa 
cordial alliance. He was well aware, too, of 
the distinction we have endeavoured to point 
out between the Court, or the Tory rulers of 
the State, and the body of our People: and, 
after observing that the American Govern- 
meut, by following his councils, might retrieve 
the character of their country, he adds, “They 
will, Iam quite sure, be seconded by an en- 
tire correspondence of feeling, not only on 
our part, but on that of the Peorre of Eng- 
land—whatever may be the narrow policy, or 
illiberal prejudices of the British Ministry ;” 
and, in the body of his work, he gives an 
ample and glowing dexcriqtion of Lhe char. 
acter and condition of that England of wee, 
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ef our state and merits in 1810, and so very 
different a one in 1819? There is but one 
explanation that occurs to us.— Mr. W., as 
appears from the passages just quoted, had 
been originally very much of the opinion to 
which he has now returned—For he tells us, 
that he considers the tribute of admiration 
waich he there offers to our excellence, a3 an 
Atonement for the errors and prejudices under 
which he laboured till he came among us,— 
and hints pretty plainly, that he had formerly 
been ungrateful enough to disown all obliga- 
tion to our race, and impious enough even to 
wish for our ruin. Now, from the tenor of the 
work before us, compared with these passages, 
it is pretty plain, we think, that Mr. W. 
just relapsed into those damnable heresies, 
which we fear are epidemic in his part of the 
country—and from which nothing is so likely 
to deliver him, as a repetition of the same 
remeily by which they were formerly removed. 
Let him come again then to England, and try 
the effect of a second course of “personal 
experience and observation”—let him make 
another pilgrimage to Mecca, and observe 
whether his faith is not restored and confirmed 
-— let him, like the Indians of his own world, 
visit the Tombs of his Fathers in the old land, 
and see whether he can there abjure the friend- 
ship of their other children? If he will ven- 
ture himself among us for another two years’ 
residence, we can promise him that he will 
find in substance the same England that he 
left :—Our laws and our landscapes—our in- 
dustry and urbanity ;—our charities, our learn- 
ing, and our personal beauty, he will find 
unaltered and unimpaired ;—and we think we 
can even engage, that he shall find also a still 
greater “correspondence of feelingin the body 
of our People,” and not a less disposition to 
welcome an accomplished stranger who comes 
to get rid of errors and prejudices, and to learn 
—or, if he pleases, to teach, the great lessons 
of a generous and indulgent philanthropy. 

We have done, however, with this topic.— 
We have a considerable contempt for the ar- 
gumentum ad hominem in any case—and have 
no desire to urge it further at present. The 
truth is, that neither of Mr. W.’s portraitures 
of us appears to be very accurate. We are 
painted en beau in the one, and en laid in the 
other. The particular traits in each may be 
given with tolerable truth— but. the shole 
truth most certainly is to be found in neither ; 
and it will not even do to take them together 
—any more than it would do to make a correct 
likeness, by patching or compounding together 
a flattering portrait and a monstrous carica- 
ture. We have but a word or two, indeed, 
to add on the general subject, before we take 
a final farewell of this discussion. 

We admit, that many of the charges which 
Mr. W. has here made against our country, 
are justly made —and that for many of the 
things with which he has reproached us, there 
is just cause of reproach. It would be strange, 
indeed, if we were to do otherwise —consi- 
dering that it is from our pages that he has on 
snany occasions borrowed the charge and the 
seproach. If he had stated them therefore, 
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with any degree of fairness or temper, and 
had not announced that they were brought 
forward as incentives to hostility and nationa, 
alienation, we should have been so far from 
complaining of him, that we should have been 
heartily thankful for the services of such an 
auxiliary in our holy war against vice and 
corruption ; and rejoiced to obtain the testi- 
mony of an impartial observer, in corrobora- 
tion of our own earnest admonitions. Even 
as it is, we are inclined to think that this ex- 
position of our infirmities will rather do good 
than harm, so far as it produces any effect at 
all, inthis country. Among our national vices, 
we have long reckoned an insolent and over- 
weening opinion of our own universal superi- 
ority ; and though it really does not belong to 
America to reproach us with this fault, and 
though the ludicrous exaggeration of Mr. W.’s 
charge is sure very greatly to weaken his au- 
thority, still such an alarming catalogue of 
our faults and follies may have some effect, 
as a wholesome mortification of our vanity.— 
It is with a view to its probable effect in his 
own country, and to his avowal of the effect 
he wishes it to produce there, that we consider 
it as deserving of all reprobation ;—and there- 
fore beg leave to make one or two very short 
remarks on its manifest injustice, and indeed 
absurdity, in so far as relates to ourselves, and 
that great majority of the country whom we 
believe to concur in our sentiments. The ob- 
ject of this violent invective on England is, 
according to the author’s own admission, to 
excite a spirit of animosity in America, to 
meet and revenge that which other invectives 
on our part are said to indicate here ; and also 
to show the flagrant injustice and malignity 
of the said invectives :—And this is the daapo 
of the argument —What right have you to 
abuse us for keeping and whipping slave: 
when you yourselves whip your soldiers, an 
were so slow to give x your slave trade, and 
use your subjects so ill in India and Ireland? 
—or what right have you to call our Marshall 
adull historian, when you have a Belsham and 
a Gifford who are still duller? Now, though 
this argument would never show that whip ng 
slaves wag a right thing, or that Mr. Marahal 
was not a dull writer, it might be a very smart 
and embarrassing retort to these among us 
eho had defended our slave irae, haha 
military floggings, or our treatment of Irelan 
and Ingia—-or who had held out Meesrs. Bel- 
sham and Gifford as pattem historians, and 
ornaments of our national literature. But what 
meaning or effect can it have when addressed 
to those who have always testified against the 
wickedness and the folly of the practices 
complained of? and who have treated the 
Ultra-Whig and the Ultra-Tory historian with 
equal scorn and reproach? We have a right 
to censure cruelty and dulness abroad, because 
we have censured them with more and more 
frequent severity at home ;—-and their home 
existence, though it may prove indeed that 
our censures have not yet been effectual in 
producing amendment, can afford no sort of 
reason for not extending, Them wren “ney 
might be more attended \s. 
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not write so well now as when he left Eng- ' attach to their good opinion, and the anxiety 
jJand}—but no man will ever write a book of we feel to prevent any national repulsion from 


authority on the institutions and resources of 
his country, who does not add some of the 
virtues of a Censor to those of a Patriot—or 
rather, who does not feel, that the noblest, as 
well as the most difficult part of patriotism is 
that which prefers his country’s Good to its 
Favour, and is more directed to reform its 
vices, than to cherish the pride of its virtues. 
With foreign nations, too, this tone of fondness 
and self-admiration is always suspected; and 
most commonly ridiculous—while calm and 
steady claims of merit, interspersed with ac- 
knowledgments of faults, are sure to obtain 
credit, and to raise the estimation both of the 
writer and of his country. The ridicule, too, 
which naturally attaches to this vehement self. 
laudation, must insensibly contract a darker 
shade of contempt, when it comes to be sus- 

cted that it does not proceed from mere 
Ponest vanity, but from a poor fear of giving 
offence to power—sheer want of courage, in 
short (in the wiser part at least of the popu- 
lation), to let their foolish AHMOX know what 
in their hearts they think of him, 

And now we must at length close this very 
long article—the very length and earnestness 
of which, we hope, will go some way to satisfy 
our American brethren of the importance we 





, being aggravated by a misapprehension of out 


sentiments, or rather of those of that great 
body of the English nation of which we are 
here the organ. In what we have now written, 
there may be much that requires explanation 
—and much, we fear, that is liable to miscon- 


| struction—The spirit in which it is written, 
| however, cannot, we think, 


be misunderstood. 
We cannot descend to little cavils and alter- 
cations; and have no leisure to maintain a 
controversy about words and phrases. We 
have an unfeigned respect and affection for 
the free people of America; and we mean 
honestly to Pledge ourselves for that of the 
better part of our own country. We are very 
proud of the extensive circulation of our Jour- 
nal in that great country, and the importance 
that is there attached to it. But we should 
be undeserving of this favour, if we could 
submit to seek it by any mean: practice 
either of flattery or of dissivaulation j and fee 
persuaded that we shall not only best deserve, 

ut most surely obtain, the confidence and re- 
spect of Mr. W. and his countrymen, b: 
speaking freely what we sincerely think ol 
them,—and treating them exactly as we treat 
that nation to which we are here accused of 
being too favourable. 





(November, 1829.) 
Bracebridge Halt 3 or, the Humorists. By Grorraey Crayon, Gent. Author of “The Sketch 


ook,” &c. 


We have received so much pleasure from 
this book, that we think ourselves bound in 
gratitude, as well as justice, to make a public 
acknowledgment of it—and seek to repay, by 
a litte kind notice, the great obligations we 
shall ever feel to the author. These amiable 
sentiments, however, we fear, will scarcely 
farnish us with materials for an interestin, 
article ;—and we suspect we have not muc 
else to say, that has not already occurred to 
most of our readers—or, indeed, been eaid by 


ourselves with reference to his former publi- ' 


cation. For nothing in the world can be so 
complete as the identity of the author in these 
two productions—identity not of style merely 
and character, but of merit also, both in kind 
and degree, and in the sort and extent of popu- 
larity which that merit has created—not mere- 
ly the same good sense and the same good 
humour directed to the same good ends, and 


* My heart is etill so much in the subject of the 
preceding paper, that I am tempted to add this to it; 
chiefly for the rake of the powerful backing which 
my lish exhortation to amity among brethren, 
is there shown to have received from the most amia- 
ble and elegant of American writers. I had said 
nearly the same things in a previous review of 
“The Sketch Book,’’ and should have reprinted 
that article also, had it not been made up chiefly of 
extracts, with which I do not think it quite fair to 
wil up this publication. 
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with the same happy selection and limited 
variety, but the same proportion of things that 
seem scarcely to depend on the individual— 
the same luck, as well as the same labour, and 
an equal share of felicities to enhance the 
fair returns of judicious industry. There are 
few things, we imagine, so rare as this sus- 
tained level of excellence in the works of a 
popular writer—or, at least, if it does exist 
now and then in rerum natura, there is ecarce- 
ly any {hing tbat is eo seldom allowed. When 
an author has once gained a large share of 
public attention,—when his name is once up 
among a herd of idle readers, they can nevet 
be brought to believe that one who has risen 
so far can ever remain stationary. In their 
estimation, he must either riee farther, or be- 
fn imunedistely to descend ; so that, when 
ventures before these prepossessed judges 
with a new work, it is always discovered, 
either that he has infinitely surpassed him- 
self, or, in the far greater number of cases, 
that there is a sad falling off, and that he is 
hastening to the end of his career. In this 
way it may in general be presumed, that 
an author who is admitted by the ublic not 
to have fallen off in a second work, has in re- 
ality improved upon his fret, and baa Waly 
roved tie file to a higher Pace, by were 
ly maintaining, that which he TAL Locusts 
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Being Whigs ourselves, for example, we could 
not but take it a little amiss, that one born 
and bred a republican, and writing largely on 
the present condition of England, should make 
so little distincticn between that party and its 
opponents—and should even choose to attach 
himself toa Tory family, as the proper type 
and emblem of the old English character. Nor 
could we well acquit him of being “ pigeon- 
livered—and lacking gall,” when we ‘found 
that nothing could provoke him to give a pal- 
ble hit to the Ministry, or even to employ 
is pure and powerful eloquence in reproving 
the shameful ecurrilities of the ministerial 
ress. We were also a little sore, too, we be- 
ieve, on discovering that he took no notice of 
Scotland! and said absolutely nothing about 
our Highlanders, our schools, and our poetry. 
Now, though we have magnanimously cho- 
sen to illustrate this grudge at his neutrality 
in our own persons, it is obvious that a dis- 
satisfaction of the same kind must have been 
felt by all the other great and contending par- 
ties into which this and all free countries are 
necessarily divided. Mr. Crayon has rejected 
the alliance of any one of these; and reso- 
\utely refused to take part with them in the 
struggles to which they attach so much im- 
portance ; and consequently has, to a certain 
extent, offended and disappointed them all. 
But we must carry our magnanimity a step 
farther, and confess, for ourselves, and for 
others, that, upon reflection, the offence and 
disappointment scem to us altogether unrea- 
sonckl le and unjust. The ground of complaint 
is, that we see talents and influence—inno- 
cently, we must admit, and even beneficially 
employed—but not engaged on our side, or in 
the particular contest which we may feel it 
our duty to wage against the errors or delu- 
sions of our contemporaries. Now, in the first 
place, is not this something like the noble in- 
dignation of a recruiting serjeant, who thinks 
it a scandal that any stout fellow should de- 
grade himself by a pacific employment, and 
takes offence accordingly at every pair of 
broad shoulders and good legs which he finds 
in the possession of a priest or a tradesman? 
But the manifest absurdity of the grudge con- 
sists in this. First, That it is equally reason- 
able in all the different parties who sincerely 
believe their own cause to be that which ought 
to prevail; while it is manifest, that, as 1 
desired champion could only side with one, 
all the rest would be only worse off by the 
termination of his neutrality; and secondly, 
That the weicht and authority, for the sake ot 
which his assistance is s0 coveted, and which 
each party is now so anxious to have thrown 
into its scale, having been entirely created by 
virtues and qualities which belong only to a 
state of neutrality, are, in reality, incapable 
of being transferred to contending parties, and 
would utterly perish and be annihilated in the 
attempt. A good part of Mr. C.’s reputation, 
and certainly a very large share of his in- 
fluence and popularity with all parties, has 
been acquired by the indulgence with which 
he has treated all, and his abstinence from all 
sorts of virulence and hostility; and it is no 
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doubt chiefly <n account of this nflicnce and 
favour that we and others are rashly desirous 
to see him take part against our adversaries— 
forgetting that those very qualities which ren- 
der his assistance valuable, would infallibl: 
desert him the moment that he complied with 
our desire, and vanish in the very act of his 
compliance. 

The question then comes to be, not properly 
whether there should be any neutrals in great 
national contentions—but whether any man 
should be allowed to aspire to distinction by 
acts not subservient to pany, purposes —a 
question which, even in this age of party and 
polemics, we suppose there are not many 
who would have the hardihood seriously to 
propound. Yet this, we must be permitted to 
Tepeat, is truly the question:—For if a man 
may lawfully devote his talents to music, or 
architecture, or drawing, or metaphysics, or 
poetry, and lawfully challenge the general ad- 
miration of his age for his proficiency in those 
pursuits, though totally disjoined from all 
itical application, we really do not sce why 
he may not write prose essays on national 
character and the ingredients of pure hap- 
piness, with the same large and pacific pur 
Poses of pleasure and improvement. To Mr. 

. especially, who is not a citizen of this coun- 
try, It can scarcely be proposed as a duty to 
take a share in our internal contentions; and 
though the picture which he professes to give 
of our country may be more imperfect, and 
the estimate he makes of our character less 
complete, from the omission of this less tract- 
able element, the value of the parts that he 
has been able to finish will not be lessened, 
and the beneficial effect of the representation 
will, in all probability, be increased. For our 
own parts, we have ventured, on former occa- 
sions, to express our doubts whether the po- 
lemical parts, even of a statesman’s duty, do 
not hold too high a place in public esteem— 
and are sure, at all events, that they ought not 
to engross the attention of those to whom such 
a station has not been intrusted. It should 
never be forgotten, that political institu- 
tions, the sole end and object of all our party 
contentions, are only valuable as means of 
promoting the general happiness and virtue 
of individuals ;—and that, important as they 
are, there are other means, still more direct 
and indispensable for the attainment of that 
great end. The cultivation of the kind affec- 
tions, we humbly conceive, to be of still more 
importance to private happiness, than the 
good balance of the constitution under which 
we live ; and, if it be trae, as we most firmly 
believe, that it is the natural effect of political 
freedom to fit and dispose the mind for all 
gentle as well as generous emotions, we hold 
it to be equally true, that habits of benevo- 
lence, and sentiments of philanthropy, are the 
surest foundations on which a love of liberty 
can rest. Aman must love his fellowes before 
he loves their liberty ; and if he has not learned 
to interest himself in their enjoyments, it ia 
impossible that he can have any Femine eu 
cetn for that liberty, which, witer allie oohy 
valuable as a means of enpyment, We oom 
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